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The Nineteenth Century of last July contains an able and interesting 
article by Sir Julius Vogel, recently Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
on a question which he is especially entitled to discuss—that of 
‘Colonial Independence’ or ‘the Integrity of the British Empire.’ 
I ask leave to notice this paper because it developes an idea at 
present very popular, but which, if exaggerated, I think capable 
of being mischievous. 

Sir Julius Vogel appears to think, and is very likely right in 
thinking, that in sixty or seventy years the aggregate civilised 
population of the British colonies in North America, Australia, and 
South Africa will greatly exceed that of the United Kingdom. He 
does not think it impossible that a political whole, composed of parts 
so great, so growing, so diverse in interest, so remote from each 
other, and so free, may, notwithstanding, be kept together under one 
common sovereignty; and he inquires how this can be effected, and 
how one, at least, of the forces tending to disintegration can be 
neutralised. 

That force consists in the accepted belief that colonies are 
‘young nations,’ whose separation from the parent stock is a ques- 
tion of time. This belief, Sir Julius says, has been adopted from 
the mother country by the colonists, and it is everywhere steadily 
affecting the conduct of public men. The prevalence of such a 
faith among populations otherwise ‘ ardently loyal,’ he ascribes to the 
announcement in Fngland of the hitherto popular principle, that 
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if colonies wish to secede from the Empire they will not be forced 
to remain in it. He quotes, for reprobation, ‘the favourite dictum 
that England will never burn another ounce of powder to retain a 
colony that wishes to be free ;’ and displays for our approval, and 
therefore imitation, not only the conduct of the United States, 
which has endured a calamitous war rather than permit: the disrup- 
tion of a geographically compact nation—a disruption which would 
have established at once a hostile neighbour on their frontier, and 
have rendered for ever impossible the fascinating and not imprac- 
ticable idea of a united North America—but that of Spain, which is 
fighting savagely to maintain a quasi-despotic power over a distant 
province. 

Our first step, therefore, should be, he thinks, to recall this an- 
nouncement. It should be declared to the colonies ‘ that they have 
not, and will not have, the power to deprive the Sovereign of these 
realms of portions of her dominions, and that every inch of her terri- 
tory is dear to her.’ Even prognostications of separation deserve to 
be viewed as ‘little short of treasonable.’ Overt attempts must, of 
course, be treated as in Cuba. 

Perpetual union being thus secured, the colonists should be 
required to contribute to the common defence in proportion to their 
wealth and population, and should receive a corresponding share in 
directing the Imperial policy. For the present this share would be 
so trifling that Sir Julius does not insist on it. He only wishes that 
the Colonial Minister shall act with the advice of a council com- 
prising colonial delegates. It is plain, however, that some of our 
juniors may live to see the population of Ireland, Scotland, or even 
England, equalled or outstripped by some colonial confederacies. 
In this case the treatment of Imperial subjects will plainly have out- 
grown the authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and 
a new Imperial Legislature will be necessary. This Sir Julius Vogel 
provides as follows:—-The House of Lords, augmented by some 
colonial nominations, may continue to subsist as one branch of it. 
The popular branch must be composed of a body in which the House 
of Commons, actually or by repesentation, will form a part, but in 
which the colonies will have a proportionate, and therefore, before 
long, a preponderating, representation. Parliament, as it now exists, 
may continue to deal with affairs of merely local interest. 

This state of things, or something like it, is (to borrow a word 
from military correspondents) Sir Julius Vogel’s ‘objective.’ And 
I entirely admit that it follows not logically only, but as a matter 
of necessary political sequence, from his cardinal principle—the per- 
petual integrity of the British Empire in its present geographical pro- 
portions—for which he claims the high authority of Lord Beaconsfield. 

In an address delivered to a Conservative association in 1872, 
Lord Beaconsfield (then) Mr. Disraeli), while admitting that the 
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affairs of distant colonies could not be carried on except by self- 
government, expressed the opinion that the grant of self-government 
‘ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities 
to the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated 
lands which belonged to the Sovereign as their trustee,’ by a military 
code which should have defined precisely the respective duties of the 
colonies and the mother country in relation to national defence, and 
by the institution in London of a Council representing the colonies, 
and communicating confidentially with the home Government. 

Holding this opinion as to the necessity of self-government, which 
constitutes the great colonial revolution of the present half-century, 
he yet appeared to suggest, that it had not been promoted by the 
Liberals because it was necessary, but was part of a sustained attempt 
to dismember the Empire. 

If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberalism, forty 
years ago, you will find there has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, supported 
with so much energy, and carried on with so much ability and acumen, as the 
attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire. 


The attempt failed. But how? ‘ By the sympathies of the colonies: 
with the mother country.’ They have ‘decided that the Empire 
shall not be destroyed.’ And so it became the grateful task of a 


Conservative Government to ‘reconstruct’ what remained of the 
Empire which others had partially ruined. 

Lord Beaconsfield, dealing with the past and present, does not. 
rashly thrust himself far into the future, or (in this place at least) 
say all that Sir Julius Vogel could wish. But I venture to offer a 
few observations on what he does say. 

And first a few words on the charge against Liberal statesmen, 
now disinterred, of plotting disintegration. 

Lord Beaconsfield dates the revolution evidently, and rightly, 
from the Canadian mission of Lord Durham in 1838. And it 
is certain that since that date—since the times, that is, of Lord 
Durham, Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and 
Sir William Molesworth—English Ministers, as well Conservative as 
Liberal, have more and more recognised the fact, accepted by Lord 
Beaconsfield, that self-government is inevitable. The example of 
that recognition was set in Canada, where the suppression of a 
rebellion was speedily followed by the establishment of responsible 
government. And before long this idea of responsible government 
—of a colonial constitution, under which all matters of local interest 
should be managed by a Representative Legislature and a Ministry 
possessing the confidence of that Legislature—took possession of men’s 
minds like a scientific discovery. Those who thought seriously about 
such matters were forced to see that this or some equivalent form 


1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, p. 809. 
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of government was the destiny of a British colony properly so 
cailed; and the question of its establishment became in each case 
one of time. That which has to be done, and is sure to be asked for, 
may be done grudgingly or generously. In the present case it was 
plainly expedient that the grant should not only be, but appear to 
be, generous. The series of able administrators who presided over 
the Colonial Office, though they of course saw that self-government 
might be given too soon, must have seen also that the pressure in 
that direction was one of those irresistible pressures which arise out 
of the order of nature, and to which a wise policy must conform itself. 
To see this, nothing more was necessary than an honest and conside- 
rate common sense. It is surely to that exercise of common sense, 
and not to a subtle, continuous, and energetic effort to gratify an 
inexplicable passion for breaking up the British Empire, that we are 
bound to ascribe the steady, rapid, and peaceable progress of colonial 
freedom, and with it that growth of colonial loyalty to which Lord 
Beaconsfield ingeniously appealed as a witness against the policy to 
which it is really due. 

And now, if this loyalty is really worth anything, I ask whether 
it would have been secured by a grant of self-government limited in 
the manner which he indicates. 

If you destroy an institution, it is destroyed. Other people may 
deplore it—you may deplore it yourself—but it is gone. Everybody 
sees that it is gone, and there is an end of it. But if you establish an 
odious regulation, and, worse still, if you establish an odious limitation 
on great powers in constant action, and otherwise unrestricted, it 
soon becomes an object of standing complaint and resistance in which 
all the grace of past concession is lost, and which ultimately leads to 
collision or withdrawal, or both. 

An Imperial tariff means a tariff imposed by Imperial authority, 
which, if not absolutely free-trading and uniform, is an effectual bar 
on any colonial tendency either to derive what we think an undue 
proportion of revenue from duties on foreign trade, or to use those 
duties for the purpose of protecting native industry. 

To perpetuate the application of the Land Fund or any proportion 
of it to the assistance of English labourers would have been to deprive 
the colonies of an important branch of income, and to apply that 
income in a way which would cheapen colonial labour. 

To do these two things would have been to establish two first- 
class grievances which would have combined in persevering opposition 
to the home Government those who desired protection to native 
industry, those who opposed direct taxation, those who wished the 
land revenue to be applied to the relief of the tax-payer, those who 
wished it not to be applied to reduce wages by importing labour, and 
those who, whatever their opinions on these subjects, held it a point 
of honour and interest to insure that questions of local concern should 
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be decided by the local authority, and would thus supply a flag 
under which all the other malcontents would certainly rally. 

I myself believe it to be unfortunate that the colonists are not all 
free-traders. I also believe it to be unfortunate that the Australian 
colonies have not maintained some equivalent for the old provision 
of the Land Sales Act which required half of the proceeds of land sales 
to be spent in immigration. That provision, if continued, would 
_ have secured a large influx of labourers, who, as they became land 
purchasers and employers, would constantly have replenished the fund 
for importing labour, and at the same time would have stimulated 
the demand for it. This source of geometrical increase has dwindled 
under Australian legislation. And it follows that the abolition of 
this (as I think) just and wise arrangement was a sacrifice of the 
future to the present—of the colony to colonists, such as the Imperial 
Government, while it held the reins, was bound to prevent. But it 
is only in the infancy of a body politic that such a control can be 
exercised without a balance of evil. An adult colony must and will 
judge for itself on such matters. I am confident that Sir Julius: 
Vogel would himself admit that, in his own colony of New Zealand,. 
the grant of political power would have lost all its tranquillising- 
effect, and would have proved not the end, but the beginning of 
controversy, if it had not given the colonists the power of de- 
termining their import duties and disposing of their Land Fund 
according to their own notions of their own necessities. And the pro- 
bability of this discontent is somewhat strengthened by the facts that 
the different colonies, according to their different circumstances, have: 
varied greatly in the disposal of their Land Fund, and that the 
Australian and American colonies have struggled, with some success, 
against the only restriction on their tariff legislation which sur- 
vived the grant of constitutional government—the prohibition of 
discriminating duties. If the Acts of Parliament which established 
self-government had imposed an unchangeable tariff and maintained 
an Imperial land policy, or an Imperial distribution of the local 
Land Fund, the home Government would have had no peace till these 
two monuments of Imperial dictation were abolished. And abolished 
they would have been. No English Government could maintain 
invidious anomalies against the unremitting pressure of organised and 
powerful communities interested in putting them down, unless sup- 
ported by an equally unremitting counter-pressure of a greater 
political power determined to uphold them. It is certain that the 
destructive pressure would have been applied by the colonists. It is 
surely as certain that the conservative counter-pressure would not be 
applied, or at any rate not sustained, by the people of England. 

I contend, therefore, that as it was inevitable to give self-govern- 
ment, so it was wise to give that self-government unreservedly. 

But with all this, it now appears, some at least of the colonists 
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are not content. Not satisfied with governing themselves, they 
desire to govern us. Rather they consider that the power of 
governing themselves involves the right to govern us. And here it 
is that I for one take my stand. ‘ What might have been,’ writes 
Sir Julius, ‘ without the constitutions which the colonies enjoy, it is 
useless now to consider. They have been made, in large measure 
self-governing communities; and if they are not to be independent 
they must have, as an alternative, a share in the government of the 
country,’ meaning the aggregate Empire or Confederation.? 

‘The colonies have been too much advanced on the road to self- 
government to submit to a total exclusion from a share of control in 
the affairs of the Empire.’* 

We have consequently to construct ‘a serviceable machinery for 
giving to the colonies a share in the government of the Empire pro- 
portioned to their importance.’ And what that serviceable machinery 
is to be, we have already seen. 

Now'I entirely admit Sir Julius Vogel’s alternative. As the 
colonies develope they must either become separate nations, or they 
must have a share—eventually the greater share—in the government 
of the British Confederacy. Questions might arise on the working of 
the Federal Constitution. It does not appear whether the Imperial 
Ministry (which would include at least the foreign, colonial, and war 
ministers) is to be controlled and practically appointed by the Im- 
perial Legislature or by the English Parliament; nor whether India 
and the Crown colonies are to be considered as Imperial or English 
property; nor whether the stimulus given to the establishment of 
responsible government in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales would be 
advantageous or otherwise; nor whether recent experience recom- 
mends a composite Legislature; nor whether it would be possible, 
with the requisite promptitude, to eradicate the sentimental objec- 
tion which most Englishmen would feel to reducing the old histo- 
rical House of Commons to the dimensions of a local legislature ; nor 
whether it would be worth while for the colonies to send away for the 
greater part of every year so large a proportion of their leading men 
as would be necessary to secure a proper voting power in the Imperial 
Councils. But, all these queries notwithstanding, I am quite prepared 
to admit that the integrity of the British Empire could not be per- 
petuated by any rearrangement less objectionable than that which 
Sir Julius proposes. Indeed, I would add the observation that if, in 
the course of fifty years, such a metamorphosis became necessary, it 
might be found convenient, before the century was out, to consider 
whether the seat of government ought not to be at Melbourne rather 
than London. The relative position of Australia and India, added to 
the acquisitions of Oceania and New Guinea, certain to be effected 


* Pp. 817. * P. 820. 
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under Australasian influence, appears to point to such a transfer, which 
by that time might be justified by the relative wealth and population 
of the different States of the Union. The question would be a very 
real one, and would have arisen before now with regard to New York, 
if it had been possible for us to retain our North American Provinces 
till now. 

I do not raise any quarrel upon these details, or pursue the 
thoughts which they suggest: I object to the conception out of which 
they arise. With ‘Empire’ that conception has nothing todo. The 
Imperial relation only subsists in substance between the United 
Kingdom on the one hand and India and the Crown colonies on the 
other. It subsists in form and in form only between the United 
Kingdom and the constitutional colonies. For that formal and 
delusive relation of empire it is proposed, by steps, which, if they 
are taken at all, must be taken in no long time—say in the course 
of the next half-century—to substitute a real working confederacy. 
The conception is that of a close and permanent association between 
self-governed States, not arising out of geographical neighbourhood. 
To this conception I object as hollow and impracticable. 

Every association of human beings must have a purpose, and the 
object of every association must be to combine in employing means 
for the attainment of that purpose, according to some understood 
rules. Men associate for comfort or pleasure, and become a club; 
for gain, and become a company ; to return a member of Parliament, 
and become a committee ; for the advancement of art or science, and 
become a society; for the all-embracing purpose of securing order, 
prosperity, and safety in the territory which they occupy, and become 
a State. 

The proposed Confederation will be an association. What is its 
common purpose? Evidently to secure and further the order, pro- 
sperity, and safety of the Confederation, so far as these are to be 
secured and furthered by the action of a common and supreme 
authority. But in what sense is this a common purpose? A common 
aspiration it no doubt is. But a common purpose, capable of being 
made the principle of a confederacy, must be something which can be 
pursued by common efforts and a common policy. Of what common 
efforts and common policy will the proposed confederacy be capable ? 
What is that sphere of combined action which is a condition of its 
real existence ? 

I understand alliances and treaties between independent powers, 
for specific purposes. I even understand what is in form a general 
defensive and offensive alliance, if it is, at bottom, based on some 
such specific and terminable purpose. But a confederacy affects a 
much closer solidarity; it aims at securing that, within certain 
limits, but under all sorts of unforeseen circumstances, the interests, 
and quarrels, and responsibilities of each part shall be the interests, 
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and quarrels, and responsibilities of the whole. What are these 
limits? What are to be the functions of the confederacy as such 
with respect to these interests and quarrels and responsibilities ? 

The supreme power of a confederacy may deal either with the 
purely internal affairs of its component members, or with their rela- 
tions to each other, or with their foreign policy. 

With the first of these it is fully admitted that the intended con- 
federacy will have nothing whatever to do. This immense depart- 
ment of law and government must be exclusively and jealously and 
properly reserved to the State authorities. The effect of this reser- 
vation in confining the functions of the central power will at once be 
felt if we remember how small a proportion of the legislative and 
administrative action of our own country relates to anything but the 
internal affairs of the United Kingdom. 

Next come what may be called inter-provincial questions. Such, 
it may be said, are customs duties, ocean postage, immigration, the 
treatment of offences committed at sea, extradition, alienage, slavery, 
the treatment of natives, the machinery of common defence, and 
others, possibly, which do not occur to me. Each of these has called 
for consideration in its day, and some have presented great diffi- 
culty. But much has settled itself. Events have determined that, 
in respect to self-governed colonies, some of these, like customs 
duties and immigration, must be treated as internal. About others, 
like alienage, extradition, and the treatment of offences committed 
on the high seas, arrangements may be necessary, as with foreign 
countries, but no serious difficulty need be anticipated. Others are 
definitively settled by an accepted Imperial law, like slavery ; others 
narrowed geographically by the course of events, like the treatment 
of natives. Some will remain the subject of what may be called 
administrative negotiation, like ocean postage and (I should say) 
the machinery of common defence. Great questions in this depart- 
ment can at present scarcely be said to exist, while small ones are 
generally matters of discussion between the home Government and 
one or more of the colonies. It is perhaps worth while to explain 
the mode in which such discussions are now conducted. They are 
conducted through the governor, through whom all authoritative 
communications pass, and whose advice the home Government 
expects in all matters to receive; but whose reports are supple- 
mented by concurrent explanations received less authoritatively from 
the accredited agents of the different colonial Governments, who 
have full cognisance of the views of their respective Governments, 
free access to the Colonial Office, and full opportunities for acting in 
concert on any question in which any number of colonies have 2 
common interest. This method is probably not without some in- 
convenience. No method is likely to be otherwise which involves 

negotiations of detail—sometimes in the nature of bargains—betweem 
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authorities at opposite ends of the earth. But it is, after all, not 
very inappropriate to the work which has to be done; it is capable 
of adjustment to meet discovered inconveniences or altering circum- 
stances; and I am not aware of any reason for supposing that 
colonial Governments would prefer to it either Sir Julius Vogel’s 
immediate proposal of a representative Council of Advice, which, if it 
is to have the power of controlling the Government of England, 
should also have that of binding those of the colonies, or the pro- 
spect of a Confederate Legislature, which would settle questions over 
their heads, and whose conclusions, if they happened to be carried by 
English votes, would not be always well received. Assuming, how- 
ever, that some two or three questions of this class would be more 
satisfactorily settled by a representative central authority than ham- 
mered out by piecemeal negotiation, I contend that their aggregate 
and decreasing bulk is plainly insufficient to strengthen materially 
the raison d’étre for a Confederate Legislature. 

It remains that this raison d’étre must be found, if anywhere, in 
foreign politics. And here, it appears to me, the conception com- 
pletely breaks down. To such a confederacy as we are imagining 
foreign politics may be supposed to supply a sphere of action, only 
till we remember that it does not supply acommon purpose. For, in 
relation to foreign politics, what purposes are common to England 
and her colonies asa mass? In the course of the last thirty years 
we have had wars in China, India, and Abyssinia, some or other of 
us have talked of war with the United States in aid of the Seces- 
sionists, of war with Austria and Prussia on behalf of Denmark, of 
war with Germany in aid of France, and now of war with Russia on 
behalf of British interests in or about Turkey. In which of these 
questions have the colonies any interest ? In what European aues- 
tion have they any interest ? If any such question involves us in a 
maritime war, they will no doubt suffer, but their interest in that 
case will not be in the object of the war, but in the war itself. It 
will be a simple interest of suffering. We may fairly enough say to 
them that as the whole Empire may at any moment be called on to 
put itself into peril for their protection, so they must be content 
to suffer inconvenience when the Empire goes to war for its own 
objects. But we cannot allege that they will be suffering for any 
object of their own or in support of a policy from which they will 
derive any benefit. What have they to do with the command of the 
Mediterranean, or the road to India, or the balance of power, or the 
invasion of Belgium? One of them is interested in the cod fisheries 
of the Atlantic, another in the development of Oceania or the an- 
nexation of New Guinea, another in the pacification of Central 
Africa objects all which have to be considered between Great 
Britain and the particular colony concerned, because in each case we 
are responsible for asserting the rights of those who depend upon us. 
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But in the external war policy of the Empire as such no colony has 
any tangible share, except so far as they may suffer from a state of 
war. No doubt their influence in our councils would, exceptis ex- 
cipiendis, be pacific, and this is so far good. But is it yet right that 
the councils of any great nation should be weighted with an element 
which is steadily against war, without having an interest in those 
objects for which war may become imperatively necessary? I admit 
that in some commercial matters confederation might facilitate the 
conduct of negotiations with foreign Powers, who cannot understand 
colonial independence. But this would be at the cost of enabling 
the colonies to obstruct, in its application to foreign countries, the 
principle of free trade, or any other on which England may consider 
her commercial prosperity to depend. 

Is it possible to expect that any great Power will consent to be so 
weighted? Rather is it not certain that, in the absence of any 
prevailing purpose and consolidating bias, each member of the con- 
federacy, finding itself unable to carry its peculiar objects, will, sooner 
or later, think itself ill-treated, and claim the right of taking care of 
itself? Can this tendency be resisted? It can only be resisted, as 
Sir Julius Vogel plainly proposes to resist it—by force. If force is 
not to be applied, the result must be that so long as the advantages 
of following in the train of a great nation appear to outweigh the 
damage and peril—or rather, for sentiment’s sake, somewhat longer 
—these communities will remain willingly attached to Great Britain. 
When the connection becomes a grievance, they will disengage them- 
selves. If I were compelled to hazard a prophecy, I should guess 
that our great colonies would endure manfully the inconveniences of 
one great war, but would shrink from the prospect of a second. But, 
whatever the vitality of our present relations, there is between us, I 
contend, no such common purpose or group of purposes as will give 
us a common desire to pursue a common policy. And without this I 
see no basis for a union between practically independent Powers. 

The conclusion of the whole seems to me one which it is easier 
to dislike than to disprove. Our present relations with our grown-up 
colonies are exceedingly satisfactory, and the longer they continue 
the better. But there is a period in the life of distant nations, how- 
ever close their original connection, at which each must pursue its 
own course, whether in domestic or foreign politics, unembarrassed 
by the other’s leading. And the arrival of that period depends upon 
growth. Every increase of colonial wealth, or numbers, or intelligence, 
or organisation, isin one sense a step towards disintegration. The Con- 
federation of Canada was therefore such astep. The Confederation of 
South Africa will be, in the same sense, another. All these are steps 
of a wholesome kind, which only facilitate separation by providing 
against its evils; and it is hardly a paradox to say that they may 
delay it by preparing for it. An agreeable but transitory relation is 
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often prolonged by the sense that when it becomes irksome it can be 
terminated without difficulty. On the other hand, if it is seriously 
believed possible that nations internally independent, and externally 
divided by oceans, like England, Canada, South Africa, and Austra- 
lasia, can remain for ever united in one political system for the sole 
purpose of determining a foreign policy in which no three of them 
have a common object ; and if English statesmen seriously undertake 
to render a union under such conditions perpetual, it is to be appre- 
hended that, in their struggles against dismemberment, they may 
either attempt, by a sacrifice of ‘ British interests, to bribe the 
colonies into a cohesion which cannot really be secured, or may 
alienate them by showing a suspicious disinclination to recognise that 
national manhood into which they are rapidly rising—a grudging 
desire to withhold what may enable them to stand by themselves. I 
only add, by way of illustration, that Sir Julius’s reference to the 
value of colonial loans on the Stock Exchange, and to the effect of a 
closer connection in increasing that value, suggests a passing appre- 
hension lest, among other things, of the phrase ‘ confederation’ may 
be begotten the substance ‘ guarantee.’ 

For these reasons I ask those who are most keenly set on main- 
taining the integrity of the Empire to examine accurately what is 
the meaning of these words, not, of course, with regard to India and 
the Crown colonies, in respect to which England really possesses 


Imperial powers and duties, but as to the constitutional colonies 


which govern themselves. 


BLACHFORD. 
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THE COLOUR-SENSE. 


TWENTY years ago, an examination of the Homeric text led me to 
what I then thought a very startling conclusion. It was this: that, 
although Homer has used light in its various forms for his purposes 
with perhaps greater splendour and effect than any other pcet, yet the 
colour-adjectives and colour-descriptions of the Poems were not only 
imperfect, but highly ambiguous and confused. It was only after 
submitting the facts to some very competent judges that I published 
in 1858 a section of my Homeric Studies,' ‘on Homer's perceptions 
and use of colour ;’ for the case appeared to open up questions of great 
interest, with respect to the general structure of the human organs, 
and to the laws of hereditary growth. My propositions were: ? 


1, That Homer's perceptions of the prismatic colours, or colours of the rainbow 
(which depend on the decomposition of light by refraction), and a fortiort of their 
compounds, were, as a general rule, vague and indeterminate. 

2. That we must therefore seek another basis for his system of colour. 


I rejected the supposition, that this was due to any defect in his 
individual organisation: and found that his system of colour, or rather 
his ‘system in lieu of colour,’ was ‘founded upon light, and upon 
darkness, its opposite or negative ;’ and that ‘the organ of colour’ 
was ‘but partially developed among the Greeks of his age.’ My 
meaning was substantially this : that he operated, in the main, upon 
a quantitative scale, with white and black, or light and dark, for 
its opposite extremities, instead of the qualitative scale opened by 
the diversities of colour. 

The curious phenomena of colour-blindness had then been very 
recently set forth by Dr. George Wilson.‘ He considered it in three 
forms: 1. as inability to discern colour at all; 2. to distinguish the 
nicer shades of the more composite colours, such as browns, greys, and 
neutral tints; 3. to distinguish between the primary colours, red, 
blue, and yellow, or between these and the secondary or tertiary colours, 
under which head he names green, purple, orange, and brown. The 
first form, he says, is rare, and perhaps not absolutely ascertained.° 
Colour-blindness does not depend upon weakness in the organ: for 


) Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. iii. sect. iv. p. 457. 2 Pp. 483. 
* P. 488, * Researches on Colour Blindness, Edinburgh, 1855. 8vo. 
5 Tbid. pp. 8, 9. 
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he mentions the case of a woman, who could distinguish no colours, 
yet ‘could often read for nearly a quarter of an hour in the greatest 


darkness.’ In one family, three persons called all bright tints white, 
and all dull ones black.6 A house-painter in Australia could not 
distinguish colours, but had a good eye for form, and was excellent in 
designing and drawing. Once, however, he mixed his own colours, 
and thought he had got a stone tint, but it was found that he was 
painting the building blue.’ Painters, says Dr. Wilson, ‘ know how 
long itis before the most susceptible eye acquires its maximum sensi- 
bility to colour” But the commonest form of colour-blindness 
appears to be that which confounds red and green. Now these are 
not neighbouring colours in the spectrum. Were it a question only 
of imperfect development of a sense, it would be shown first and 
most in inability to distinguish a colour from that next toit. But 
red is separated from green by the intervening spaces of orange and 
yellow. Colour-blindness proper, then, appears to partake of th 
nature of organic defect. But, as Dr. Wilson has pointed out 
(and I have had an opportunity of verifying the remark), painters 
know that there is an education of the eye for colour in the individual. 
The proposition, which I desire to suggest, is that this education 
subsists also for the race. 

Within the last few years, this subject has been freely discussed 
both in Germany among philologists and physiologists, and likewise 
among oriental scholars. I understand the general tendency of the 
discussions to be in favour of the doctrine that colour was little known 
to the ancients, and that the sense of it has been gradually developed, 
until it has now become a familiar and unquestioned part of our in- 
heritance. Perhaps one of the most significant relics of the older 
state of things is to be found in the preference, known to the manu- 
facturing world, of the uncivilised races for strong, and what is called 
in the spontaneous poetry of trading phrases loud, colour. 

I shall endeavour to give a view of the subject from Dr. Hugo 
Magnus, a German inquirer who has recently written on it with great 
care and ability. He is a physiologist as well as a scholar, and 
teaches, as Privatdocent in the University of Breslau, on the care and 
treatment of the eye. He gives some indications of a conflict of 
opinion which has been manifested in hiscountry. But my principal 
object, after presenting a sketch of his labours, will be to make a 
contribution to the stores of material, upon which the questions 
at issue will ultimately be determined, from the quarter where I feel 
myself most competent, or least incompetent, to search for it. 

I understand from an able Hebraist that the Old Testament offers 
much evidence of the imperfect conception of colour in early times. 
But I take it that by far the most important magazine of information 
on this subject is to be found in the Homeric poems: the most im- 


* Wilson, p. 10. * 248, 
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portant on account of its mass, of its unity, and of that high organi- 

sation which belongs in a degree to genius in general, and which the 
text of Homer indisputably proves him to have possessed with regard 
to the two kindred subjects of motion and form. Treading, there- 
fore, with a bolder and firmer step, than when I had no one within 
view to lean on, I shall now endeavour to present the results, which are 
to be obtained from Homer,in a more positive and decided shape : 
and shall suggest a method of meeting, at least in part, the principal 
and not inconsiderable difficulties which they bring into view. 

Dr. Magnus has published (I.) Die geschichtliche Entwickelung 
des Farbensimnes (Leipzig, 1877), and (II.) a tract which partially 
covers the same ground, and is entitled Die Entwickelung des Far- 
bensinnes (Jena, 1877). I shall refer to these tracts as I. and II. 
respectively. 

He observes in his preface on the extreme paucity of materials 
supplied by previous labour ; and proceeds to anticipate the counter- 
argument, which some might be disposed to draw from the admitted 
sharpness of sense in the savage. This sharpness of sense, which may 
be observed also in the inferior animals, is wholly distinct from a 
high development of special aptitudes contained within the bounds 
of each domain. There appears, I would remark, to be a sort of ana- 
logy in the relation of the two to the relation between muscular 
strength and muscular pliability. Homer himself illustrates the argu- 
ment of Magnus. I have observed that hardly any poet has made such 
free and effective use of light in general for poetical purposes. No- 
where has he been more bold than in his figure of black pains (JI. iv. 
117, 191; xv. 394), of the soul purpling in painful apprehension 
(11, xxi. 551, et al.), of blazing rumour, or battle (JU. ii. 93, et al.), and 
the like. We must presume that his retina was especially sensitive 
to light and dark ; and yet it is in him, too, that we lack the deve- 
loped sense of colour. And we may find an independent analogy in 
the case of mental gifts; where it will sometimes be found that 
those who are clearest and strongest in their perception of broad out- 
line are endowed with the narrowest capacity for apprehending even 
essential distinctions. Dr. Magnus quotes Geiger, who published 
in 1871 on the historical development of man, as pointing out that 
the dog, with his wonderful faculty of scent, had no power of dis- 
tinction between smells which are agreeable and smells which are 
offensive. He can deal with quantity only, not with kind, in smell. 
And so a keen perception of sound is entirely distinct from a good 
ear for music. As to the sense of smell, I may observe that it would 
be difficult to find in Homer an instance of its pleasurable exer- 
cise except once in relation to the aroma or bouquet of wine (Od. ix. 
210); unless we allow that another instance is supplied by the rather 
carnal idea of the xvicon, or savour, which ascends to heaven from the 
sacrifices, and which apparently is more related to taste than smell. 
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He calls a store-room fragrant (J/. iii. 382), and he calls the growing 
cypress, and oil, oddly enough to our apprehension, by the same name 
(Od. ii. 339, v. 64). He was not, however, insensible to a strong 
stench, and he mentions with a vigorous and hearty detestation the 
seals of Proteus : 


wkdwv ddworpehewy dAowraros 65un.— Od. iv. 442. 
p 7) 


He speaks of flowers as tender (Od. ix. 449), white (Jl. xvii. 56), 
and hyacinthine, but nowhere as sweet-smelling. And Magnus 
observes that the fragrance of flowers is nowhere noticed in the Old 
Testament until we reach the Song of Solomon. 

So much for the principle involved. Having drawn the distinc- 
tion between the elementary activity of one organ, and its higher 
exhibitions of function, we may now proceed to a brief outline of 
the facts. And I shall best introduce the general view of Dr. Magnus 
by quoting Sir Isaac Newton on the scale of colours :---‘ The lights 
of colours are more refrangible one than another in this order: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, deep violet.’ ® 

Dr. Magnus considers that, in the progressive education of the 
human organ, three colours have been successively disclosed to it, 
and have by degrees come to be part of its regular perceptions, in the 
order here given: the order of their greater or less refrangibility, of 
their wealth or poverty in light. The increase of susceptibility 
acquired by the retina has become hereditary, and has grown with a 
long series of generations. 

We will now pass to the stages of the historical development. 
The starting-point is, an absolute blindness to colour in the primitive 
man. Anaxagoras, it seems, believed that in the earliest times there 
was no sense of colour at all. The first stage attained is that at 
which the eye becomes able to distinguish between red and black. 
Red comes first into our perceptions, because it is the most luminous 
of the colours ; but, says Geiger, in the Rigveda white and red are 
hardly severed. Greek philosophers, Aristotle in particular, lean to 
treating colours chiefly as degrees of the luminous and non-luminous, 
or as mixtures, atomistic or otherwise, of black and white. 

In the next stage of the development, the sense of colour becomes 
completely distinct from the sense of light. Both red and yellow, 
with their shades, that is to say the red, orange, and yellow of the 
Newtonian scale, are now clearly discerned. To this stage Magnus '° 
refers the Homeric poems, in which red and yellow colours are set 
forth, but there is no mention of green or blue; for example of green 
for trees and plants, or of blue for the heavens. I may intimate in 
passing, that in my opinion it is hardly possible to pass more than an 
approximative judgment on the sense of colour in Homer, but I think 
the estimate of it given by Magnus is liberal rather than the reverse. 


® Newton’s Optics. ® Magnus, II, p. 8. 1° IL. p. 10, 
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With this comparatively early acquisition of the sense of redness, 
Magnus connects the prominence which that colour acquired both in 
the initial stages of the painter’s art, and in the costumes of high 
personages. It had as it were gota start, and had the first possession 
of the ground which, in costume particularly, it has retained. But 
we must remember that, in public exhibition and ceremonial, it is, 
from its luminous character, highly satisfactory to the eye. 

The characteristic of the third stage is the recognition of colours 
which in point of luminousness belong to neither extreme, but are in 
a mean: he refers to green with its var‘eties. The clear and bright 
green he regards as a next onward step from yellow; but the dark 
green is classed as belonging to the dark family in general. At this 
point we are reminded of what seems to be the greatest difficulty of 
the entire subject. We find its lines traverse one another; the 
light and dark, within the limits of each particular colour, giving us 
one scale of comparison, while the colours as such present another, 
and the two scales having no common measure. Nay, it may even 
seem that each colour is capable of being deepened into black, by a 
road of its own, without passing through the other colours. But, 
making these remarks as I pass, I proceed with the historical outline. 

In the fourth stage of the development, we find an acquaintance 
with blue begin to emerge. This is a stage not even now reached 
universally. ‘ Bastian relates '' that in Burmah a striking confusion 
between blue and green is a perfectly common phenomenon, which in 
fact attracts the attention of strangers arriving there, in a manner 
thoroughly surprising.’'? A like confusion is sometimes observable 
among ourselves as to these two colours when seen by candle-light, 
in the case of persons who have not, in any degree, the specific defect 
of colour-blindness. 

Our author next gives his adhesion to the Newtonian doctrine, 
and finds the law of that progression, which has now been traced, in the 
wealth or poverty of living force possessed by the respective colours, 
which determines their early or late admission to the list of things 
perceived by the average man. Thus red begins, blue and violet close, 
the scale ; and the retina, gradually trained to a higher susceptibility, 
grasps at length with ease what formerly and long eluded it. 

By way of illustration, he considers the manner in which the ancients 
have treated the rainbow. Homer deals with it, he thinks,'* as one- 
coloured, red or purple (ropdupén, Il. xvii. 547): so does the Arabic, 
which describes it as nadathon, red, and applies the same phrase to the 
sunset and sunrise. Also as castalanijjathon, with the same meaning 
and applications. The reader will observe how we again strike upon 
the ‘ stone of stumbling.’ How were men led to equate the colour- 
impression from the rainbow with that from the morning and evening 
glow? So, about 600 3.c., we find Ezekiel (i. 27-8) in a similarly 


" Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, B. I, s. 89. 12 Magnus, II, p. 12. 3 TT, p. 13. 
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backward state. I quote the English version: ‘I saw as it were the 
appearance of fire, and it had brightness round about. As the 
appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was 
the appearance of the brightness round about.’ Which cannot be 
explained but by supposing that, for the eye of the prophet, red was 
the fundamental, and exclusively prevailing, colour of the rainbow. 
But I shall have to show that this was a point which Homer, living, 
as I think, many centuries earlier, had by no means reached. Magnus 
now passing beyond it, brings us to Xenophanes, who sees in the rain- 
bow the several hues of red (phoinikeon), purple (porphureon), and 
yellow-green (chloron). In Aristotle it is still tricolour; but, with red 
and green, blue is now set forth as a substantive colour. Ovid (Met. 
vi. 65-7) treats it as of a thousand colours, with shades hardly dis- 
tinguishable each from its next neighbour, but with extremes very 
remote from one another. Him Seneca seems to follow. But the 
Aristotelian triad of colours is reproduced by Suidas and Galen ; is 
found in the Edda and in Varahamihira; in the Arabian literature, 
and in the West down to the opening of modern times,'* notwith- 
standing the struggle of the improving sense to assert itself, at least 
by recognising minor shades as innumerable.’ Finally Newton 
appears on the scene, and establishes the scientific (yet not undis- 
puted) doctrine of colour. Throwing back one glance as far as the 
Augustan age, we see Virgil (4/n. iii. 63-4) using cwruleus, blue, in 
a sense interpreted by Servius as equivalent to niger, and not capable 
of being rendered more mildly than by the word * dark.’ Statius, 
Juvenal, and Valerius Flaccus may be quoted to the same effect. The 
details concerning the rainbow are treated by Magnus as a verifying 
formula for the general doctrine. 

I now come to consider and present the Homeric materials. 

{t has been said above that there is difficulty in determining 
with any precision the true bounds of Homer’s perception of colour. 
Prolonged examination moves me rather to reduce than to extend 
former estimates. I find that the more we treat, as a general rule, | 
what are apparently his words of colour as quantitative expressions 
of light or its opposite, the nearer do we come to the establishment 
of harmony and coherence in his terminology. With regret, but in 
deference to truth, I find it safe to lean to this canon of interpreta- 
tio. Perhaps, in thus exhibiting the narrow range of his An or 
material, I am doing a special homage to his transcendent genius. 
if without the aids of lengthened history, of wide survey of the earth 
and man, of long hereditary development of the organs, he has 
achieved his present results, what would he have accomplished had he 
been possessed of the vast and varied apparatus of all kinds which we 
enjoy! And what have natural selection, and the survival of the 


“ Magnus, IT. p. 16. 3 T, p. 38. 
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fittest, with their free play through three thousand years, done for us, 
who at an immeasurable distance are limping after him, amidst the 
laughter, I sometimes fear, of the immortal gods ? 

To pass at once im medias res. The epithets which are even 
apparently true epithets of colour in Homer are but few, although they 
are apparently multiplied by the fact that some of them have a large 
progeny. For example, we have phoiniz (Il. xxiii. 454), phoineeis 
(11. xii. 202), phoinos (Il. xvi. 159), phoinios (Od. xviii. 96), phoi- 
nikoeis (Il. x. 133, et al.), phoinikoparéos (Od. xi. 124, xxiii. 271), 
and finally daphoinos (Il. ii. 308), with its verb daphoineé (Il. 
xviii. 538). 

In speaking of true colour, I here strike out of view the extremes 
of white, with brightness, on the one side, and of black, with dark- 













ness, on the other. 
When we proceed to examine these words of colour, we find that 


the poet’s sense of colour was not only narrow, but also vague, and 
wanting in discrimination. 

Take first the word phoiniz. We are introduced to it as a sub- 
stantive, describing a material which was used as a dye for ivory; 
and it is made the subject of a comparison with the blood of Mene- 
laos flowing forth upon his flesh (Jl. iv. 141). So far so good. With 
this some other passages agree. But in the games the word describes 
the colour of a horse (xxiii. 454), who was phoiniz all over, but had 
a white spot, like the moon, on the forehead. The same epithet 
sits very ill upon blood and the bay colour of a horse; nor would it 
mend the matter if we were to render the word chestnut. It isa 
new difficulty to connect these senses of the word with Od. vi. 163, 
where it means the palm. 

Passing to the other members of the family, we find applied to 
blood phoineeis (Il. xii. 202, 220), phoinios (Od. xviii. 96), phoinos 
(Il. xvi. 159), phownikoeis (xxiii. 716), daphoined (Il. xviii. 538). 

Of these words the three first named are used in no other connec- 
tion. But daphoinos, the adjective, is used in JI. ii. 308 for the back 
of a serpent ; and thus we are thrown back at once from the colour red, 
the near neighbour of light, and from blood associated with it, upon 
blackness or darkness, at the other end of the scale. If more evidence 
on this word be desired, we find it applied in Jl. xi. 474 to jackals, 
and in Jj. x. 23 to the skin of a lion, which could hardly be either 
black or red, except upon a sign-post. 

So, again, phoinikoeis is principally used for a cloak or mantle 
(11. x. 133, et al.). Now it is pretty certain that these were not red; 
because Homer never once applies to them the word épvOpos, or any 
other word directly connected with that colour. 

Further, we have phoinikoparéos applied to the painted bows of 
a ship (Od. xi. 123, xxiii. 272). It is commonly supposed that this 
means red, and agrees with the word yuAtomdpyos (II. ii. 637), which 
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is rendered vermilion. Now, whatever this word meant, it seems to 
have been descriptive not only of the twelve ships of Odusseus, as in 
this place, but of ships in general; for in Od. ix. 125 we are told 
that vées wiAromdpyot are not found among the Kuklopes. But, pro- 
ceeding a step further, we find not only that the favourite phrase of 
Homer for ships is ‘ black ships,’ but that he has another epithet for 
the prows much more distinctive than the two compound words 
already quoted, namely, kuwanoproros, with bronzed or dark prows, 
which he uses no less than thirteen times, against twice for each of 
the other two. Consequertiy the strongest presumption arises that 
phoinikoparéos and miltoparéos mean for him the same thing as 
kuanoproros. And to set the matter at rest we find that, while all 
the twelve ships of Odusseus are called miltoparéoi in II. ii., we have 
kuanoproros applied to his ship in Od. ix. 432, 539, x. 127, and 
elsewhere. 

From these difficulties we are of course tempted to escape by gene- 
ralising the sense, and interpreting the words as only having the force 
of dark at large. But this way is in some degree stopped against us; 
for (a) we are thus travelling at once from red, the strongest light 
colour, down to the opposite of light; and (b) brightness is directly 
and strongly associated with the present root in Jl. vi. 219, vii. 305, 
Od. xxiii. 201, where it is distinctly applied to a girdle or a stripe of 
leather, poivixe paewvov, bright with the dye called phoinia. 

If we pass on to the important word porphureos, we shall find it 
not less embarrassing. Of all the colour-words this, with its verb 
moppupw, has the largest and most varied application in Homer. 
They are used, in all, thirty-two times. The verb ropdtpev, like 
the adjective wéAas, is employed to describe mental operations, and 
moppupeos is also applied to immaterial subjects. We find it placed in 
connection with— 

cramnres, carpets (Z7. ix. 200, Od. xx. 278) 
| Piven blankets (Z/. xxiv. 643). 
i antle (Od. xix. 225). 
- Clothing 4 ing alee ey 291, ‘a viii, 85). 
[rérhs, female robe (Z/. xxiv. 796). 
iords, a web (ZI. iii. 125, xxii, 441). 

. The rainbow (J/. xvii. 547). 

. Blood (Z7. xvii. 361). 

. A cloud (77. xvii. 552). 

The sea (Z7. xvi. 391). 
5. The wave (Z/. i. 482, xxi. 326; Od. ii. 428, sea or river). 
The sea darkening (roppipev, I. xiv. 16). 

6. The ball for play in Scheria (Od. viii. 373). 

7. Death (Z/. v. 83, xx. 477, xvi. 354). 

8. The mind in painful apprehension (Z7. xxi. 551), or perplexity (Od. iv. 427, 
572, x. 809): (moppipeyv). 

9. Lastly, the wool on Kalupso’s distaff is of the porphureon of the sea, 7Adxara 
aduroppupa (Od. vi. 53); also on Areté’s distaff (bid. 306); and garments made 
of it (Od. xiii. 108) are the same. 

DD2 
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Upon examining this remarkable phrase in its several applications, 


I think it is clear— 
a. That in many cases the idea to be conveyed is undeniably that 


of darkness. 

b. That in no one case can we positively affirm it to be a colour- 
epithet, as contradistinguished from a light-epithet. 

In proof of the first I cite the figurative application like wédas to 
death, and as it seems only to bloody death ; and to painful rumination, 
in which it recalls the dpéves dudiuéXarvar: and to a dark cloud. 

Again, the light robes cast over the body of Hector in JI. xxiv. 
are porphureoit. Now we know, from the case of Thetis (JJ. xxiv. 93) 
after the death of Patroclos, that dark vestments were even thus 
early used in connection with death, and evidently by way of mourn- 
ing. Such then were, in all likelihood, these peploi. 

Again, the rainbow is porphwreé. But, it may be asked, did 
Homer, like the Arabians, mean brightness by this phrase? Evi- 
dently not. For, firstly, we may remark that to his personal Iris he 
never attaches an epithet either of colour or of light. The nearest to 
it is aellopous, storm-footed. He might have said, if he had liked, 
ray-footed. But more; he mentions the physical phenomenon in 
one other passage, Jl. xi. 23, where the three serpents on the breast- 
plate of Agamemnon are compared to rainbows, but are also called 
xudveot, bronzed, or of bronze; an expression which I think settles 
the question, and shows that the bow for Homer’s eye was dark ; the 
indigo and violet were more, for his perception, than the red, orange, 
and yellow. 

Further, I cannot doubt that, when the poet applies porphwreon 
to the sea, he so applies it as an image of darkness. It is (JI. xiv. 16) 
the sea darkening for a storm: again, we have the roaring water of 
Scamandros when angry and in flood (Jl. xxi. 386); and the sea 
swollen by furious rivers (Jl. xvi. 391). 

Besides all this, we have to consider that, if he did not mean the 
dark lowering colour of the sea, be it green or brown, and intended 
to convey brightness, this would be a blue brightness. But blue is 
a colour weak in light; and of a blue brightness Homer nowhere 
shows the smallest idea. The negative proof becomes overwhelming, 
when we consider that, living under a Mediterranean sky, he never 
calls that sky by the name blue. 

This argument covers the wool on the distaff and the garments 
made of it; and presumably the other objects named, such as vest- 
ments. I doubt, indeed, if in any one case Homer gives us a vestment 
bright by colour. In Od. xxiv. 147 we have the web of Penelopé, 
bright, not with colour, but with light, ‘as the sun or the moon is 
bright.’ It is, however, when she has just washed it, and when it carries 
some gloss of light. And hence it is that in the mourning-time of 
Laertes he does not, we are told, use bright coverlids or blankets. The 
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meaning appears to be that, being in sadness, he did not use fresh 
bright, glossy, well-kept garments; and this appears to be in exact 
conformity with the force of the epithet sigaloenta (Od. xi. 189), 
here used to denote brightness. 

I will pass now to what I take to be in itself the best approach to a 
true, genuine colour-epithet in Homer, namely the word épvOpes. No 
garment in Homer is erwthros, or red. Of purple as a colour, the 
weakest of all as it is in luminosity, Homer could plainly have no 
idea. But what is strange is that even his idea of red does not seem 
to be wholly distinct, as we shall find in considering that family of 
epithets, of which erwthros is the head. 

Here the poet is so far on the right road, that he takes hold of a 
word which is meant to signify colour in itself, and not merely as 
residing in some object which is taken for the standard. He deals 
with redness ; and not with rosiness or roselike-ness. I doubt whether 
so much can be said of any other word in the poems except xunthos. 

Eruthros is applied to— 


1. Copper (Z7. ix. 365). 

2. Nectar (7. xix. 38; Od. v. 93). 

3. Wine (Od. v. 165, ix. 163, 208, xii. 19, 327, xiii. 69, xvi. 444). 
4, Blood, in ¢pvOaivw (Il. x. 484, xxi. 21). 


The favourite use of the word, it will now be seen, is for wine: 
including nectar, we have it thus applied in nine cases out of a total 
of only twelve. This is very remarkable; because wine is not of a 
redness proper, but only approximative, and with a decided infusion 
of the idea of darkness. Accordingly, we find that Homer has but 
one other epithet of colour for wine, namely ai@oy, and this belongs 
to a family in which (infra) the notion of darkness predominates. 

Again, we may observe of the application of eruthros to copper, 
that this metal is rather freely associated with colour-phrases. It is 
called— 


atthops eleven times : : : . Dark epithet ; 
énops three times 


norops eigkt times Bright epithets ; 


and he has splendid descriptions of the effulgence of the copper- 
wrought arms; as in 


atyAn 8 ovpavov ike, yéhacce 8€ maca rept xOav 
xaAkod td oreporjs.—TIl. xix. 362. 


Now one of Homer’s best colour associations is with yaXx«os, as he 
calls the red blazing heaven the copper heaven (JI. v. 504, xvii. 425); 
but this very word helps to show us the determined predominance of the 
light-perception over the colour-perception, when he so many times 
uses for it both epithets of brightness and epithets of darkness, which 
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have their only possible meeting-point in the notion of light affused 
or withdrawn. 

Again we have, as might be expected, the notion of red twice 
applied to blood, which he also once calls phovnion and once por- 
phureon. But his favourite epithets of colour for blood are all 
epithets of blackness ; xeXavvedés, Il. iv. 140, and in six other places; 
KéXavov, Il. i. 303, and in nine other places; most of all puédav, 
Il. iv. 149, and in eleven other places. 

We have also, as place-names in the Catalogue, Hruthrai and 
Eruthina, probably with reference to the brown red of sandstone 
soil or rock (Jl. ii. 499, 855). 

Thus even the red of Homer, represented by égpu@pds, is in the 
great majority of instances associated with dark rather than with 
bright. 

Passing now to the rose, we find it supply the staple epithet for 
morning ; *hododactulos, rose-fingered. There is no direct point of 
contact between Homer’s expressions taken from the rose, and erwthvos ; 
as they are never applied to the same objects. A very pale reddish 
pink, far removed from ruddiness, seems to be indicated in this epi- 
thet ; and its application, we should remember, is to the dawn, not 
the day. It is doubtful whether the whiten ss, or the redness, which 
are here combined, contributed most to fashion the poet’s perception. 
Probably the whiteness, as I judge from the only other indication he 
has afforded as to his notion of the rose. It is in the curious phrase 
rosy oil, rhodoen elaion, which was used to anoint the body of Hector, 
Il, xxiii. 186. Here we can trace no greater resemblance to the rose 
than the glossy shine of oil: again an instance of the dominance of 
the light-sense, of the rudeness and feebleness of the colour-sense. 

Upon the whole, perhaps the best and truest acknowledgment of 
pure colour in the poems is conveyed, though indirectly, in a reference 
to the human form, by the epithet kalliparéos, fair-cheeked. This 
rather favourite word is applied by Homer to the following persons, 
all certainly or presumably beautiful :— 


. Chruséis (Z7/. i. 143). 

. Briséis (Zi. i. 134). 

. Theano, the priestess of Athené (Z/. xi. 224). 
Diomedé, the war-concubine of Achilles (Z7. ix. 665). 
. Helen (Od. xv. 23). 

. The goddess Themis (Z/. xv. 87). 

. The goddess Leto (Ji. xxiv. 607). 

. The saucy Melantho (Od. xviii, 320). 

. Penelopé, in cada rrapnia (Od, xix. 81, 208). 
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We have here to consider what are the distinct hues of Homer's 
men and his women. We find him apply the name Melas to a Greek 
of rank (Jl. xiv. 117). Odusseus, on his restoration to beauty by 
Athené, becomes melanchroiés (Od. xvi. 171). The melanochrods 
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of his herald, in Od. xix. 246, does not seem to bear any different 
sense. Homer’s melas means dark rather than black, and is itself but 
indefinite ; we are obliged to take these words as referring to an olive 
complexion. But, in his women, whiteness is commended. Penelopé 
(xviii. 195) is whiter than ivory. Like Heré and Andromaché in the 
Iliad, and even like Helen herszlf, the attendant maidens, in Od. 
xviii. 197, are AeukwXevor, white-armed. To the beauty of this white 
skin, colour in the cheek is the proper supplement ; nor is it easy to 
see on what other marked ground the cheek should be selected as a 
part so characteristic. This, then, is rosy or red colour, and it is 
perhaps the best example in the poems of a normal relation between 
the perception, the expression, and the object. 

I take now the difficult word ai@oy with its cognates, aithén, 
aithé, Aithiopes and aithaloeis: also with oivoyy, wine-dark according 
to Liddell and Scott, which, in this rare case unable wholly to follow 
them, I take to be kindred in sense to atthops. I begin with oinops, 
wine-coloured. 

Oinops is applied to no more than two objects; and only to 
one of these two with any frequency. It is used twice of oxen, in 
Il, xiii. 703, and Od. xiii. 32. But of the sea it may be called a 
stock epithet, being so employed eighteen times. Now we have 
already found, in arguing the case of porphureos, that sea-epithets of 
tint are dark, though without positive colour. Such, therefore, is the 
probable sense of oixops with the sea. This sense is supported by its 
special associations: as with the mental sadness of Achilles gazing 
over it, JJ. i. 350 and xxiii. 143; with the word jepoedés in Il. v. 
770-1; and with the state of the sea under a rattling breeze at night, 
Od. ii. 421. 

Again, it is plain that we cannot associate oinops with any one 
leading colour specifically. The only question, in reference to wine, 
would be whether it meant the brightness of sparkling wine. But 
this kind of brightness is totally inapplicable to the Bog oivore. As 
they cannot be white, and are not sparkling, they must be dark. 
Oinops, then, means dark in this case also. 

Having thus found the colour of Homer’s wine as it presented 
itself to his eye, we are in a better condition to judge of any epithets 
of colour which he applies to it. There are only two, eruthros and 
aithops. It has already been found that eruthros, with wine, carries 
the notion of darkness rather than of light; it is therefore unlikely 
that the other staple epithet should not greatly correspond with it. 
Yet there is an element of doubt in the case. Aithops seems to be 
applied to dark objects, but commonly to such dark or dull objects as 
are capable of brightness by reflecting light. Thus it is a favourite 
epithet of chalkos, to which it is applied eleven times, and chalkos is 
one of the few Homeric words which decidedly lean-to epithets of 
brightness, such as @nops and ndrops. I do,sot, therefore identify 
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aithops, as applied to wine, with oimops. It includes the element of 
light; but it includes also the element of darkness, for we have it 
applied to yet a third subject, namely, smoke (Od. x. 152). 

When we look to kindred words, we find them bearing witness on 
both sides, and thus illustrating the dualism of idea; the brightness 
of lights which impinge upon a dark subject. 

The adjective ai@wy, for example, is applied to— 


Tron (Zi. iv. 485, et al.). 
Eagle (7. xv. 690). 
Oxen, bull (27. xvi. 488; Od. xviii. 371). 


Where the sense of darkness, subsisting in various degrees, appears 
obvious. But an opposite idea, that of brightness produced by rays 
of light falling on a dead surface, is presented by its application to— 


1, The lion (Z7. x. 23, e¢ al.). 


And more especially to— 


2. The copper cauldron (Zi. ix. 123); also the tripod (Z/. xxiv. 233). 


But again ; the dark element prevails in Aithiopes,for the Ethiopian 
nation, with whom is associated Poseidon the dark-haired god (Od. i. 
22); probably in the horse Aithon (Jl. viii. 184) and the mare Aithé 
(Il. xxiii. 295), for the horses could hardly sparkle, though the horse 
Lampos (JI. viii. 185) might shine in the sense of Virgil ; 

Que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos.— A’n, vi. 


Again in aithaloeis, applied to dark or sooty beams of a roof, 
Il. ii. 415, and Od. xxii. 239; and to tephré, ash, in JI. xviii. 23, 
which in v. 25 is at once called melaina. But in the word aithér 
for the atmosphere, in aithein, used for the lighting of a fire, and in 
aithousa, the open portico or colonnade of a mansion, the element of 
light prevails; not, however, an element of colour. So it is, that we 
are buffeted about in the attempt to deal with this the most difficult 
and unmanageable group of all the colour- or light-words of Homer. 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon kuaneos. I conceive it to 
mean (1) made of, (2) in hue like to, bronze. In the latter sense it 
is applied— 

1. To the eyebrows of Zeus and Heré (Ji. i. 528, xv. 102, xvii. 209). 

2. To a dark cloud (7. v. 345, xx. 418, xxiii. 188), 

3. To the hair of Hector (Z/. xxii. 402); to the beard of Odusseus restored to 
beauty (Od. xvi. 176) ; agreeing apparently with his hyacinthine hair ( Od. vi. 231). 

4, To the serried mass of the Greek and Trojan armies as they move (JI. iv. 
281, xvi. 66). 

5. To the mourning garments of Thetis. Her veil is Auaneon; and the poet 
adds, rod 8 oir: peddvrepov Exdero éxOos (Il. xxiv. 94). Nothing could be more 
black than this garment ; and yet, in IJ. iv. 277, we have a cloud as black as pitch. 

6. To the sea-sand just left bare by the water (Od. xii. 243). 
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Further, in compounds— 


1. To hair, of Poseidon (J7. xiii. 563, xv. 174, et al.); to a mare (Jl. xx. 224). 
2. To Amphitrité, as the Sea (Od. xii. 60). 
3. To a ship’s prow (ZZ, xv. 693, et al.). 


There are also various cases in which a question may be raised 
whether Homer intends to signify the metal, or merely the colour 
belonging to the metal. 


1. The breast-plate of Agamemnon, which has ten layers of black kuanos 
(uéAavos xvdvoto), together with twelve of gold and twenty of tin, carries likewise 
on each side three serpents called kuaneot (i. xi. 26). The change of form from 
the genitive to the adjective will be observed; it might possibly indicate the 
transition from the metal to the mere colour without the metal. It should be 
remembered that the chruseos of Homer for the most part means not golden but 
gilded, and his argureos in like manner silver-plated. 

2, On the belt of Agamemnon (bid. 38, 39), which is argureos, there is another 
serpent which is Auaneos. 

3. On the Shield of Achilles, round the golden vineyard and the silver stakes, 
is a trench called kuaneé (Il. xviii. 564). 

4, The foot of a finely-wrought table is signified by the epithet Auanopeza (Il. 
xi. 623). 


Upon the whole it may be most likely that in all these four 
places the metal is indicated, and not the colour only. But this does 


not affect the argument, for it is clear that the poet has the contrast 
of light and dark in his eye, and that kuanos supplies the dark tint 
as against silver, gold, and tin, and also against copper in Od. vii. 87. 
I think it almost certain that kwanos is bronze, which is normally 
dark and not bright. But whatever it be, it is clearly assigned, in 
respect of colour, to the dark family by its association with the hair 
of Poseidon, the mourning garment, the bared sea-sand, the sea 
itself, and the cloud. It is clear, indeed, that the word when applied 
to the ship’s prow means something separate, as to hue, from the ship 
itself, which is always melas. But the word wholly refuses to lend 
itself to anything but what is more or less dark, and of degrees in 
dark and light there is no doubt that Homer had a substantive, if 
not a very minute, conception. 

This last proposition is illustrated by the fact that the violet did 
not escape the notice of Homer, and that, like the hyacinth named 
but once, it is clearly associated by him with the dark tribe. Thrice 
we have the sea declared to be violet-coloured, ioeides, in Jl. ix. 298, 
Od. v. 55, xi. 106. But it is quite plain from what we have already 
seen that this means the dark sea, not the bright; therefore the 
brown or dark green sea, not the blue. Then we have ‘oeis, violet- 
like, used as an epithet (Jl. xxiii. 850) for iron. This is manifestly 
dark, but not with a deep darkness. We have the iron heaven 
(sidereos, Od. xv. 328), in contrast undoubtedly with the burnished 
copper heaven, but meaning what we should call grey. Finally, we 
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have the kindred word iodnephes applied to wool in Od. iv. 135, 
There can be little question that this is dark wool: first, from the 
sense forced upon us by ioeides; secondly, from the fact that the 
distaff and the wool are presents made to Helen in Egypt (ibid. v. 130), 
and all our Southern associations of colour are ineradicably dark; as 
the hair of Poseidon, the wool on the distaffs of Kalipso and Areté, 
the bulls offered to Poseidon (Od. iii. 6), and the ram promised for 
a sacrifice to Teiresias (Od. xi. 33).!® It is plainly the wool of a dark- 
brown ram that the poet has in view, or else a wool dyed to a deep 
purple, which is not an unlikely interpretation. 

The word zanthos in Homer I think resembles erwthros in being 
a thoroughly true word of colour, though imperfectly conceived. I 
conceive it principally to represent orange in the scale of the spectrum, 
and so far probably to agree with phoiniz. He found that colour 
represented for his eye in chestnut or auburn, and in bay. It is 
remarkable that Homer is so limited in his applications of this 
word ; and they are more consistent in proportion. He uses it princi- 
pally for hair, male and female, as of Menelaos, passim ; for the 
coat of horses (1. ix. 407) generally ; and also as represented in the 
horse Xanthos; and finally in the name of the river Xanthos, a 
strong and often turbid stream, though likewise called by him silver- 
eddying, argurodines (Il. xxi. 8, 130). 

I conceive that we have now done with the Homeric adjectives 
and phrases of colour, as contradistinguished from those of light. In 
Argos, marmareos, marmairon, there is plainly no idea conveyed 
except that of light. On one or two exceptional cases I shall remark 
further on. But I must notice here two words, which might at first 
sight be set down as epithets of colour, namely, polios and chloros. 
I take first the case of chloros, which has the stronger pretensions of 
the two. 

The derivation of the word is from chlo@, herbage. But it is 
plain, from the applications of it, that green was not on the list of 
Homer’s colours. If I am to choose an English equivalent for the 
phrase, it will be pale: and pale is not properly an epithet of colour 
so much as of light, although there may perhaps be detected in it a 
very faint inkling, so to speak, of yellow. 

Including two derivatives, namely, Chloris, the wife of Neleus 
(Od. xi. 281), and chloreis, which is applied to the nightingale, the 
word is used nineteen times in Homer. Ten times metaphorically, 
as an epithet of fear. Twice for the paleness derived from fear 
(1. x. 376 and xv. 4) ; uses which give us the basis of the metaphor just 
named. Twice for honey (Jl. xi. 630, Od. x. 234); twice for the 


16 The learned Archimandrite Myrianthens, in his work on ancient Cyprus (with 
which the Greeks were in close communication), observes of a Cypriote river : &+ Kal 
ohuepoy BiaudioBnre? Ta mpwreia mpds toy Aiybmtiov NeiAov, Kata Thy mpoaywynv Tov 
olvixos. (Tept tay dpxalwy Kumplwy, p. 6. Athens, 1868.) 
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olive-wood club of Poluphemos (Od. ix. 320, 379); once for the twigs 
used by Eumaios to make a ‘ shakedown’ bed for Odusseus (Od. xvi. 
47). In these five cases, freshness and not colour seems to be the 
idea. If we strive to give the sense of colour, we find there is none 
that will cover them in common; yellow suiting in some cases, green 
in others, neither of the two in all. 

The word chloreis has been the subject of much dispute. There is 
a temptation to give it the very poetical sense of greenwood-loving ; 
an epithet peculiarly suitable to the nightingale, which delights 
in copses, the greenest of all greenwoods. But the balance of autho- 
rity 7 attaches the phrase to the hue or aspect of the bird ; and when 
so attached it loses all definite idea of colour. Bolton finds the colour 
of the nightingale require a long description. ‘The head and back 
of a plain tawny, dashed with olive; the tail is of a deep tawny red; 
the throat, breast, and upper part of the belly, are of a light glossy 
ash colour: the lower part nearly white: the exterior parts of the 
quill-feathers are of a dull reddish brown: the interior of brownish 
ash colour.’'* Evidently enough, Homer’s idea in this matter could 
not but be most vague and dim. 

Chloros then, so far as it has a visual meaning, is a light-epithet 
rather than a colour-epithet. 

The word polios is a stock adjective for the sea, Jl. i. 350, and in 


twenty-three other places. ’oam is the mere accident of the sea : and 
we must, I think, consider the epithet as drawn from its general and 
standing character. I should render it grey; and I take this word 
to indicate not a colour proper, though we may now apply it to various 
mixtures of colours, but a quantitative composition, midway, so to 
speak, between white and black. 

The word is also applied— 


1. To the human hair in old age (J. xxii. 74, xxiv. 516). 

2. To iron (J. ix. 366, xx. 261; Od. xxi. 38], xxiv. 167) 

8. To the hide of a wolf, which Dolon (Z/. x. 334) put on for his nocturnal 
expedition. Treating Dolon as a simpleton, the poet may have meant that he put 
on a white hide, which would make him visible; but perhaps this idea is far- 
fetched, and we must take grey, I suppose, as the dominant colour of the wolf. ‘ His 
colour is a mixture of black, brown, and grey ;’ but there are also white wolves.’ 


The idea of whiteness is totally inapplicable to iron. But in any 
case it seems plain, that the conception exhibited by the polios of 
Homer is simply a mode of light. 

By way of completion of this survey, it may be interesting to 
examine in exact detail the statistics of colour, so to speak, taken 
from some sufficiently extended portions of the Poems. 

I select for this purpose the last ten Books of the Odyssey, which 


1” Liddell and Scott in voc. Buchholz, Homerische Realien, I. ii. 122. 
"* Bolton’s British Songbirds, ii. 22. 19 Goldsmith, ii. 258, 268. 
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contain 4,924 lines, and the last eight of the Iliad, which contain 
rather more, namely 5,131 lines. I begin with the Odyssey. 

In the ten Books, I count 133 epithets or phrases, which relate 
either to colour, or to light and its opposite, or its modifications. 

I. I first deduct the epithets and phrases of brightness and dark- 
ness, and show the proportion which they form of the whole. 


Or BricHTNESS. Or DARKNESS. 
times times 
dornp ds améapre, a robe (xv. 108) 1 | aidadoes, smutty—roof-beam (xxii. 
TAavxémes, bright- or flashing-eyed 239) . oe 
Athené. ‘ . 18 dvogepis, desh—of night ‘an. 50) oa 
neri@ évadiyKiov 7é sili, a mantle épeuvds, Erebus-like—the earth 
(xxiv. 148) : (xxiv. 106) , I 
vopoy xadrxds, dazzling (aly. 466, nepoes, dark—-ways to the U lade 
499) . : ‘ world (xx. 65) . 
mip opOdrpowe Rilapelin, wild hear 
(xix. 446) . : ’ Total . 
oryaddes, bright—tunic, apartment, 
rug; in xix. 242 likened to the 
skin of a dried onion . 
otepom xaAxod, flash of copper avi 
437) . ° 
pacbwr, used of the sun (xi. 388) . 
gbaewvos, bright—used for a bowl, a 
brooch, a quiver, polished leather 
xpvotn, Aphrodité (xvii. 37, xix.53) 2 | 
xpvadOpovos, Eos. . ° ; | 


Total . , ‘ | 





II. I next deduct the epithets of whiteness and blackness, as 
neither properly designates colour. Argos and argennos, though 
originally referable to motion and the light resulting from it, seem 
to have acquired in these cases the sense of white. 


WHITENESS. BLACKNESS, 
times | times 
dpyés, white—a goose (xv. 161) . 1 | xéAawvos, black—blood (xvi. 441, xix. 
dpyevvos, white—sheep (xv. 472) . 1 | 447). : ° . . 
Aevxds, white — Leucadian rock | peAavdxpoos, dark-skinned—Euru- 
(xxiv. 11). ‘ 1 | bates the herald (xix. 246) — 
Aevxos, White—sails, Sesion of the | péAas, black—ship, fate, death, earth 
dead, wild boar’s tusk, sails, arms, (xix. 111); blood, Bpdros (xxiv. 
Penelopé whiter than sani | 188); mainland (xxi. 109) ; 
ivory (xviii. 196) ‘ ° | evening (xviii. 8305) . , 


Total . Total . . 23 


Next I shall deduct the words which indicate the shade of grey, 
halfway, so to speak, between white and black, but without decompo- 
sition, or refraction, and therefore not properly acolour. The epithets 
used for it in these ten books are three. 
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times 
. woos is here applied to iron (xxi. 3, 81, xxiv. 167); to the sea (xxii. 385, 
xxiii. 236) ; to the old (xxiv. 316,498) . ; 7 
. oidnpeos, like yadxKeos, moAvxadkos, is applied to the heav en, ‘and if an adjec- 
tive of colour, which is doubtful, means grey (Od. xv. 329) 
3. xAwpés, of fresh twigs of brushwood (Od. xvi. 43); metaphorically of (80s) 
fear (Od. xxiv. 449, 532); and vinnie andwv (xix. 518): see supra. In all 
the passages are . . . ° ° . ° : ‘ , 


Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ Pr 
Thus we have 


times 
Epithets of light and dark ‘ : : . 56 
white and black . i ; . a 
12 


” 
” grey 


Total . ‘ , ‘ . 103 


Thus there remain some thirty-one cases in nearly five thousand 
lines, where Homer can be said to introduce the element or idea of 
colour; or about once in one hundred and sixty lines. 

The epithets used are: 

€pvbpos, kadAurdpnos, pododdxrudos, kada rrapnia, for redness. 
favO0s, for auburn or chestnut. 


abo, aidwy, oivoyy, moppipeos, owrxders, houvtxormdppos, vaxivOvos: all these 
words expressing vaguely and confusedly an idea of colour based upon red, purple, 


or brown verging into black. 


It will be interesting in connection with the discussion on the 
identity of authorship for the two poems, and on the theory that the 
Iliad was produced earlier, the Odyssey later in life, to observe the 
relative uses of colour in the one and the other. 

In the last eight Books of the Jliad, I find, as nearly as I can 
reckon, about 208 light and colour phrases, as against 133 in the 
last ten Books of the Odyssey. Allowing for an excess of about 200 
lines in the Books of the Iliad, we may take the number of light 
and colour phrases in an equal number of lines at 200, to be com- 
pared with 133 in the Odyssey ; or, in other words, the Jliad seems 
to have, in the same space, three colour phrases for two in the 
Odyssey. I do not think the difference can be wholly accounted for 
by the domesticity of the subject of the Odyssey. Indeed it should 
beremembered that in three of the Books from the liad (xviii., xxiii., 
ixiv.), containing more than four-ninths of the whole, there are no 
field operations whatever. This remarkable difference in light and 
colour phrases seems to be in accord with the hypothesis (of course 
it is nothing more) that the Iliad is the work of the poet’s early 
maturity and more fiery mind and imagination, the Odyssey the 
production of his later age and less susceptible temperament. 

Pursuing the same process as with the Odyssean Books, I first 
set out and deduct the phrases which relate only to Beet ‘dark-> 
ness, fi ; 
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Lieut PHRASES. PHRASES OF DARKNESS, 


E 
& 


kudveos 
aidudoes 
Saoiveos 
kedatvedys 
aipardets . 
épeuves 

> , 
€peBevvos 
evpwets 

: , 
Kvavoxairns 
Kvavorrpwpos 


i 
Co § 


aewvos 
ovyadoes 
Glauk6pis 

KpokorremAos 
Aapmpos . . 
Phainops (proper name) ; 
pappaipwv 
mappavowy 
xpvoeos . 
dorepoets 
yAaukiwov 
Lampos (proper pame) 
dpyvpodivns 
aeoipBporos . 
roy cixedos ‘Haicroro (xvii. 88) . 
"Epis d€8nev (xvii. 253) 

dos HAGev (xvii. 615, xviii. 103) 
Kine of gold and tin (xviii. 574) 
Tunics oil-glistening (xviii. 596) 
doce aoe cédas (xix. 16, 365) 
mraprpaivor os dornp (xxii. 26) 
atyAn obpavdy ixe (xix. 362) 
céhas Hire pnyns (xix. 374) 
dornp &s, helmet (xix. 380) 
dor’ nrexrop drepiwy (xix. 398) 
ridévat, Tevxew Twi “rs (xx. " 

xxi. 538) 

Adpsrety XaAKG (xx. 156, xxii. 134) . 


nepoerdns . 


Cogos nepdes . ; : 
mrodenoto vedos (xvii. 243) 


Rat le. ee eee 


bo 
a 


Total . 


nb ntmemeithiceemeaias ne 


Total . ° 


WHITENESS, BLACKNESS. 


times 
| | pédas . 8 
| vetov pehaivero (xviii. 547) 
| peAdvudpos kpnyn (xxi. 257) 


| axpoxeAawwowr . 


AevKos 
AevK@Aevos 
Aevxaoris 
apyos 

> P 
dpyevves . 4 , ’ ’ ao 
apyupos i " , P | Total . 
*Apytkepauvos . 

dpy.dder . ‘ 


Total . 


The classification of the word dpyds is disputable. As applied to 
dogs, I take it to mean swiftness, for this is a general characteristic. 
As applied to oxen, where it cannot mean swift, I render it white, as 
the occasion (xxiii. 30) is that of a solemn funeral celebration, and 
Homer has oxen of tin as well as gold (swpra) on the Shield, and 
probably drew no broad distinction between the two hues. As, how- 
ever, the whiteness signified by dpryos seems to have applied originally 
to rapid motion, it might be classed as an epithet of light. There is 
another question, namely, whether Ades dpyo/ means strenuous oxen. 
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Again, Homer’s idea of darkness passes into that of blackness by 
such vague shading that the classification on this side is merely one 


of approximation. But I proceed. 
Lastly, I have to deduct what signifies the merely intermediate 
stage between white and black, namely grey. For this we have— 
times 
moAos . ; : ‘ - 9 
xAwpos (xvii. 67) , . & 


10 


times 


Thus we have the total of light and colour phrases . ‘ - 208 


(light and dark 63 + 23 = 86 
From which we deduct for/ white and black . . 26+ 26=52;7 =148 
| orey 10} 


Leaving epithets of colour proper. ; : . . ° - 60 


Among these, however, there stand (xix. 400, 404) two of a 
doubtful character: balios, meaning dappled or perhaps piebald, 
and the phrase 7déas aioXos applied to the horse Xanthos, which, as I 
contend, means the white foot on the chestnut animal, or, as it is 
familiarly called, the white stocking. These two are hardly to be 
presented in any of the classes, but they evidently belong rather to 
light than to colour in this inquiry. The colour-phrases, then, may 


be thus classified :— 

Redness is represented by épuOpds (xix. 38), gpv0aivew conveying 
the same idea (xxi. 21), xaXAcmdpyos (xxiv. 647, 676), podders (xxiii. 
186), and pododd«tunos (xxiii. 109). 

For auburn and chestnut we again have zanthos: applied to the 
horse of Achilles, the river Scamandros, the hair of Achilles, and 
especially of Menelaos. 

And we have ai@wy (4 times), aio (6), oivoyr (2), houvixcers (1), 
moppupeos (9), and the verb wopdvpw (used in xxi. 551 to describe 
troubled and fearful meditation) as the exponents of that particular 
idea of colour in Homer which was based upon red; and also on 
purple or brown verging into black. 

Let us deviate for a few moments from the subject of colour, in. 
order to consider the bearing of these facts upon the question whether 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were produced by the same or by different 
minds. 

It has long been clear to me that a thorough settlement of this 
question, which is not free from what I may call surface difficulties, 
could only be had by the most minute analysis, and comparison of 
particulars, especially of such particulars as are undesigned. It is 
too wide to be settled except on a comprehensive basis, and a very 
diversified scrutiny is required. I donot rely then on a single result ; 
but surely the result before us is not unworthy of notice. 

We find in the first place, upon the basis of this examination, that 
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the light and colour phrases of the Odyssey, as compared with those 
of the Iliad, diminish in a ratio proportioned to what we might 
expect from the subjects of the two poems, and the spirit in which 
they are composed. 

Next, on examining the proportion between light-phrases and 
colour-phrases, we find it nearly the same. In the Odyssey, we have 
31 colour-phrases to 103 light-phrases, somewhat under a third: in 
the Iliad we have 58 colour-phrases to 150 light-phrases, somewhat 
over a third. 

The leading light-phrases are the same in both: gaewds, svyadous, 
TAavearis, eves, and apyds, with their respective compounds. The 
pbrases for darkness are much more varied in the Jliad; but every word 
expressing it in the one selected portion is also found in the other ex- 
cept dvopepos. And here we see how much more stringent is the present 
mode of comparison, than would be a comparison of the entire poems; 
for Svopepos is twice used in other parts of the [liad (ix. 15, xvi. 4). 
At the grey or intermediate stage, we have in each poem the same 
epithets, wdéAos and yAwpos. 

Still more remarkable is the uniformity of material, or mental 
stock, with which the poet worked, when we come to the epithets of 
colour proper. The fifty-eight phrases of the Jliad are furnished 
from precisely the same sources as the thirty-one of the Odyssey: 
the word égpvOpos (still represented in our ruddy), the rose, the 
beauty of the cheek, doim£ and its derivatives, zroppupeos, and the 
well-known family of ai@wv, aiOorr, and oivor. 

It seems to me manifest that this unity in the expression of light 
and colour raises a presumption in favour of unity of authorship. 
But only because of the fundamental fact, which in the whole of this 
paper I wish to exhibit, namely that colours were for Homer not facts 
but images: his words describing them are figurative words, borrowed 
from natural objects; in truth, colours are things illustrated rather 
than described. The word erwthros is in truth a rarity in Homer, from 
its describing colour in the abstract and not as embodied in a par- 
ticular object. The same may be said of zanthos: but the more 
common use in Homer by far is to speak of rose-colour, wine-colour, 
fire-colour, bronze-colour, and the like. How would it have been 
possible, at a time when colour was only dealt with by this illustrative 
method, that two independent poets should light so exactly on the 
same family of illustrations to supply them with material? There 
was no fixed terminology of colour; and it lay with the genius of 
each true poet to choose a vocabulary for himself. 

The solution of all our difficulties, as far as a solution can be 
attained, is in the main, perhaps, one and the same. It is in subor- 
dinating, case by case, the question of this or that colour to the 
question of much or little light. The sleek garment freshly washed 
reflects the light, and is called bright; the same garment used and 
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tumbled ceases to reflect, and is dark. Wine in motion sparkles ; 
held up to the light it glows; withdraw these conditions, and what 
we call red wine is simply dark, darker indeed than the smoke. The 
copper arms flash back the sun; their splendour reaches to the 
heaven, and makes the earth to laugh; place the sun behind a cloud, 
the rutilant effect disappears, the dull dead face of the metal assumes 
the tone of the rest of the accoutrements, and we have the Homeric 
phalanxes of bronze. Once more: thus it is that water in Homer 
commonly has the epithet of black, even the fountain being black- 
watered ; and yet we have the four fountains of Kaliipso flowing with 
white water (Od. v. 70), and the white or pure water (Jl. xxiii. 282) 
in which Patroclos used to wash the immortal horses of Achilles. 
Thus we have to adopt the idea of light and dark as our umpire in all 
difficulties, our universal solvent. But even in the use of these 
instruments the Poet was elastic, and also ill-defined. The word 
melas covered many shades of deep red, dark blue, brown, no less 
than black, even as each one of his winds covered a large arc of the 
horizon. And his sense of light, however keen, was not critical, or 
very determinate : a favourite illustration with him as to something 
brilliant is that it resembles the sun or moon— 


neri@ évadiyxioy née weAnvy. 


But sun-brightness and moon-brightness are so different, that no 


modern poet could use this simile without giving himself over to be 
torn by the beaks of critics. I suppose that Quintus Smyrnzus was 
sensible of this incongruity in his model, when he substituted for it 
that ‘fond thing,’ his awkward formula?°— 


neri@ évadiyxior, 7 Aws atyAn. 


For what is the aiglé of Zeus except the sun from which it is here 
parted ? 

And here, in illustration of the great wealth of Homer in the 
region we have traversed, I may say that this most sedulous and close 
but inadequate and inanimate imitator does not, I think, use above 
one light- or colour-phrase for ten that we find in Homer. 

I am not competent to enter into the philosophy of colour itself, 
and the controversy in which Goethe has taken, with his great name, 
the side opposed to Newton. He has indeed, in his Farbenlehre, 
much disparaged our great countryman, whom he seems to consider a 
great mathematician, but in the dark as a naturalist.”1_ He, too, esta- 
blishes a scale between light and non-light: ‘Next to light a colour 
appears which we call yellow; another appears next to the non-light, 
Which we call blue. When these in their purest state are so mixed that 
they are exactly equal, they produce a third colour, called green.’ 

7 Quint. Smyrn. Posthomeriha. 21 Werke, xxviii. p. 18. 

22 Eastlake’s translation, p. xlii, 
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Condensed and darkened, blue and yellow may become red respect- 
ively ; blue passing into a blue-red, yellow into a yellow-red. Also 
red may be produced by mixing; and thus Goethe completes his 
scale of six colours. Eastlake himself** does not admit the division 
into seven; and quotes Professor Leslie of Edinburgh, who thinks that 
‘in the choice of that number Newton was apparently influenced by 
some lurking disposition towards mysticism,’ but that four or five 
principal colours may be named. One observation only I will hazard. 
It seems as if there were something in Goethe’s ideas, how and what I 
cannot presume to say, which has a point of contact with the pheno- 
mena of colour as they are represented in Homer. He appears to find 
a certain affinity between what lies next to light, and what lies next, 
at the other end of the scale, to not-light. The archaic man, we are 
to suppose, sets out equipped with one positive perception, namely 
light, and one negative, namely not-light or darkness. As his organ 
begins to be trained, it trespasses on the intermediate space, and 
Homer has already got, after a fashion, his red and orange, his 
eruthros and his xanthos. But may not the advance in the organ 
operate in some way at the other end of the scale also? May not 
the porphwreos and the phoinikoeis be the indications of the invasion 
of the new region from that side; and may not this in some manner 
account for the curious travelling backwards and forwards, so to 
speak, of so many of Homer’s colour-epithets, between a real red at 
the upper end of the scale and some very deep purple at the other? 
I cannot describe clearly what I admit that I have not conceived 
clearly, but I am struck with an impression that, at a certain point, 
the observations of Goethe appear to touch upon the Homeric facts. 
I do not suggest this as a substitute for the main explanation which 
I have already suggested, and which views Homer as often using the 
same phrase for bright-coloured and dark-coloured objects according to 
the greater or lesser quantity of light that falls on the surfaces. This 
he does in regard to his epithets of colour and light generally, 
though less in the case of zanthos than in others. And this he could 
not have done, but for the fact that the organ was given to him only 
in its infancy, which is now full-grown in us. So full-grown is it, 
that a child of three years in our nurseries knows, that is to say sees, 
more of colour, than the man who founded for the race the sublime 
office of the poet, and who built upon his own foundations an edifice 
so lofty and so firm that it still towers unapproachably above the 
handiwork not only of common, but even of many uncommon men. 


23 Preface, p. xii. 
W. E. GLapsTone. 
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THE MURDER OF THOMAS BECKET. 


By the terms of the peace of Fréteval, the archbishop was to be 
restored to his estates and dignity. He on his part had given assur- 
ances of his intentions with which Henry had professed himself satisfied. 
Private communications had passed between him and the king, the 
nature of which is known only to us through the archbishop’s repre- 
sentations to his friends. That the reconcilation, however, was left 
incomplete, is evident both from Becket’s conduct and from Henry’s. 
The king had made the return of his favour conditional on Becket’s 
conduct. Either he did not trust Becket’s promises, or the promises 
were less ample than he desired. 

Immediately after the interview the king became dangerously 
ill, and for a month he believed that he wasdying. Becket returned 
to Sens, and sent messengers to England to young Henry announcing 
his approaching return, and requesting that his estates should be 
made over at once to his own people. The messengers were instructed 
privately to communicate with his English friends, and ascertain the 
state of public feeling. The young king named a day on which the 
trust should be made over to the archbishop’s officials, and advised 
that the archbishop should remain for a while on the continent, 
and endeavour to recover his father’s confidence. The messengers 
reported that he had many staunch supporters, the Earl of Cornwall 
among them; but they were unanimously of opinion that it would 
be unwise for the archbishop to reappear at Canterbury so long as 
the old king’s distrust continued. The peace of Fréteval, therefore, 
was obviously understood to have been inconclusive by all parties. 
The inconclusiveness was made still more apparent immediately 
after. 

At the beginning of September, Henry had partially recovered. 
The archbishop sent John of Salisbury and Herbert of Bosham to 
him to complain of the delay with the estates. He had been watched, 
perhaps, more closely than he was aware. The king knew nothing 
as yet of the intended excommunication of the bishops. But he 
knew Becket’s character. He felt it more than probable that mischief 
was meditated. He said that he must wait to see how the archbishop 
conducted himself. 

Passionate as usual, the archbishop complained to the pope; he 
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intimated that only his holiness’s orders prevented him from revenging 
his ill-treatment. ‘Prudence, however, told him that if he was to 
make an effective use of the excommunications which the pope had 
trusted to him, he must for the present restrain himself. Twice 
again he saw the king at Tours, and afterwards at Amboise. Henry 
was reserved, but not unkind. The archbishop had professed a wish 
for peace. If his behaviour after his return to England proved that 
he was in earnest in these professions—if he remained quietly in his 
province, and made no further disturbances—the king said that he 
was prepared to show him every possible kindness. 

The king needed no more complete justification of his suspicions 
than an expression which Becket used in relating this conversation to 
his friend Herbert. ‘ As the king was speaking,’ he said, ‘I thought 
of the words: “ All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. It is evident on the face of the narrative that the 
king never gave the conscious sanction to violent measures against 
the bishops, which Becket pretended afterwards that he had received. 
In answer to his complaints at Amboise, Henry may have told him 
that the rights of the see of Canterbury should be assured, and that, if 
those rights had been impaired, satisfaction should be made to him. To 
this last conference, and to some such words as these, the Count of 
Blois may have referred in his letter to the pope. But Becket and 
his friends put a construction upon the promises which none knew 
better than they that Henry did not intend. It is as certain that 
Becket’s own professions were no less equivocal—that when he spoke of 
peace he was thinking only of a peace of which he was to dictate 
the terms, and that he had already determined to reopen the war on 
a new stage on the instant of his return to his cathedral. 

But the return was now determined on, be the consequences what 
they might. The English bishops had their friends among the 
cardinals. In the course of the autumn it became known in England 
that the archbishop had applied for censures against the bishops, and 
that the pope had granted them. They advised the king to insist 
that Becket should bind himself by some more explicit engagements 
before he should be allowed to land, that he should be examined 
especially as to whether he had received any letters of excommuni- 
cation from Rome, and that if he were in possession of such letters he 
should surrender them. Henry preferred to trust to the archbishop’s 
honour, or to the watchfulness of the wardens of the ports. He was 
weary of the struggle. Doubtless he had his misgivings, as the 
bishops had; but he had made up his mind that the experiment 
should be tried, with, on his part at least, a faithful discharge of his 


own engagements. 
The archbishop had gone to Rouen in November to settle accounts 


0° 


with creditors who had advanced him money. He had meant to see 


Henry once more, but Henry wrote to say that the delay of his returt 
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had led to disquieting rumours which ought not to continue. He 
desired the archbishop to go back to Canterbury at once; and, that 
he might be subjected to no inconvenience on landing, he sent John 
of Oxford, whose person was well known, to accompany and protect 
him. John of Oxford’s instructions were, after seeing Becket safe at 
Canterbury, to go on to the young king and give orders for the imme- 
diate restoration of the property of the see. 

The die was cast. The archbishop resolved to go. There was 
abundant disaffection in England. In the spring of this very year, 
the king had been obliged to suspend the sheriffs in every county, 
and ultimately to remove many of them, for extortion and oppression.' 
The clergy were lukewarm in his interests; but there were better 
reasons for relying upon the nobles. The king had thrust a bridle in 
their mouths, restraining what they called their liberties, and many 
of them, as was afterwards proved, were ready to make common cause 
with the Church against the Crown. The archbishop was perfectly 
right in expecting to find among the laity a party who would stand 
by him. He went once more to Sens to take leave of his entertainers. 
After an affectionate parting with Lewis and the Queen of France, 
retaining still his old taste for magnificence, he rode down to the 
coast with an escort of a hundred cavaliers, and there once more, 
separated from him but by a few hours’ sail, lay the white cliffs of 
England. 

It was thought likely, if it was not known for certain, that Becket 
would bring with him letters from the pope, and the introduction 
of such letters, if to the hurt of any English subject, was against 
the law, without a written license from the king. The duty of the 
wardens of the ports was to search the persons and the baggage of 
any one whom there was ground for suspecting, and on reaching the 
coast Becket learned that the three prelates who were to be excom- 
municated, the Sheriff of Kent, Sir Ranulf de Broc, and Sir Reginald 
de Warenne one of the council of the young king, were waiting for 
him at Dover to ascertain whether he was the bearer of any such 
explosive missile. The future martyr was not select in his language. 
‘Archdevils,’ ‘ priests of Baal,’ ‘ standard-bearers of the Balaamites,’ 
‘children of perdition,’ were the common phrases with which he de- 
scribed the unfortunate bishops who were thus trying to escape their 
sentences. To outwit their vigilance, a day or two before he meant to 
sail, he sent over a boy in a small vessel whose insignificant appear- 
ance would attract no attention. The boy or nun (for there is reason 
to suppose that the bearer was a woman disguised) presented himself 
suddenly before the Archbishop of York in St. Peter’s Oratory at 
Dover, placed the letter of suspension in his hands, and disappeared 
before he had time to learn its contents. In the same hour, and by 


1 Benedict. 
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the same instrument, the still more terrible letters of excommunica- 
tion were served on the Bishops of London and Salisbury. Their pre- 
cautions had been baffled. The shots had been fired which opened 
the new campaign, and the mark had been successfully hit. Sir 
Ranulf de Broce searched the town with a drawn sword for the 
audacious messenger, but the messenger had vanished. 

It would have gone ill with Becket had he landed in the midst 
of the storm which the delivery of the letters instantly kindled, 
The ground of the censures was the coronation of the young king, 
To excommunicate the bishops who had officiated was to deny the 
‘young king’s title to the crown. The archbishop had come back 
then, it seemed, to defy the government and light a civil war. The 
next morning, when he and his friends were examining the vessel in 
which they were about to embark, an English boat ran into the 
harbour. Some one leaped on shore, and, coming straight to Herbert, 
told him that if the archbishop went to Dover he was a dead man; 
the excommunications had set the country on fire. A rapid council 
was held. Several of the priests were frightened. The certain dis- 
pleasure of the king was admitted with a frankness which showed 
how little Becket really supposed that Henry would approve what he 
had done. Becket asked Herbert for advice. Herbert, always the 
worst adviser that he could have consulted, said that they must 
advance or fall into disgrace. Let the archbishop go boldly forward, 
and he would tread the dragon under his feet. The worst that 
could befall him was a glorious martyrdom. 

Much of this fine language may have been an afterthought. The 
archbishop, when a choice of conduct lay before him, was certain to 
choose the most rash. He decided, however, to avoid Dover, and on 
the morning of the Ist of December he sailed up the river to Sand- 
wich, with his cross raised conspicuously above the figure-head of his 
ship. Sandwich was his own town. The inhabitants were lieges of 
the see, and a vast and delighted crowd was gathered on the quay to 
receive him. The change of destination was known at Dover Castle. 
Sir Reginald de Warenne, the Sheriff of Kent, and Ranulf de Broce, 
had ridden across, and had arrived at Sandwich before the archbishop 
landed. John of Oxford hurried to them with the king’s orders that 
the archbishop was to be received in peace. They advanced in con- 
sequence without their arms, and inquired the meaning of the excom- 
munication of the bishops. To their extreme surprise, they were 
told that the letters had been issued with the king’s knowledge and 
permission. To so bold an assertion no immediate answer was 
possible. They pointed to his train, among whom were some French 
clergy. Strangers coming into England without a passport were 
required to swear allegiance for the time of their stay. The sheriff 
said that the priests must take the usual oaths. Becket scornfully 
answered that no clerk in his company should take any oath at all. 
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He declined further conversation, and bade them come to him after 
two days to the palace of Canterbury if they had more to say. 

Becket passed the remainder of the day at Sandwich. The next 
morning he set out for his cathedral. Seven years he had been absent, 
and for all those years his name had been a household word in castle 
and parsonage, grange and cabin. In England people sympathise 
instinctively with every one who opposes the Crown, and between 
Sandwich and Canterbury Becket was among his own tenants, to 
whom he had been a gentler master than Ranulf de Broc. The 
short winter day’s ride was one long triumphal procession. Old men, 
women, and children lined the roads on their knees to beg his blessing. 
Clergy came at the head of their parishioners with garlands and banners. 
Boys chanted hymns. Slowly at a foot’s pace the archbishop made 
his way among the delighted multitudes. It was evening before he 
reached Canterbury. He went direct to the cathedral. His face 
shore as he entered, ‘ like the face of Moses when he descended from 
the mount.’ He seated himself on his throne, and the monks came 
one by one and kissed him. Tears were in all eyes. ‘ My lord,’ 
Herbert whispered to him, ‘it matters not now when you depart 
hence. Christ has conquered. Christ is now king.’ ‘ He looked at 
me,’ says Herbert, ‘ but he did not speak.’ 

Strangely in that distant century, where the general history 
is but outline, and the colours are dim, and the lights and shadows fall 
where modern imagination chooses to throw them, and the great men 
and women who figured on the world’s stage are, for the most part, 
only names, the story of Becket, in these last days of it especially, stands 
out as in some indelible photograph, every minutest feature of it 
as distinct as if it were present to our eyes. We have the terrible 
drama before us in all its details. We see the actors, we hear their 
very words, we catch the tones of their voices, we perceive their 
motives; we observe them from day to day, and hour to hour; we 
comprehend and sympathise with the passions through the fierce 
collision of which the action was worked out to its catastrophe. The 
importance of the questions which were at issue, the characters of 
the chief performers, and the intense interest with which they were 
watched by the spectators, raise the biographies and letters in which 
the story is preserved to a level of literary excellence far beyond what 
is to be found in all contemporary writings. 

The archbishop slept in his desolate palace. No preparations had 
been made for him. The stores had not been laidin. The barns 
and byres were empty. anulf de Broce had swept up the last 
harvest, and had left the lands bare. In the morning (December 3) 
de Warenne and the sheriff reappeared with the chaplains of the 
three bishops. They had been led to hope, they said, that the arch- 
bishop would come home in peace. Instead of peace he had brought 
asword, By scattering excommunications without notice, he was intro- 
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ducing confusion into every department ofthe realm. The very crown 
was made dependent on the archbishop’s will. The law of England 
was reduced to the archbishop’s edicts. Such an assumption could 
not and would not be allowed. The excommunication of the bishops 
was a direct blow at the authority of the young king. For the arch- 
bishop’s own sake they advised him, and in the king’s name they 
commanded him, to take the censures off, or a time might come 
when he would regret his violence too late to repair it. 

Until the issue of the sentences against the three bishops, Alexander 
had not committed himself to any positive act in Becket’s favour, 
and it had been to compromise the papacy distinctly in the quarrel 
that the pope’s letters had been thus immediately discharged. Becket 
answered that the excommunications had been issued by the supreme 
pontiff, and that he could not undo the work of his superior. He 
admitted, with exasperating satire, that he was not displeased to see 
his holiness defend the Church with his own hands. To punish men 
who had broken the law was not to show contempt of the king. He 
had himself complained to the king of the bishops’ conduct, and the 
king had promised that he should have satisfaction. For the rest he 
acknowledged no right in the king or any man to challenge his 
conduct. He bore the spiritual sword, and did pot mean to shrink 
from drawing it against sinners, whatever might be the inconvenience. 
If the bishops would take an oath to submit to any sentence which 
the pope might pass upon them, he would strain a point and absolve 
them; without such an oath, never. 

The answer was carried to Dover. Foliot and the Bishop of 
Salisbury were willing, it was said, to have sworn as Becket pre- 
scribed. The archbishop declared that he would spend the last 
farthing that he possessed rather than yield to such insolence. The 
young king was at Winchester.2 De Warenne hastened to him to 
report Becket’s behaviour, and probably to ask instructions as to 
what the bishops should do. They crossed eventually to the old 
king’s court in Normandy, but not till after a delay of more than a 
fortnight at Dover. Obviously the conduct which they were to pur- 
sue was carefully canvassed and deliberately resolved upon. Becket 
himself, too, found it prudent to offer explanations, and sent the Prior 
of Dover after de Warenne to Winchester to report the archbishop’s 
arrival, and to ask permission for him to present himself. From the 
rapidity with which events now passed, the prior must have ridden 
night and day. Young Henry being still under age, the archbishop’s 
messenger was received by his guardians, whom he found in towering 
indignation. The excommunication was regarded as an invitation to 
rebellion, and had Henry died in August there undoubtedly would 
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have been rebellion. ‘ Does the archbishop mean to make pagans of 
us, with his suspensions and curses?’ they said; ‘does he intend to 
upset the throne?’ The prior asked to be allowed to see the young 
king himself. He assured them that the archbishop had meant no 
injury to him. No one in the realm besides bis father loved the 
prince more dearly. The displeasure was only that other hands than 
those of the primate had placed the crown upon his head. He 
repeated the story that the old king knew what was to be done 
to the bishops. He trusted that the young king would not refuse to 
receive a person who only desired to do him loyal service. 

The court was evidently perplexed by the confident assertions 
with respect to Henry. The Earl of Cornwall advised that Becket 
should be allowed to come ; they could hear from himself an explana- 
tion of the mystery. Geoffrey Ridel, the Archdeacon of Salisbury, 
happened, however, to be present. Ridel was one of Henry the 
Second’s most confidential advisers; whom Becket had cursed at 
Vezelay and habitually spoke of as an archdevil. He had been 
intimately acquainted with the whole details of the quarrel from its 
commencement, and was able to affirm positively that things were 
not as Becket represented. He recommended the guardians to con- 
sult the king before the archbishop was admitted ; and the Prior of 
Dover was, in consequence, dismissed without an answer. 

The archbishop had committed himself so deeply that he could 
not afford to wait. His hope was to carry the country with him 
before the king could interfere, or at least to have formed a party 
too strong to be roughly dealt with. The Prior of Dover not having 
brought back a positive prohibition, he left Canterbury professedly 
to go himself to Winchester: but he chose to take London in his 
way; it was easy to say that he had been long absent; that his 
flock required his presence ; that there were children to be confirmed, 
candidates for the priesthood to be ordained—holy rites of all kinds, 
too long neglected, to be attended to. There was no difficulty in 
finding an excuse for a circuit through the province ; and the archi- 
episcopal visitation assumed the form of a military parade. Few as 
the days had been since he had set his foot on the English shore, he 
had contrived to gather about him a knot of laymen of high birth 
and station. Quidam illustres, certain persons of distinction, 
attended him with their armed retainers, and, surrounded by a 
steel-clad retinue with glancing morions and bristling lances, the 
archbishop set out for London a week after his return from the 
Continent. Rochester lay in his way. Rochester Castle was one of 
the strongholds which he had challenged for his own. The gates of 
the castle remained closed against him, but the townsmen received 
him as their liege lord. As he approached Southwark the citizens 
poured out to greet the illustrious Churchman who had dared to 
defy his sovereign. A vast procession of three thousand clergy and 
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scholars formed on the road, and went before him chanting a Te 
Deum; and this passionate display had a deliberate and dangerous 
meaning which every one who took part in it understood. To the 
anxious eyes of the court it was a first step in treason, and in the 
midst of the shouts of the crowd a voice was distinguished, saying, 
‘ Archbishop, ’ware the knife!’ 

It was on December 13 that Becket reached London Bridge. He 
slept that night close by, at the palace of the old Bishop of Win- 
chester. His movements had been watched. The next morning Sir 
Jocelyn of Arundel and another knight waited on him with an order 
from the court at Winchester to return instantly to Canterbury, and 
to move no more about the realm with armed men. The archbishop 
had not ventured so far to be frightened at the first hard word. He 
received Sir Jocelyn as a king might receive a rebel feudatory. 
With lofty fierceness he said he would go back at no man’s bidding if 
Christmas had not been so near when he desired to be in his cathedral.* 
‘ May I not visit my diocese?’ he demanded. ‘Will the king drive 
off the shepherd that the wolf may tear the flock? Let God see to 
it!’ Arundel said that he had come to deliver the king’s commands, 
not to dispute about them. ‘Carry back, then, my commands to 
your king,’ said the archbishop.‘ ‘Your commands!’ Arundel 
retorted; ‘address your commands to those of your own order.’ 
Turning sternly to the young lords in the archbishop’s suite, he bade 
them remember their duties, and rode off with his companion. 

To obey was to lose the game. Instead of obeying, the arch- 
bishop went on to Harrow, a benefice of his own into which an 
incumbent had been intruded by the Crown. From Harrow he sent 
for the old Abbot of St. Albans, and despatched him to Winchester 
with a list of complaints. At the same time, and to learn the 
strength of the party at court which he supposed to be ready to 
stand by him, he sent a monk—apparently William of Canterbury, 
who tells the story—on a secret and dangerous mission to the Earl of 
Cornwall. The monk went disguised as a physician, Becket bidding 
him write word how things were going. The words in which he 
gave the order show his intention beyond possibility of question. 
The pretended physician was to go velut alter Cushy, and Cushy was 
the messenger who brought word to David that the Lord had avenged 
him of his enemies, and that the young king Absalom was dead.’ 

The Earl of Cornwall was well-disposed to Becket, but was true 
to his king and his country. When the rebellion actually broke out 
three years after, the Earl of Cornwall’s loyalty saved Henry’s crown. 
He was willing to befriend the archbishop within the limits of law, 


* « Spiritu fervens respondit se nullatenus propter inhibitionem hanc regressurum, 
nisi quia tunc jam festus tam solemnis urgebat dies quo ecclesize suz abesse noluit.’ 
‘ «Si et mandata mea regi vestro renunciaturi estis..— William of Canterbury. 


5 2 Samuel xviii. 31. 
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but not to the extent upon which Becket counted. He received the 
disguised monk into his household; he examined him closely as to 
the archbishop’s intentions. He would perhaps have allowed him to 
remain, but a servant of the young king recognised the man through 
his assumed character as one of Becket’s immediate followers two 
days after his arrival. The earl bade him begone on the instant, 
and tell his master to look to himself; his life was in peril. 

The Abbot of St. Albans had travelled more slowly. The dis- 
covery was a bad preparation for his reception. Sir Jocelyn of 
Arundel had brought back Becket’s insolent answer, and the open 
disobedience of the order to return to Canterbury could be construed 
only as defiance. To the alarmed guardians it seemed as if an insur- 
rection might break out at any moment. The abbot found the court 
at Breamore, near Fordingbridge, in Hampshire. He was admitted, 
and he presented his schedule of wrongs, which, after all, was trifling. 
The archbishop’s clergy were forbidden to leave the realm. He had 
been promised restitution of his property, but it had been given 
back to him in ruins. His game had been destroyed ; his woods had 
been cut down ; his benefices were detained from him. As a last out- 
rage, since his return Sir Ranulf de Broc had seized a cargo of wine 
which he had brought over with the old king’s permission. The 
vessel in which it had arrived had been scuttled, and the crew had 
been incarcerated. God was injured when his clergy were injured, 
the abbot said, and in Becket’s name he demanded redress. 

The abbot had spoken firmly, but in language and manner he had 
at least recognised that he was a subject addressing his sovereign. <A 
priest in his train, with Becket’s own temper in him, thundered out 
as the abbot had ended: ‘ Thus saith the Lord Primate, “ Let man 
so think of us as ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God. If justice be not done as right demands, ye need not doubt 
that we will do our part and use the powers which God has committed 
to us.”’ The fierce message was delivered amidst scowling groups of 
knights and nobles. Hot youths clenched their fists and clutched 
their dagger-hilts. A courtier told the bold priest that, but for the 
honour of the king’s presence, he should suffer for his insolence. Sir 
Reginald de Warenne, who was present, said, ‘ The bows are bent on 
both sides.’ The Earl of Cornwall, fresh from his conference with 
Becket’s secret messenger, muttered, ‘ Ere Lent there will be wild 
work in England.’ 

The archbishop was still at Harrow when the abbot came back with 
an account of his reception. Many things the abbot must have been 
able to tell him which have been left unrecorded. Thus much, at 
any rate, must have been made plain—-that the archbishop could not 
count on any immediate armed intervention. For the moment, at 
least, he would be left to face alone the storm which he had raised. 
The best that he could now hope to effect would be to bury himself and 
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his enemies in common ruin. He foretold his fate to the abbot, and, 
resisting entreaties to spend Christmas at St. Albans, went back to 
Canterbury, where he had still work before him which could be 
accomplished only in his own cathedral. 

The story now turns to Henry’s court in Normandy. Between 
Southampton and the Norman coast communications were easy and 
rapid; and the account of the arrival of the censured bishops, with 
the indignant words which burst from the king at the unwelcome 
news which he heard from them for the first time, is an imperfect 
legend in which the transactions of many days must have been 
epitomised. 

The bishops did not leave England till the 20th or 2lst of 
December,® and before their appearance the king must have heard 
already not only of the excommunications and of the daring misuse 
of his own name, but of the armed progress to London, of the remark- 
able demonstration there, of the archbishop’s defiance of the govern- 
ment, of the mission of the Abbot of St. Albans, of the threats of the 
priest, and of the imminent danger of a general rebellion. During the 
first three weeks of this December many an anxious council must 
have been held in the Norman court, and many a scheme talked over 
and rejected for dealing with this impracticable firebrand. What 
could be done with him? No remedy was now available but a violent 
one. The law could not restrain a man who claimed to be superior 
to law, and whose claims the nation was not prepared directly to deny. 
Three centuries later the solution would have been a formal trial, 
with the block and axe as the sequel of a judicial sentence. LEccle- 
siastical pretensions were still formidable under Tudors, but the State 
had acquired strength to control them. In our own day the phantom 
has been exorcised altogether, and an archbishop who used Becket’s 
language would be consigned to an asylum. In Becket’s own time 
neither of these methods was possible. Becket himself could neither 
be borne with, consistently with the existence of the civil government, 
nor resisted save at the risk of censures which even the king scarcely 
dared to encounter. A bishop might have committed the seven deadly 
sins, but his word was still a spell which could close the gates of heaven. 
The allegiance of the people could not be depended upon for a day if 
Becket chose to declare the king excommunicated, unless the pope 
should interfere; and the pope was an inadequate resource in a 
struggle for the supremacy of the Church over the State. It was not 
until secular governments could look popes and bishops in the face, 
and bid them curse till they were tired, that the relations of Church 
and State admitted of legal definition. Till that time should arrive 
the ecclesiastical theory was only made tolerable by submitting to 
the checks of tacit compromise and practical good sense. 


* Herbert says that they arrived at Bayeux paucis diebus ante natalem Domini. 
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Necessities for compromises of this kind exist at all times. In 
the most finished constitutions powers are assigned to the different 
branches of the State which it would be inconvenient or impossible 
to remove, yet which would cause an immediate catastrophe if the 
theory were made the measure of practice. The Crown retains a 
prerogative at present which would be fatal to it if strained. Parlia- 
ment would make itself intolerable if it asserted the entire privileges 
which it legally possesses. The clergy in the twelfth century were 
allowed and believed to be ministers of God in a sense in which neither 
Crown nor baron dared appropriate the name to themselves. None 
the less the clergy could not be allowed to reduce Crown and barons 
into entire submission to themselves. If either churchman or king 
broke the tacit bargain of mutual moderation which enabled them to 
work together harmoniously, the relations between the two orders 
might not admit of more satisfactory theoretic adjustment; but there 
remained the resource to put out of the way the disturber of the peace. 
Fuel ready to kindle was lying dry throughout Henry’s dominions. 
If Becket was to be allowed to scatter excommunications at his own 
pleasure, to travel through the country attended by knights in arms, 
and surrounded by adoring fools who regarded him as a supernatural 
being, it was easy to foresee the immediate future of England and of 
half France. To persons, too, who knew the archbishop as well as 
Henry’s court knew him, the character of the man himself who was 
causing so much anxiety must have been peculiarly irritating. Had 
Becket been an Anselm, he might have been credited with a desire to 
promote the interests of the Church, not fur power’s sake, but for the 
sake of those spiritual and moral influences which the Catholic 
Church was still able to exert, at least in some happy instances. But 
no such high ambition was to be traced either in Becket’s agitation 
or in Becket’s own disposition. He was still the self-willed, violent, 
unscrupulous chancellor, with the dress of the saint upon him, but 
not the nature. His cause was not the mission of the Church to 
purify and elevate mankind, but the privilege of the Church to 
control the civil government, and to dictate the law in virtue of 
magical powers which we now know to have been a dream and a 
delusion. His personal religion was not the religion of a regenerated 
heart, but a religion of self-torturing asceticism, a religion of the 
scourge and the hair shirt, a religion in which the evidences of grace 
were to be traced not in humbleness and truth, but in the worms and 
maggots which crawled about his body. He was the impersonation 
not of what was highest and best in the Catholic Church, but of what 
was falsest and worst. The fear which he inspired was not the 
reverence willingly offered to a superior nature, but a superstitious 
terror like that felt for witches and enchanters, which brave men at 
the call of a higher duty could dare to defy. 
No one knows what passed at Bayeux during the first weeks of 
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that December. King and council, knights and nobles, squires and 
valets must: have talked of little else but Becket and his doings. The 
pages at Winchester laid their hands on their dagger-hilts when the 
priest delivered his haughty message. The peers and gentlemen who 
surrounded Henry at Bayeux are not likely to have felt more gently 
as each day brought news from England of some fresh audacity. At 
length, a few days before Christmas, the three bishops arrived. Two 
were under the curse, and could not be admitted into the king’s pre- 
sence. The Archbishop of York, being only suspended, carried less 
contamination with him. At a council the archbishop was intro- 
duced, and produced Alexander’s letters. From these it appeared not 
only that he and the other bishops were denounced by name, but that 
every person who had taken any part in the young king’s coronation 
was by implication excommunicated also. It is to be remembered 
that the king had received a positive sanction for the coronation 
from Alexander; that neither he nor the bishops had received the 
prohibition till the ceremony was over; and that the prohibitory 
letter, which it is at least possible that the king would have respected, 
had been kept back by Becket himself. 

The Archbishop of York still advised forbearance, and an appeal 
once more to Rome. The pope would see at last what Becket really 
was, and would relieve the country of him. But an appeal to Rome 
would take time, and England meanwhile might be in flames. ‘ By 
God’s eyes,’ said the king, ‘ if all are excommunicated who were con- 
cerned in the coronation, I am excommunicated also.’ Some one (the 
name of the speaker is not mentioned) said that there would be no 
peace while Becket lived. With the fierce impatience of a man 
baffled by a problem which he has done his best to solve, and has 
failed through no fault of his own, Henry is reported to have ex- 
claimed: ‘Is this varlet that I loaded with kindness, that came first 
to court to me on a lame mule, to insult me and my children, and 
take my crown from me? What cowards have I about me, that no 
one will deliver me from this lowborn priest!’ It is very likely that 
Henry used such words. The greatest prince that ever sat on throne, 
if tried as Henry had been, would have said the same; and Henry 
had used almost the same language to the bishops at Chinon in 1166. 
But it is evident that much is still untold. These passionate denun- 
ciations can be no more than the outcome of long and ineffectual 
deliberation. Projects must have been talked over and rejected ; orders 
were certainly conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop, and 
measures were devised for dealing with him short of his death. He 
was to be required to absolve the censured bishops. If he refused, he 
might be sent in custody to the young king, he might be brought to 
Normandy, he might be exiled from the English dominions, or he 
might be imprisoned in some English castle. Indications can be 
traced of all these plans; and something of the kind would probably 
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have been resolved upon, although it must have been painfully clear 
also that, without the pope’s help, none of them would really meet 
the difficulty. But the result was that the knights about the court, 
seeing the king’s perplexity, determined to take the risk on them- 
selves, and deliver both him and their country. If the king acted, 
the king might be excommunicated, and the empire might be laid 
under interdict, with the consequences which every one foresaw. For 
their own acts the penalty would but fall upon themselves. They did 
not know, perhaps, distinctly what they meant to do, but something 
might have to be done which the king must condemn if they proposed 


it to him, 
But being done unknown, 


He would have found it afterwards well done. 


Impetuous loyalty to the sovereign was in the spirit of the age. 

Among the gentlemen about his person whom Henry had intended 
to employ, could he have resolved upon the instructions which were to 
be given to them, were four knights of high birth and large estate— 
Sir Reginald Fitzurse, of Somersetshire, a tenant in chief of the 
Crown, whom Becket himself had originally introduced into the court ; 
Sir Hugh de Morville, custodian of Knaresborough Castle, and 
justiciary of Northumberland ; Sir William de Tracy, half a Saxon, 
with royal blood in him; and Sir Richard le Breton, who had been 
moved to volunteer in the service by another instance of Becket’s 
dangerous meddling. Le Breton was a friend of the king’s brother 
William, whom the archbishop had separated from the lady to whom 
he was about to be married on some plea of consanguinity. Sir 
William de Mandeville and others were to have been joined in the 
commission. But these four chose to anticipate both their com- 
panions and their final orders, and started alone.’ Their disappear- 
ance was observed. An express was sent to recall them, and the king 
supposed that they had returned. But they had gone by separate 
routes to separate ports. The weather was fair for the season of the 
year, with an east wind perhaps; and each had found a vessel without 
difficulty to carry him across the Channel. The rendezvous was Sir 
Ranulf de Broc’s castle of Saltwood, near Hythe, thirteen miles from 
Canterbury. 

The archbishop meanwhile had returned from his adventurous ex- 
pedition. The young king and his advisers had determined to leave him 
no fair cause of complaint, and had sent orders for the restoration of 


7 Mandeville came afterwards to Canterbury, and being asked what he had been 
prepared to do if he had found the archbishop alive, he said ‘that he would have 
taken the archbishop sharply to task for his attacks upon his sovereign: if the arch- 
bishop had been reasonable, there would have been peace ; if he had persisted in his 
obstinacy and presumption, beyond doubt he would have been compelled to yield.’ 
Mandeville, indisputably, had direct instructions from the king. (Materials, vol. i. 
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his wine and the release of the captured seamen ; but the archbishop 
would not wait for the State to do himjustice. On Christmas Eve he 
was further exasperated by the appearance at the gate of his palace of 
one of his sumpter mules, which had been brutally mutilated by Sir 
Ranulf de Broc’s kinsman Robert. ‘The viper’s brood,’ as Herbert de 
Bosham said, ‘ were lifting up their heads. The hornets were out. 
Bulls of Bashan compassed the archbishop round about.’ The Earl of 
Cornwall’s warning had reached him, but ‘ fight, not flight,’ was alone 
in his thoughts. He, too, was probably weary of the strife, and may 
have felt that he would serve his cause more effectually by death than 
by life. On Christmas day he preached in the cathedral on the text 
‘Peace to men of good will.’ There was no peace, he said, except to 
men of good will. He spoke passionately of the trials of the Church. 
As he drew towards an end he alluded to the possibility of his own 
martyrdom. Hecould scarcely articulate for tears. The congregation 
were sobbing round him. Suddenly his face altered, his tone changed. 
Glowing with anger, with the fatal candles in front of him, and in a 
voice of thunder, the solemn and the absurd strangely blended in the 
overwhelming sense of his own wrongs, he cursed the intruders into 
his churches; he cursed Sir Ranulf de Broc; he cursed Robert de 
Broce for cutting off his mule’s tail; he cursed by name several of the 
old king’s most intimate councillors who were at the court in Nor- 
mandy. At each fierce imprecation he quenched a light, and dashed 
down a candle. ‘As he spoke,’ says the enthusiastic Herbert, ‘ you 
saw the very beast of the prophet’s vision, with the face of a lion and 
the face of a man.’ He had drawn the spiritual sword, as he had 
sworn that he would. So experienced a man of the world could not 
have failed to foresee that he was provoking passions which would no 
longer respect his office, and that no rising in England would now be 
in time to save him. He was in better spirits, it was observed, after 
he had discharged his anathema. The Christmas festival was held in 
the hall. Asceticism was a virtue which was never easy to him. 
He indulged his natural inclinations at all permitted times, and on 
this occasion he ate and drank more copiously than usual. 

The next day Becket received another warning that he was in 
personal danger. He needed no friends to tell him that. The only 
attention which he paid to these messages was to send his secretary 
Herbert and his crossbearer Alexander Llewellyn to France, to report 
his situation to Lewis and to the Archbishop of Sens. He told Her- 
bert at parting that he would see his face no more. 

So passed at Canterbury Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of December. On that same Monday afternoon the 
four knights arrived at Saltwood. They were expected, for Sir 

8 One of his complaints, presented by the Abbot of St. Albans, had been that his 
clergy were not allowed to leave the realm, There seems to have been no practical 
difficulty. 
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Ranulf with a party of men-at-arms had gone to meet them. - There 
on their arrival they learned the fresh excommunications which had 
been pronounced against their host and against their friends at the 
court. The news could only have confirmed whatever resolutions 
they had formed. j 

On the morning of the 29th they rode with an escort of horse along 
the old Roman road to Canterbury. They halted at St. Augustine’s 
Monastery, where they were entertained by the abbot elect, Becket’s 
old enemy, the scandalous Clarembald. They perhaps dined there. 
At any rate they issued a proclamation bidding the inhabitants 
remain quiet in their houses in the king’s name, and then, with some 
of Clarembald’s armed servants in addition to their own party, they 
went on to the great gate of the archbishop’s palace. Leaving their 
men outside, the four knights alighted and entered the court. They 
unbuckled their swords, leaving them at the lodge, and, throwing 
gowns over their armour, they strode across to the door of the hall. 
Their appearance could hardly have been unexpected. It was now 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon. They had been 
some time in the town, and their arrival could not fail to have been 
reported. The archbishop’s midday meal was over. The servants 
were dining on the remains, and the usual company of mendicants 
were waiting for theirturn. The archbishop had been again disturbed 
at daybreak by intimation of danger. He had advised any of his 
clergy who were afraid to escape to Sandwich ; but none of them had 
left him. He had heard mass as usual. He had received his cus- 
tomary floggings. At dinner he had drunk freely, observing, when 
some one remarked upon it, that he that had blood to lose needed 
wine to support him. Afterwards he had retired into an inner room 
with John of Salisbury, his chaplain Fitzstephen, Edward Grim of 
Cambridge, who was on a visit to him, and several others, and was 
now sitting in conversation with them in the declining light of the 
winter afternoon till the bell should ring for vespers. 

The knights were recognised, when they entered the hall, as be- 
longing to the old king’s court. The steward invited them to eat. 
They declined, and desired him to inform the archbishop that they 
had arrived with a message from the Court. This was the first com- 
munication which the archbishop had received from Henry since he 
had used his name so freely to cover acts which, could Henry have 
anticipated them, would have barred his return to Canterbury for 
ever. The insincere professions of peace had covered an intention of 
provoking a rebellion. The truth was now plain. There was no room 
any more for excuse or palliation. What course had the king deter- 
mined on ? 

The knights were introduced. They advanced. The archbishop 
neither spoke nor looked at them, but continued talking to a monk 
who was next him. He himself was sitting ofa bed. The rest 
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of the party present were on the floor.. The knights seated themselves 
in the same manner, and for a few moments there was silence. Then 
Becket’s black restless eye'glanced fromi one to the other. He 
slightly noticed Tracy; and Fitzurse said a few unrecorded sentences 
to him, which ended with ‘God help you!’ To Becket’s friends 
the words sounded like insolence. “They may have meant no more 
than pity for the deliberate fool who was forcing destruction upon 
himself. 

Becket’s face flushed. Fitzurse went on: ‘ We bring you the com- 
mands of the king beyond the sea’; will you hear us in public or in 
private?’ Becket said he cared not.’ ‘In private, then,’ said Fitz- 
urse. The monks thought afterwards that Fitzurse had meant to kill 
the archbishop where he sat. If the knights had entered the palace, 
thronged as it was with men, with any such intention, they would 
scarcely have left their swords behind them. The room was cleared, 
and a short altercation followed, of which nothing is known save that 
it ended speedily in high words on both sides. Becket called in his 
clergy again, his lay servants being excluded,® and bade Fitzurse go 
on. ‘Be it so, Sir Reginald said. ‘Listen then to what the king 
says. When the peace was made, he put aside all his complaints 
against you. He allowed you to return, as you desired, free to your 
see. You have now added contempt to your other offences. You 
have broken the treaty. You have allowed your pride to tempt you 
to defy your lord and master to your own sorrow. You have censured 
the bishops by whose ministration the prince was crowned. You have 
pronounced an anathema against the king’s ministers, by whose advice 
he is guided in the management of the Empire. You have made it 
plain that if you could you would take the prince’s crown from him. 
Your plots and contrivances to attain your ends are notorious to all 
men. Say, then, will you attend us to the king’s presence, and there 
answer for yourself? For this we are sent.’ 

The archbishop declared that he had never wished any hurt to 
the prince. The king had no occasion to be displeased if crowds came 
about him in the towns and cities after having been so long deprived 
of his presence. If he had done any wrong he would make satisfac- 
tion, but he protested against being suspected of intentions which 
had never entered his mind. 

Fitzurse did not enter into an altercation with him, but continued: 
‘The king commands further that you and your clerks repair without 
delay to the young king’s presence, and swear allegiance, and promise 
to amend your faults.’ 

The archbishop’s temper was fast rising. ‘I will do whatever may 
be reasonable,’ he said, ‘ but I tell you plainly the king shall have no 
oaths from me, nor from any one of my clergy. There has been too 
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much perjury already. I have absolved many, with God’s help, who 
had perjured themselves.'° I will absolve the rest when He permits.’ 

‘I understand you to say that you will not obey,’ said Fitzurse ; 
and went on in the same tone: ‘ The king commands you to absolve 
the bishops whom you have excommunicated without his permission 
(absque licentid sua).’ 

‘ The pope sentenced the bishops,’ the archbishop said. ‘If you 
are not pleased, you must go to him. The affair is none of mine.’ 

Fitzurse said it had been done at his instigation, which he did 
not deny ; but he proceeded to reassert that the king had given him 
permission. He had complained at the time of the peace of the injury 
which he had suffered in the coronation, and the king had told him 
that he might obtain from the pope any satisfaction for which he liked 
to ask. 

If this was all the consent which the king had given, the pretence 
of his authority was inexcusable. Fitzurse could scarce hear the 
archbishop out with patience. ‘ Ay, ay!’ said he; ‘will you make 
the king out to be a traitor, then? The king gave you leave to ex- 
communicate the bishops when they were acting by his own order! 
It is more than we can bear to listen to such monstrous accusations.’ 

John of Salisbury tried to check the archbishop’s imprudent 
tongue, and whispered to him to speak to the knights in private ; 
but when the passion was on him, no mule was more ungovernable 
than Becket. Drawing to a conclusion, Fitzurse said to him: ‘ Since 
you refuse to do any one of those things which the king requires of 
you, his final commands are that you and your clergy shall forthwith 
depart out of this realm and out of his dominions, never more to 
return.!! You have broken the peace, and the king cannot trust you 
again.’ 

Becket answered wildly that he would not go—never again 
would he leave England. Nothing but death should now part him 
from his church. Stung by the reproach of ill-faith, he poured out 
the catalogue of his own injuries. He had been promised restora- 
tion, and instead of restoration he had been robbed and insulted. 
Ranulf de Broce had laid an embargo on his wine. Robert de Broc 
had cut off his mule’s tail, and now the knights had come to menace 
him. 

De Morville said that if he had suffered any wrong he had only to 
appeal to the council, and justice would be done. 


1 He was alluding to the bishops who had sworn to the Constitutions of Claren- 
don. 

1 «Hoc est preceptum regis, ut de regno et terra que ipsius subjacet imperio 
cum tuis omnibus egrediaris ; neque enim pax erit tibi vel tuorum cuiquam ab hic 
die, quia pacem violdsti.’ These remarkable words are given by Grim, who heard 
them spoken. After the deliberate fraud of which Becket had been guilty-towards 
the pope in suppressing the inhibitory letter addressed to the Archbishop of York, 
Alexander might perhaps have been induced at last to approve of such a measure. 
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Becket did not wish for the council's justice. ‘I have complained 
enough,’ he said; ‘so many wrongs are daily heaped upon me that I 
could not find messengers to carry the tale of them. I am refused 
access to the court. Neither one king nor the other will do me 
right. I will endure it no more. I will use my own powers as 
archbishop, and no child of man shall prevent me.’ 

‘ You will lay the realm under interdict, then, and excommuni- 
cate the whole of us?’ said Fitzurse. 

*So God help me,’ said one of the others, ‘he shall not do that. 
He has excommunicated over-many already. We have borne too 
long with him.’ 

The knights sprang to their feet, twisting their gloves and 
swinging their arms. The archbishop rose. In the general noise 
words could no longer be accurately heard. At length the knights 
moved to leave the room, and, addressing the archbishop’s attendants, 
said, ‘ In the king’s name we command you to see that this man does 
not escape.’ 

‘Do you think I shall fly then?’ cried the archbishop. ‘ Neither 
for the king nor for any living man will I fly. You cannot be more 
ready to kill me than I am to die. . . . Here you will find me,’ he 
shouted, following them to the door as they went out, and calling 
after them. Some of his friends thought that he had asked De 
Morville to come back and speak quietly with him, but it was not so. 
He returned to his seat still excited and complaining. 

‘ My lord,’ said John of Salisbury to him, ‘it is strange that you 
will never be advised. What occasion was there for you to go after 
these men and exasperate them with your bitter speeches? You 
would have done better surely by being quiet and giving them a 
milder answer. They mean no good, and you only commit your- 
self.’ 

The archbishop sighed, and said, ‘I have done with advice. I 
know what I have before me.’ 

It was four o’clock when the knights entered. It was now nearly 
five; and unless there were lights the room must have been almost 
dark. Beyond the archbishop’s chamber was an ante-room, beyond the 
ante-room the hall. The knights, passing through the hall into the 
quadrangle, and thence to the lodge, called their men to arms. The 
great gate was closed. A mounted guard was stationed outside with 
orders to allow no one to go out or in. The knights threw off their 
cloaks and buckled on their swords. This was the work of a few 
minutes. From the cathedral tower the vesper bell was beginning 
to sound. The archbishop had seated himself to recover from the 
agitation of the preceding scene, when a breathless monk rushed 
in to say that the knights were arming. ‘Who cares? Let them 
arm,’ was all that the archbishop said. His clergy were less indiffe- 
rent. If the archbishop was ready for death they were not. The 
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door from the hall into the court was closed and barred, and a short 
respite was thus secured. The intention of the knights, it may be 
presumed, was to seize the archbishop and carry him off to Saltwood, 
or to De Morville’s castle at Knaresborough, or perhaps to Normandy. 
Coming back to execute their purpose, they found themselves stopped 
by the hall door. To burst it open would require time; the ante- 
room between the hall and the archbishop’s apartments opened by an 
oriel window and an outside stair into a garden. Robert de Broce, 
who knew the house well, led the way to it in the dark. The steps 
were broken, but a ladder was standing against the window, by which 
the knights mounted, and the crash of the falling casement told the 
fluttered group about the archbishop that their enemies were upon 
them. There was still a moment. The party who entered by the 
window, instead of turning into the archbishop’s room, first went into 
the hall to open the door and admit their comrades. From the 
archbishop’s room a second passage, little used, opened into the 
south-west corner of the cloister, and from the cloister there was a 
way into the south transept of the cathedral. The cry was, ‘To 
the church. To the church.’ There at least there would be imme- 
diate safety. 

The archbishop had told the knights that they would find him 
where they left him. He did not choose to show fear, or he was 
afraid, as some thought, of losing his martyrdom. He would not 
move. The bell had ceased. They reminded him that vespers had 
begun, and that he ought to be in the cathedral. Half yielding, 
half resisting, his friends swept him down the passage into the 
cloister. His cross had been forgotten in the haste. He refused to 
stir till it was fetched and carried before him as usual. Then only, 
himself incapable of fear, and rebuking the terror of the rest, he 
advanced deliberately to the door into the south transept.'? His train 
was scattered behind him, all along the cloister from the passage 
leading out of the palace. As he entered the church cries were heard 
from which it became plain that the knights had broken into the 
archbishop’s room, had found the passage, and were following him. 
Almost immediately Fitzurse, Tracy, De Morville, and Le Breton 
were discerned, in the dim light, coming through the cloister in 
their armour, with drawn swords, and axes in their left hands. A 
company of men-at-arms was behind them. In front they were 
driving before them a frightened flock of monks. 

From the middle of the transept in which the archbishop was 


12 Those who desire a more particular account of the scene about to be described 
should refer to Dean Stanley’s essay on the murder of Becket, which is printed in 
his Antiquities of Canterbury. Along with an exact knowledge of the localities and 
a minute acquaintance with the contemporary narratives, Dr. Stanley combines the 
far more rare power of historical imagination, which enables him to replace out of 
his materials an exact picture of what took place. 
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standing a single pillar rose into the roof. On the eastern side of 
it opened a chapel of St. Benedict, in which were the tombs of 
several of the old primates. On the west, running, of course, parallel 
to the nave, was a lady chapel. Behind the pillar steps led up 
into the choir, where voices were already singing vespers. A faint 
light may have been reflected into the transept from the choir tapers, 
and candles may perhaps have been burning before the altars in 
the two chapels—of light from without through the windows at 
that hour there could have been none. Seeing the knights coming 
on, the clergy who had entered with the archbishop closed the door 
and barred it. ‘ What do you fear?’ he cried in a clear, loud voice. 
‘Out of the way, you cowards! The Church of God must not be 
made a fortress.’ He stepped back and reopened the door with his 
own hands, to let in the trembling wretches who had been shut out 
among the wolves. They rushed past him, and scattered in the 
hiding-places of the vast sanctuary, in the crypt, in the galleries, or 
behind the tombs. All, or almost all, even of his closest friends, 
William of Canterbury, Benedict, John of Salisbury himself, forsook 
him to shift for themselves, admitting frankly that they were un- 
worthy of martyrdom. The archbishop was left alone with his 
chaplain Fitzstephen, Robert of Merton his old master, and Edward 
Grim, the stranger from Cambridge—or perhaps with Grim only, who 
says that he was the only one who stayed, and was the only one 
certainly who showed any sign of courage. A cry had been raised 
in the choir that armed men were breaking into the cathedral. The 
vespers ceased; the few monks assembled left their seats and 
rushed to the edge of the transept, looking wildly into the darkness. 

The archbishop was on the fourth step beyond the central pillar 
ascending into the choir when the knights came in. The outline of 
his figure may have been just visible to them, if light fell upon it 
from candles in the lady chapel. Fitzurse passed to the right of the 
pillar, De Morville, Tracy, and Le Breton to the left. Robert de 
Broce and Hugh Mauclerc, another apostate priest, remained at the 
door by which they entered. A voice cried ‘ Where is the traitor? 
Where is Thomas Becket?’ There was silence; such a name could 
not be acknowledged. ‘ Where is the archbishop ?’ Fitzurse shouted. 
‘TI am here,’ the archbishop replied, descending the steps, and meeting 
the knights full in the face. ‘What do you want with me? Iam 
not afraid of your swords. I will not do what is unjust.’ The 
knights closed round him. ‘Absolve the persons whom you have 
excommunicated,’ they said, ‘and take off the suspensions.’ They 
have made no satisfaction,’ he answered; ‘I will not.’ ‘ Then you 
shall die as you have deserved,’ they said. 

They had not meant to kill him—certainly not at that time and 
in that place. One of them touched him on the shoulder with the 
flat of his sword, and hissed in his ears, ‘ Fly, or you are a dead man.’ 
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There was still time; with a few steps he would have been lost in 
the gloom of the catbedral, and could have concealed himself in any 
one of a hundred hiding-places. But he was careless of life, and he 
felt that his time was come. ‘I am ready to die,’ he said. ‘May 
the Church through my blood obtain peace and liberty! I charge 
you in the name of God that you hurt no one here but me. The 
people from the town were now pouring into the cathedral; De 
Morville was keeping them back with difficulty at the head of the 
steps from the choir, and there was danger of a rescue. Fitzurse 
seized him, meaning to drag him off as a prisoner. He had been 
calm so far; his pride rose at the indignity of an arrest. ‘* Touch me 
not, thou abominable wretch!’ he said, wrenching his cloak out of 
Fitzurse’s grasp. ‘ Off, thou pander, thou!’'? Le Breton and Fitz- 
urse grasped him again, and tried to force him upon Tracy’s back. 
He grappled with Tracy and flung him to the ground, and then 
stood with his back against the pillar, Edward Grim supporting him. 
Fitzurse, stung by the foul epithet which Becket had thrown at him, 
swept his sword over him and dashed off his cap. Tracy, rising from 
the pavement, struck direct at his head. Grim raised his arm and 
caught the blow. The arm fell broken, and the one friend found 
faithful sank back disabled against the wall. The sword, with its 
remaining force, wounded the archbishop above the forehead, and 
the blood trickled down his face. Standing firmly, with his hands 
clasped, he bent his neck for the death-stroke, saying in a low 
voice, ‘I am prepared to die for Christ and for His Church.’ These 
were his last words. Tracy again struck him. He fell forward upon 
his knees and hands. In that position Le Breton dealt him a blow 
which severed the scalp from the head and broke the sword against 
the stone, saying, ‘Take that for my Lord William.’ De Broce or 
Mauclere—the needless ferocity was attributed to both of them— 
strode forward from the cloister door, set his foot on the neck of the 
dead lion, and spread the brains upon the pavement with his sword’s 
point. ‘ We may go,’ he said; ‘ the traitor is dead, and will trouble 
us no more.’ 

Such was the murder of Becket, the echoes of which are still 
heard across seven centuries of time, and which, be the final judg- 
ment upon it what it may, has its place among the most enduring 
incidents of English history. Was Becket a martyr, or was he justly 
executed as a traitor to his sovereign? Even in that supreme 
moment of terror and wonder, opinions were divided among his own 
monks. That very night Grim heard one of them say, ‘ He is no 
martyr, he is justly served.’ Another said, scarcely feeling, perhaps, 
the meaning of the words, ‘He wished to be king and more than 
king. Let him be king, let him be king.’ Whether the cause for 


18 «Lenonem appellans.’ In extreme moments Becket was never able to maintain 
his dignity. 
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which he died was to prevail, or whether the sacrifice had been in 
vain, hung on the answer which would be given to this momentous 
question. In a few days or weeks an answer came in a form to which 
in that age no rejoinder was possible, and the only uncertainty which 
remained at Canterbury was whether it was lawful to use the ordinary 
prayers for the repose of the dead man’s soul, or whether, in conse- 
quence of the astounding miracles which were instantly worked by 
his remains, the pope’s judgment ought not to be anticipated, and 
the archbishop ought not to be at once adored as a saint in heaven. 


J. A. Froupe. 





COSMIC EMOTION. 


By a cosmic emotion—the phrase is Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s—I mean 
an emotion which is felt in regard to the universe or sum of things, 
viewed as a cosmos or order. There are two kinds of cosmic 
emotion—one having reference to the Macrocosm or universe sur- 
rounding and containing us, the other relating to the Microcosm or 
universe of our own souls. When we try to put together the most 
general conceptions that we can form about the great aggregate of 
events that are always going on, to strike a sort of balance among 
the feelings which these events produce in us, and to add to these the 
feeling of vastness associated with an attempt to represent the whole 
of existence, then we experience a cosmic emotion of the first kind. 
It may have the character of awe, veneration, resignation, submission ; 
or it may be an overpowering stimulus to action, like the effect of 
the surrounding orchestra upon a musician who is thereby caught up 
and driven to play his proper part with force and exactness of time 
and tune. If, on the other hand, we consider the totality of our own 
actions and of the feelings that go with them or spring out of them, 
if we frame the highest possible generalisation to express the character 
of those which we call good, and if we contemplate this with the 
feeling of vastness which belongs to that which concerns all things 
that all men do, we shall experience a cosmic emotion of the second 
kind. Such an emotion finds voice in Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty: 


Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
O Duty, if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 


A special form of each of these kinds of cosmic emotion has been 
expressed in a sentence by Immanuel Kant, which has been perfectly 


translated by Lord Houghton: 


Two things I contemplate with ceaseless awe ; 
The stars of Heaven, and Man’s sense of Law. 
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For the star-full sky on a clear night is the most direct presentation 
of the sum of things that we can find, and from the nature of the 
circumstances is fitted to produce a cosmic emotion of the first kind. 
And the moral faculty of man was thought of by Kant as possessing 
universality in a peculiar sense; for the form of all right maxims, 
according to him, is that they are fit for universal law, applicable to 
all intelligent beings whatever. This mode of viewing the faculty is 
clearly well adapted for producing cosmic emotion of the second 
kind. 

The character of the emotion with which men contemplate the 
world, the temper in which they stand in the presence of the immen- 
sities and the eternities, must depend first of all on what they think 
the world is. The theory of the universe, the view of things, preva- 
lent at any time and place, will rouse appropriate feelings in those 
who contemplate it; not the same in all, for temperament varies 
with the individual, and the same facts stir differently different souls, 
yet so that, on the whole, the character of cosmic emotion depends on 
the nature of cosmic ideas. 

When, therefore, the inevitable progress of knowledge has changed 
the prevalent cosmic ideas, so that the world as we know it is not the 
world which our fathers knew, the old cosmic emotions are no longer 
found to fit. Knowledge must have been in men’s possession for a 
long time before it has acquired the certainty, the precision, the 
familiarity, the wide diffusion and comprehension which make it fit 
to rouse feelings strong enough and general enough for true poetic . 
expression. For the true poetry is that which expresses owr feelings, 
and not my feelings only—that which appeals to the universal in the 
heart of each one of us. So it comes about that the world of the 
poet, the world in its emotional aspect, always lags a little behind 
the world of science, not merely as it appears to the few who are able 
to assist at the birth of its conceptions, but even as it is roughly and 
in broad strokes revealed to the many. We always know a little 
nore than our imaginations have thoroughly pictured. To some 
minds there is hope and renewing of youth in the sense that the last 
word is not yet spoken, that greater mysteries yet lie behind the veil. 
The prophet himself may say with gladness, ‘He that cometh after 
me shall be preferred before me.’ But others see in the clearer and 
wider vision that approaches them the end of all beauty and joy in 
the earth ; because their old feelings are not suited to the new learn- 
ing, they think that learning can stir no feelings at all. Even the 
great poet already quoted, whom no science will put out of date, 
complained of the prosaic effects of explanation, and said, ‘ We murder 
to dissect.’ 

I propose to consider and compare an ancient and a modern 
system of cosmic ideas, and to show how the emotions suited to the 
latter have already in part received poetic expression. 
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In the early part of the fifth century of our era, the Neoplatonic 
philosopher Hierokles was teaching at Alexandria. He was an 
Alexandrian by birth, and had studied with Proklos, or a little before 
him, under Plutarch at Athens. He was a man of great eloquence, 
and of better Greek than most of his contemporaries. He astonished 
his hearers everywhere, says Suidas, by the calm, the magnificence, 
the width of his superlative intellect, and by the sweetness of his 
speech, full of the most beautiful words and things. A man of manly 
spirit and courage; for being once at Byzantium he came into colli- 
sion with the ecclesiastical authorities (tots xpatodov) and was 
scourged in court ; then, streaming with blood, he caught some of it 
in his hand and threw it at the magistrate, with this verse of the 
Odyssey: ‘ Here, Cyclops, drink wine, since you eat human flesh !’ 
For which contempt of court he was banished, but subsequently 
made his way back to Alexandria. Here he lectured on various 
topics, foreknowledge, will, and fate, expounding also some of the 
dialogues of Plato and other philosophical writings. 

But the matter of one course of lectures is preserved to us. It 
is a commentary on a document in hexameter verse belonging to the 
Pythagorean scriptures, dating apparently from the third century B.c. 
These lines were called by Jamblichus the Golden Verses; but 
Gregory of Nazianzum did them the honour to say they were rather 
made of lead. They are not elegant as poetry; the form of verse 
seems to have been adopted as an aid to the memory. More than 
half of them consist of a sort of versified ‘duty to God and my neigh- 
bour,’ except that it is not designed by the rich to be obeyed by the 
poor, that it lays stress on the laws of health, and that it is just such 
sensible counsel for the good and right conduct of life as an English 
gentleman might now-a-days give to his son. We need not be asto- 
nished that the step from the Mediterranean to Great Britain, over two 
thousand years of time, should make no great difference in the validity 
of maxims like these. We might go back four thousand years further, 
and find the same precepts handed down at Memphis as the wisdom 
of a hoar antiquity. ‘There’s some things as I’ve never felt i’ the 
dark about,’ says Mrs. Winthrop, ‘and they’re mostly what comes i’ 
the day’s work.’ 

There are curious indications that the point of view of the com- 
mentator is not that of the verses themselves. ‘ Before all things 
honour the immortal gods, as they are ordained by law,’ begin the 
verses, with the frank Erastianism of the Greeks, who held that 
every man should worship the gods in the manner belonging to his 
city and country; that matter being settled for themselves by the 
oracle of the Delphian Apollo. But this did not suit the Neoplatonist 
of the fifth century, whom the ‘law’ of his country required to wor- 
ship images of Mary and her son (to be sure, they might be adapted 
figures of Isis and Horus) and the miraculous toe-nails of some 
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filthy and ignorant monk. The law named in the verses could not 
be that which had scourged and banished a philosopher; so it is 
explained to mean the demiurgic law, which assigns to the gods 
their several orders, the law of the divine nature. We are to honour 
the immortal gods, says the commentator, in the order which is 
assigned to them by the law of their being. For Hierokles there is 
one supreme deity and three orders of angels—the immortal gods, 
the illustrious heroes, and the terrestrial demons or partially deified 
souls of men. The bishops, as we all know, multiplied these numbers 
by three. 

As to the kind of worship, our commentator quotes some old 
Pythagorean maxims. Yow shall honour the god best, by becoming 
godlike in your thoughts. Whoso giveth God honour as to one that 
needeth it, that man in his folly hath made himself greater than 
God. The wise man only is a priest, is a lover of God, is skilled 
to pray. ‘For, he says, ‘that man only knows how to worship who 
does not confound the relative dignity of worshipful things, who 
begins by offering himself as the victim, fashions his own soul into a 
divine image, and furnishes his mind as a temple for the reception of 
the divine light.’ ‘The whole force of worship,’ he says in another 
place, ‘lies in knowledge of the nature of that which is worshipped.’ 

[It is interesting to compare this last maxim with the proposition 
of Spinoza:' ‘He who clearly and distinctly understands himself and 
what affects him, loves God, and that the more, the more he under- 
stands himself and what affects him.’ For to understand clearly and 
distinctly is to contemplate in relation to God, to the cosmic idea. 
When the mind contemplates itself in relation to God, it necessarily 
rises from a lower to a higher grade of perfection. Now joy is the 
passage from a lower to a higher grade of perfection, and love is joy 
associated with the idea of an external cause. He, then, that rises 
to higher perfection in the presence of the idea of God, loves God. ] 

But it is in the latter portion of the Golden Verses that we find 
a general view of life and of nature assigned as the ground of the 
precepts which have gone before. There are in all seventy-one lines; 
of the last thirty-two I venture to subjoin a translation as nearly 
literal as is consistent with intelligibility.” 

Let not soft sleep come upon thine eyelids, till thou hast pondered thy deeds of 
the day : 

Wherein have I sinned? What work have Idone? What left undone that I 
was bound to do? 


Beginning at the first, go through even unto the last; and then let thy heart 
smite thee for the evil deed, but rejoice in the good work. 


1 «Qui se suosque affectus clare et distincte intelligit, Deum amat, et eo magis, 
quo se suosque affectus magis intelligit..—Zth. v. prop. xv. Cf. Affectuum defini- 
tiones ad fin. part. iii. 

? The text followed is that of Mullach, in the Fragmenta Philosophorwm 
Grecorum, Paris, 1860, from the prolegomena to which my information is derived. 
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Work at these commandments, and think upon them; these commandments 
shalt thou love. 

They shall surely set thee in the way of divine righteousness; yea, by Him who 
gave into our soul the Tetrad, well-spring of Nature everlasting. 

Set to thy work with a will, beseeching the gods for the end thereof. 

And when thou hast mastered these commandments, thou shalt know the being 
of the gods that die not, and of men that die; thou shalt know of things, wherein 
they are diverse, and the kinship that binds them in one. 

Know, so far as is permitted thee, that Nature in all things is like unto herself, 

That thou mayest not hope that of which there is no hope, nor be ignorant of 
that which may be. 

Know thou also that the woes of men are the work of their own hands: 

Miserable are they, because they see not and hear not the good that is very 
nigh them; and the way of escape from evil, few there be that understand it. 

Like rollers they roll to and fro, having endless trouble; so hath fate broken 
the wits * of mortal men. 

A baneful strife lurketh inborn in us, and goeth on the way with us to hurt us; 
this let not a man stir up, but avoid and flee. 

Verily, Father Zeus, thou wouldst free all men from much evil, if thou wouldst 
teach all men what manner of spirit they are of. 

But do thou be of good cheer; for they are gods’ kindred whom holy Nature 
leadeth onward, and in due order showeth them all things. 

And if thou hast any part with them, and keepest these commandments, thou 
shalt utterly heal thy soul, and save it from travail. 

Keep from the meats aforesaid, using judgment both in cleansing and in setting 
free thy soul. 

Give heed to every matter, and set Reason on high, who best holdeth the reins 
of guidance. 

Then, when thou leavest the body, and comest into the free «ther, thou shalt 
be a god undying, everlasting, neither shall death have any more dominion over 
thee. 


It is worth while to notice the comment of Hierokles on the self- 
judgment enjoined in the first of these lines. 


‘ The judge herein appointed,’ he says, ‘is the most just of all, and the one 
which is most at home with us; namely, conscience itself, and right reason. And 
each man is to be judged by himself, before whom our bringing-up has taught us to 
be more shamefast than before any other. (Asa previous verse commands; of all 
men be most shamefast before thyself: mavrwv S€ pddwor’ aloxvveo cavrdv.) For 
what is there of which one man can so admonish another, as he can himself? For 
the free will, misusing the liberty of its nature, turns away from the counsels of 
others, when it does not wish to be led by them; but a man’s own reason must 
needs obey itself.’ 


Whether the clear statement of this doctrine of the conscience, 
dominans ille deus in nobis, as Cicero calls it, is originally Stoic or 
Pythagorean, must be left for the learned to decide. Hierokles, 
however, says expressly that the image of Reason guiding the lower 
faculties as the charioteer guides his chariot was derived by Plato 
from the Pythagoreans. 

Very remarkable indeed is the view of Nature set forth in the 


8 ‘My brains are broken.’—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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subsequent verses. ‘ Know, so far as is permitted thee, that Nature 
is in all things uniform’ (pvow epi ravros opolnv). This conception 
of the world as a great cosmos or order is the primary condition of 
human progress. In the earliest steps of primitive men in the 
simplest arts of life there is involved a dim recognition and prac- 
tical use of it to the extent of its application in that stage. Every 
step forward is an increase in the range of its application. In the 
industrial arts, in the rules of health, the methods of healing, the 
preparation of food, in morals and politics, every advance is an appli- 
cation of past experience to new circumstances, in accordance with an 
observed order of nature. Philosophy consists in the conscious recog- 
nition of this method, and in the systematic use of it for the complete 
guidance of life. Aberration from it is the death of the rational 
soul; not, says Hierokles, that it ceases thereby to exist, but that it 
falls away from harmony with divine Nature and with reason. This 
fatal falling away brings about endless waste and perversion of 
strenuous effort; a hoping for things of which there is no hope, an 
ignorance of what may be; a perpetual striving to clamber up the 
back stairs of a universe that has no back stairs. The Neoplatonists 
were not wholly spotless in this regard. They had learned evil 
things of the Egyptians: magic, astrology, converse with spirits, 
theurgy, and the endeavour by trances and ecstasies to arrive at 
feelings and ideas which are alien to the healthy and wakeful mind. 
And so the uniformity of nature gives our commentator some little 
trouble, and requires to be interpreted. 


‘Know so far as is permitted thee (7 Ous eori), say the verses. ‘For we 
ought not to yield to unreasoning prejudice, and accommodate the order and dignity 
of things to our fancies; but to keep within the bounds of truth, and know all 
things as tt is permitted, namely, asthe Demiurgic law has assigned to every one its 
place.’ 





So the commentator, reading into the verses more than the writer 
put there, not without edification. We, then, on our part, may read 
into them this—that it is not ‘ permitted’ to regard the uniformity 
of nature as a dogma known with certainty, or exactness, or univer- 
sality; but only within the range of human conduct, as a practical 
rule for the guidance of the same, and as the only source of beliefs 
that will not lead astray. For to affirm any general proposition of 
this kind to be certainly, or exactly, or universally true, is to make 
a mistake about the nature and limits of human knowledge. But at 
present it is a venial mistake, because the doctrine of the nature of 
human knowledge, Erkenntniss-theorie, Ken-lore, is only now being 
thoroughly worked out, so that our children will know a great deal 
more about it than we do, and have what they know much better 
and more simply expressed. It is almost infinitely more important 
to keep in view that the uniformity of nature is practically certain, 
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practically exact, practically universal, and to make this conception 
the guide of our lives, than to remember that this certainty, exact- 
ness, and universality are only known practically, not in a theoretical 
or absolute way. 

How far away is the doctrine of‘uniformity from fatalism! It begins 
directly to remind us that men suffer from preventible evils, that the 
people perisheth for lack of knowledge. _ ‘ Miserable are they, because 
they see not and hear not the good that is very nigh them; and the 
way of escape from evil, few there be that understand it.’ The prac- 
tical lesson is not that of the pessimist, that we should give up the 
contest, recognise that life is an evil, and get out of it as best we 
may; but on the contrary, that having found anything wrong, we 
should set to work to mend it: for the woes of men are the work of 
their own hands. 


But be thou of good cheer, for they are of gods’ kindred whom holy Nature 
leadeth onward, and in due order showeth them all things, 


The expression (‘gpa mpodpépouca .. . deixvucw Exacta) belongs to 
the rite of initiation into the mysteries. Nature is represented as 
the hierophant, the guiding priest by whom the faithful were initiated 
into the divine secrets one by one. The history of mankind is 
conceived as such a mystic progress under the guidance of divine 
Nature. It has been sometimes said that the ancient world was 
entirely devoid of the conception of progress. But like most sweeping 
antitheses between ancient and modern, East and West, and the 
like, when we come to look a little closely into this assertion it 
becomes difficult to believe that any definite meaning can ever have 
been assigned to it. Certainly in the matter of physical science 
there is no case of firmer faith in progress than that of Hipparchus, 
who having made the great step of determining the solar and lunar 
motions, and having failed to extend the same methods to the planets, 
stored up observations in the sure and certain hope that a more 
fortunate successor would accomplish that work; which indeed was 
done by Ptolemy. And it is very important to notice that the exact 
sciences were regarded as the standard to which the others should 
endeavour to attain, as appears by the commentary on a subsequent 
passage in these very verses. On the phrase ‘using judgment both 
in cleansing and in setting free thy soul,’ Hierokles explains that 
the cleansing or lustration of the rational soul means the mathe- 
matical sciences, and that the upward-leading liberation (dvaywyos 
Avows), the freedom that is progress, is scientific inquiry, or a 
scientific view of things (Siarextixn tev dvTwY éeromTeia), the clear 
and exact vision of one who has attained the highest grade of initia- 
tion. Accordingly, the medical sciences never lost the tradition of 
progress by continuous observation, impressed on them by Hippo- 
crates; and in the Alexandrian museum were training that galaxy 
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of famous physicians and naturalists which kept the school illustrious 
until the claims of culture were restored by the Arab conquest. Nor 
is it possible to deny the conception and practice of political progress 
to the great jurists of Rome, any more than that of ethical progress 
to the Stoic moralists. To the best minds, with whatever subject oc- 
cupied, there was present this conception of divine Nature patiently 
educating the human race, ready to bring out of her store-house good 
things without number in the proper time. 

Nor was this hope of continued progress altogether a vain one, 
if we will only look in the right place for the fulfilment of it. Greek 
polity and culture had been planted in the East by Alexander’s 
conquests from the Nile to the Indus, there to suck up and gather 
together the wisdom of centuries and of continents. When the light 
and the right were driven out of Europe by the Church, they found 
in the far East a home with the Omaiyad and Abbasside Caliphs, whose 
reign gave peace and breathing time to the old and young civilisation 
that was ready togrow. Across the north of Africa came again the pro- 
gressive culture of Greece and Rome, enriched with precious jewels of 
old-world lore; it took firm ground in Spain, and the light and the 
right were flashed back into Europe from the blades of Saracen 
swords. From Bagdad to Cordova, in the great days of the Caliphate, 
the best minds had faith in human progress to be made by obser- 
vation of the order of nature. Here again the true culture was 
overridden and destroyed by the development of the Mohammedan 
religion ; but not until the sacred torch had been safely handed on 
to the new nations of convalescent Europe. 

If the singer of the Golden Verses could have contemplated on 
these lines the history of the two thousand years that were to succeed 
him, he would have seen an uninterrupted succession of naturalists 
and physicians, philosophers and statesmen, all steadily reaching 
forward to the good things that were before, never losing hold of 
what had already been attained. And we, looking back, may see 
that through overwhelming difficulties and dangers and diseases, holy 
Nature has indeed been leading onward the kindred of the gods, 
slowly but surely unfolding: to them the roll of the heavenly 
mysteries. 

Of course, if we restrict our view to Europe itself, we meet with 
a far more complex and difficult problem ; a problem of pathology as 
opposed to one of healthy growth. We have to explain the apparent 
anomaly of two epochs of comparative sanity and civilisation separated 
by the disease and delirium of the Catholic episode. 

Just as the traveller, who has been worn to the bone by years of 
weary striving among men of another skin, suddenly gazes with 
doubting eyes upon the white face of a brother, so, if we travel 
backwards in thought over the darker ages of the history of Europe, 
we at length reach back with such bounding of heart to men who 
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had like hopes with ourselves ; and shake hands across that vast with 
the singers of the Golden Verses, our own true spiritual ancestors. 
Well may Greece sing to the earth her mother, in the Litany of 


Nations :--- 


I am she that made thee lovely with my beauty 
From north to south: 
Mine, the fairest lips, took first the fire of duty 
From thine own mouth. 
Mine, the fairest eyes, sought first thy laws and knew them 


Truths undefiled ; 
Mine, the fairest hands, took freedom first into them, 
A weanling child.‘ 


Let us now put together the view of Nature and of Life which is 
presented to us by the Golden Verses, with a view to considering its 
fitness for cosmic emotion. We are taught therein to look upon 
Nature as a divine Order or Cosmos, acting uniformly in all of its 
diverse parts; which order, by means of its uniformity, is continually 
educating us and teaching us to act rightly. The ideal character, 
that which is best fitted to receive the teaching of Nature, is one 
which has Conscience for its motive power and Reason for its guide. 
The main point to be observed is that the two kinds of cosmic 
emotion run together and become one. The macrocosm is viewed 
only in relation to human action; nature is presented to the emotions 
as the guide and teacher of humanity. And the microcosm is viewed 
only as tending to complete correspondence with the external ; human 
conduct is subject for reverence only in so far as it is consonant to 
the demiurgic law, in harmony with the teaching of divine Nature. 
This union of the two sides of cosmic emotion belongs to the essence 
of the philosophic life, as the corresponding intellectual conception 
is of the essence of the scientific view of things. 

There were other parts of the Pythagorean conception of Nature 
and Man which we cannot at present so easily accept. And even so 
much as is here suggested we cannot hold as the Pythagoreans held 
it, because there are the thoughts and the deeds of two thousand 
years between. These ideas fall in very well with the furniture of 
our minds ; but a great deal of the furniture is new since their time, 
and changes their place and importance. Of the detailed machinery 
of the Pythagorean creed these verses say nothing. Of the sacred 
fire, the hearth of the universe, with sun and planets and the earth’s 
double antichthon revolving round it, the whole enclosed in a crystal 
globe with nothing outside—of the ‘ Great Age’ of the world, after 
which everything occurs over again in exactly the same order—of 
the mystic numbers, and so forth, we find no mention in these 
verses, and they do not lose much by it, though on that account 
Zeller calls them ‘co!ourles:.’ But a remembrance of these doctrines 


* Swinburne, Sonzs hefore Sunrise. 
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will help us to appreciate the change that has come over our view of 
the world. 

First, then, the cosmos that we have to do with is no longer a 
definite whole including absolutely all existence. The old cosmos 
had a boundary in space, a finite extent in time; for the great age 
might be regarded as a circle, on which you return to the same point 
after going once round. Beyond the crystal sphere of the fixed stars 
was nothing; outside that circle of time no history. But now the 
real universe extends at least far beyond the cosmos, the order that 
we actually know of. The sum total of our experience and of the 
inferences that can fairly be drawn from it is only, after all, a part of 
something larger. So sings one whom great poets revere as a poet, 
but to whom writers of excellent prose, and even of leading articles, 
refuse the name :— 

I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 

And all Isee, multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but the rim of the farther 


systems. 
Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 


Outward and outward, and for ever outward. 


. - 


There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage ; 

If I, you,‘ and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were this 
moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not avail in the long run ; 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And as surely go as much farther—and then farther and farther. 

A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do not hazard the 
span, or make it impatient ; 

“hey are but parts—anything is but a part. 

See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that ; 

Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that.° 


Whatever conception then we can form of the external cosmos 
must be regarded as only provisional and not final, as waiting revision 
when we shall have pushed the bounds of our knowledge further away 
into time and space. It must always, therefore, have a character of 
incompleteness about it, a want, a stretching out for something better 
to come, the expectation of a further lesson from the universal teacher, 
Experience. And this not only by way of extension of space and 
time, but by increase of our knowledge even about this part that we 
know of. Our conception of the universe is for us, and not for our 
children, any more than it was for our fathers. 

But again, this incompleteness does not belong to our conception 
of the external cosmos alone, but to that of the internal cosmos also. 
Human nature is fluent, it is constantly, though slowly, changing, 
and the universe of human action is changing also. Whatever 
general conception we may form of good actions and bad ones, we 
must regard it as quite valid only for ourselves; the next generation 


3 Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 
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will have a slightly modified form of it, but not the same thing. The 
Kantian universality is no longer possible. No maxim can be valid at 
all times and places for all rational beings; a maxim valid for us can 
only be valid for such portions of the human race as are practically 
identical with ourselves. 

Here then we have two limitations to keep in mind when we form 
our cosmic conceptions. On both sides they are provisional; instead 
of picturing to ourselves a universe, we represent only a changing 
part ; instead of contemplating an eternal order, an absolute right, 
we find only a changing property of a shifting organism. 

Are we then to be disappointed? I think not; for if we con- 
sider these limitations a little more closely, we shall perceive an ad- 
vantage in each of them. 

First, of the external cosmos. Our conception is limited to a part 
of things. But to what part? Why, precisely to the part that 
concerns us. The universe we have to consider is the whole of that 
knowledge which can rightly influence human action. For, wherever 
there is a question of guiding human action, there is a possibility of 
profiting by experience on the assumption that nature is uniform ; 
that is, there is room for the application of science. All practical 
questions, therefore, are within the domain of science. And we may 
show conversely that all questions in the domain of science, all 
questions, that is, which have a real intelligible meaning, and which 
may be answered either now or at some future time by inferences 
founded on the uniformity of nature, are practical questions in a very 
real and important sense. For the interrogation of nature, without 
and within him, is a most momentous part of the work of man on 
this earth, seeing how all his progress has depended upon conscious 
or unconscious labour at this task. And although the end of all 
knowledge is action, and it is only for the sake of action that know- 
ledge is sought by the human race, yet, in order that it may be 
gained in sufficient breadth and depth, it is necessary that the in- 
dividual should seek knowledge for its own sake. The seeking of 
knowledge for its own sake is a practical pursuit of incalculable value 
to humanity. The pretensions of those who would presume to clothe 
genius in a strait-waistcoat, who would forbid it to attempt this 
task because Descartes failed in it, and that one because Comte knew 
nothing about it, would be fatally mischievous if they could be seriously 
considered by those whom they might affect. No good work in science 
has ever been done under such conditions; and no good worker can 
fail to see the utter futility and short-sightedness of those who advo- 
cate them. For there is no field of inquiry, however apparently 
insignificant, that does not teach the worker in it to distrust his own 
powers of prevision as to what he is likely to find; to expect the un- 
expected ; to be suspicious of his own accuracy if everything comes 
out quite as it ‘ought to;’ but not to hazard the shadow of a guess 
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about the degree of ‘ utility’ that may result from his investigations. 
Man’s creative energy may be checked and hindered, or perverted 
from the truth; but it is not to be regulated by a pedantic school- 
master who thought he could whip the centuries with his birch- 
broom. 

The cosmos, then, which science now presents to our minds, is 
only a part of something larger which includes it. But at the same 
time it is the whole of what concerns us, and no more than what 
concerns us. Wherever human knowledge establishes itself, that 
point becomes thenceforward a centre of practical human interest. 
It, and whatever valid inference can connect with it, is the business 
of all mankind. 

So also, if we consider the limitation imposed on our idea of the 
internal cosmos by the changing character of human nature, we shall 
find that we have gained more than we have lost by it. It is true 
that we can no longer think of conscience and reason as testifying to 
us of things eternal and immutable. Human nature is no longer 
there, a definite thing from age to age, persisting unaltered through 
the vicissitudes of cities and peoples. Very nearly constant it is, 
practically constant for so many centuries; but not constant through 
that range of time which it practically concerns us to know about 
and to ponder. But, on the other side, what a flood of light is let in 
by this very fact, not only on human nature, but on the whole world! 
It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of the doctrine of evolution 
on our conception of man and of nature. Suppose all moving things 
to be suddenly stopped at some instant, and that we could be brought 
fresh, without any previous knowledge, to look at this petrified scene. 
The spectacle would be intensely absurd. Crowds of people would 
be senselessly standing on one leg in the street, looking at one an- 
other’s backs; others would be wasting their time by sitting in a 
train in a place difficult to get at, nearly all with their mouths open 
and their bodies in some contorted, unrestful posture. Clocks would 
stand with their pendulums on one side. Everything would be dis- 
orderly, conflicting, in its wrong place. But once remember that the 
world is in motion, is going somewhere, and everything will be ac- 
counted for and found just as it should be. Just so great a change 
of view, just so complete an explanation, is given to us when we 
recognise that the nature of man and beast and of all the world is 
changing, is going somewhere. The silly maladaptations in organic 
nature are seen to be steps towards the improvement or discarding of 
imperfect organs. The baneful strife which lurketh inborn in us, 
and goeth on the way with us to hurt us, is found to be the relic of 
a time of savage or even lower condition. 

It is probable that the doctrine of evolution fills a somewhat 
larger space in our attention than belongs to its ultimate influence. 
In the next century, perhaps, men will not think so much about it; 
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they will be paying a new attention to some new thing. But it will 
have seized upon their minds, and will dominate all their thoughts to 
an extent that we cannot as yet conceive. When the sun is rising 
we pay special attention to him and admire his glories; but when he 
is well risen we forget him, because we are busy walking about in his 
light. 

Meanwhile, the doctrine of evolution may be made to compensate 
us for the loss of the immutable and eternal verities by supplying us 
with a general conception of a good action, in a wider sense than the 
ethical one. 

If I have evolved myself out of something like an amphioxus, it is 
clear to me that I have become better by the change; I have risen in 
the organic scale; I have become more organic. Of all the changes 
that I have undergone, the greater part must have been changes in the 
organic direction ; some in the opposite direction, some perhaps neutral. 
But if I could only find out which, I should say that those changes 
which have tended in the direction of greater organisation were good, 
and those which tended in the opposite direction bad. Here there is 
no room for proof; the words ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ belong to the practical 
reason, and if they are defined, it is by pure choice. I choose that 
definition of them which must on the whole cause those people who 
act upon it to be selected for survival. The good action, then, is a 
mode of action which distinguishes organic from inorganic things, and 
which makes an organic thing more organic, or raises it in the scale. I 
shall try presently to determine more precisely what is the nature of 
this action; we must now merely remember that my actions are to be 
regarded as good or bad according as they tend to improve me as an 
organism, to make me move further away from those intermediate 
forms through which my race has passed, or to make me retrace these 
upward steps and go down again. Here we have our general principle 
for the internal cosmos, the world of our own actions. 

What now is our principle for the external cosmos? We consider 
here again not a statical thing, but a vast series of events. We want 
to contemplate not the nature of the external universe as it now is, 
but the history of its changes; not a perpetual cycle of similar 
events, with nothing new under the sun, but a drama, whose beginning 
is different from its middle, and the middle from the end. For prac- 
tical purposes, which are what concern us, the solar system is a quite 
sufficient cosmos. We have certainly a history of it, furnished to us by 
the nebular hypothesis ; and the truth of this hypothesis is a matter of 
practical interest, because the failure of the inferences on which it is 
founded would modify our actions very considerably. Still the great 
use of it is to show that the life upon the earth must have been 
evolved from inorganic matter ; for the evolution of life is that part 
of the history of the cosmos which directly concerns us. Now here 
we have the enormous series of events which bridges over the gulf 
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between the smallest piece of colloid matter and the human organism ; 
this is our external cosmos. Must we leave it as a series of events? 
or can we find a general principle by which the series shall be repre- 
sented as a single event constantly going on? Clearly we can, for 
the single event is a mode of action which distinguishes organic from 
inorganic things, and which makes organic things more organic. We 
may regard this mode of action as the generating principle which has 
produced all the life upon the earth. 

We arrive thus at a common principle, which at once distinguishes 
good actions from bad in the internal world, and which has created 
the external world, so far as it is living. This principle is, then, a fit 
object for cosmic emotion if we can only get rid of the vagueness of 
its definition. And it has this great advantage, that it does not need 
to be personified for poetical purposes. For we may regard the result 
of this mode of action, extended over a great length of time, as in 
some way an embodiment of the action itself. In this way the human 
race embodies in itself all the ages of organic action that have gone 
to its evolution. The nature of organic action, then, is to personify 
itself, and it has personified itself most in the human race. 

But before we go further two things must be remarked. First, 
the very great influence of life in modifying the surface of the earth, 
so great as in many cases to be comparable to the effects of far ruder 
changes. Thus we have rocks composed entirely of organic remains, 
and climate changed by the presence or absence of forests. Secondly, 
although we have restricted our cosmos to the earth in space, and to 
the history of life upon it in time, there is no necessity to maintain 
the restriction. For we must suppose that organic action will always 
take place when the elements which are capable of it are present under 
the requisite physical conditions of temperature, light, and environ- 
ment. It is therefore in the last degree improbable that it is confined 
to our own planet. 

In this principle, therefore, we must recognise the mother of life, 
and especially of human life; powerful enough to subdue the elements, 
and yet always working gently against them; biding her time in the 
whole expanse of heaven, to make the highest cosmos out of inorganic 
chaos ; the actor, not of all the actions of living things, but only of the 
good actions; for a bad action is one by which the organism tends to 
become less organic, and acts for the time as if inorganic. 

To this mother of life, personifying herself in the good works of 
humanity, it seems to me that we may fitly address a splendid hymn 
of Mr. Swinburne’s, whose meaning if I mar or mistake by such ap- 
plication, let the innocency of my intent plead for pardon with one 
into whose work it is impossible to read more or more fruitful meaning 
than he meant in the writing of it :— 


Mother of man’s time-travelling generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heart-blood of his heart, 
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God above all Gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light above light, law beyond law, thou art. 


Thy face is as a sword smiting in sunder 
Shadows and chains and dreams and iron things; 
The sea is dumb before thy face, the thunder 
Silent, the skies are narrower than thy wings. 


All old grey histories hiding thy clear features, 
O secret spirit and sovereign, all men’s tales, 
Creeds woven of men ty children and thy creatures, 
They have woven for vestures of thee and for veils. 


Thine hands, without election or exemption, 

Feed ail men fainting from false peace or strife, 
O thou, the resurrection and redemption, 

The godhead and the manhood and the life.® 


Still our conception is very vague. We have only said ‘good 
action has created the life of the world, and in so doing has personi- 
fied itself in humanity; so we call it the mother of life and of man.’ 
And we have defined good action to be that which makes an organism 
more organic. We want, therefore, to know something more definite 
about the kind of action which makes an organism more organic. 

This we can find, and of a nature suitable for cosmic emotion, by 


paying attention to the difference between molar and molecular 
movement. We know that the particles even of bodies which appear to 
be at rest are really in a state of very rapid agitation, called molecular 
motion, and that heat and nerve-discharge are cases of such motion. 
But molar motion is the movement in one piece of masses large 


enough to be seen. 

Now the peculiarity of living matter is that it is capable of com- 
bining together molecular motions, which are invisible, into molar 
motions, which can be seen. It therefore appears to have the property 
of moving spontaneously, without help from anything else. So it can 
for a little while; but it is then obliged to take molecular motion 
from the surrounding things if it is to go on moving. So that there 
is no real spontaneity in the case. But still its changes of shape, due 
to aggregation of molecular motion, may fairly be called action from 
within, because the energy of the motion is supplied by the substance 
itself, and not by any external thing. If we suppose the same thing 
to be true for a complex organism that is true for a small speck of 
living matter—that those changes in it which are directly initiated 
by the living part of the organism are the ones which distinguish it 
from inorganic things, and tend to make it more organic—then we 
shall have here the nearer definition of organic action. It is probable 
that the definition as I have stated it is rather too precise—that the 


6 Songs before Sunrise. 
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nature of the action, in fact, varies with circumstances in the complex 
organism, but is always nearly as stated. 

Let us consider what this means from the internal point of view. 
When I act from within, or in an organic manner, what seems to me 
to happen? I must appear to be perfectly free, for, if I did not, I 
must be made to act by something outside of me. ‘We think our- 
selves free,’ says Spinoza, ‘ being conscious of our actions, and not of 
the causes which determine them.’ But we have seen reason to 
believe that although there is no physical spontaneity, yet the energy 
for such an action is taken out of myself—z.e. out of the living 
matter in my body. As, therefore, the immediate origin of my 
action is in myself, I really am free in the only useful sense of the 
word. ‘Freedom is such a property of the will, says Kant, ‘as 
enables living agents to originate events independently of foreign 
determining causes.’ 

The character of an organic action, then, is freedom—that is to 
say, action from within. The action which has its immediate ante- 
cedents within the organism has a tendency, in so far as it alters the 
organism, to make it more organic, or to raise it in the scale. The 
action which is determined by foreign causes is one in regard to 
which the organism acts as if inorganic, and in so far as the action 
tends to alter it, it tends also to lower it in the scale. 

It is important to remember that only a part of the body of a 
complex organism is actually living matter. This living matter 
carries about a quantity of formed or dead stuff; as Epictetus says, 
Wuxdpiov ei Bdotafov vexpov— a little soul for a little bears up this 
corpse which is man.’’ Only actions originating in the living part 
of the organism are to be regarded as actions from within; the dead 
part is for our purposes a portion of the external world. And so, 
from the internal point of view, there are rudiments and survivals in 
the mind which are to be excluded from that me, whose free action 
tends to progress; that baneful strife which lurketh inborn in us is 
the foe of freedom—this let not a man stir up, but avoid and flee. 

The way in which freedom, or action from within, has effected 
the evolution of organisms, is clearly brought out by the theory of 
Natural Selection. For the improvement of a breed depends upon 
the selection of sports—that is to say, of modifications due to the 
overflowing energy of the organism, which happen to be useful to it 
in its special circumstances. Modifications may take place by direct. 
pressure of external circumstances ; the whole organism or any organ 
may lose in size and strength from failure of the proper food, but 


7 Swinburne, Poems and Ballads. I am aware of the difficulties which beset Dr. 
Beale’s theory of germinal matter, as they are stated by Mr. G. H. Lewes; but how- 
ever hard it may be to decide what is living matter, and what is formed stuff, the 
distinction appears to me to be a real one, to the extent, at least, of the use here 
made of it. 
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such modifications are in the downward, not in the upward, direction. 
Indirectly external circumstances may of course produce upward 
changes; thus the drying up of axolotl ponds caused the survival of 
individuals which had ‘ sported’ in the direction of lungs. But the 
immediate cause of change in the direction of higher organisation 
is always the internal and quasi-spontaneous action of the organism. 


Freedom we call it, for holier 

Name of the soul’s there is none ; 
Surelier it labours, if slowlier, 

Than the metres of star or of sun; 
Slowlier than life into breath, 
Surelier than time into death, 

It moves till its labour be done.® 


The highest of organisms is the social organism. ‘To Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who has done so much for the whole doctrine of evolution 
and for all that is connected with it, we owe the first clear and 
rational statement of the analogy between the individual and the 
social organism, which, indeed, is more than an analogy, being in 
many respects a true identity of process, and structure, and function. 
Our main business is with one property which the social organism 
has in common with the individual—namely, this, that it aggregates 
molecular motions into molar ones. The molecules of a social 
organism are the individual men, women, and children of which it is 
composed. By means of it, actions which, as individual, are insigni- 
ficant, are massed together into the important movements of a 
society. Cooperation, or band-work, is the life of it. Thus it is able 
to ‘ originate events independently of foreign determining causes,’ or 
to act with freedom. 

Freedom in a society, then, is a very different thing from 
anarchy. It is the organic action of the society as such; the union 
of its elements in a common work. As Mr. Spencer points out, 
society does not resemble those organisms which are so highly 
centralised that the unity of the whole is the important thing, and 
every part must die if separated from the rest, but rather those which 
will bear separation and reunion, because, although there is a certain 
union and organisation of the parts in regard to one another, yet the 
far more important fact is the life of the parts separately. The true 
health of society depends upon the communes, the villages and town- 
ships, infinitely more than on the form and pageantry of an imperial 
government. If in them there is band-work, union for a common 
effort, converse in the working out of a common thought, then the 
Republic 7s, and needs not to be made with hands, though Cesar 
have his guns in every citadel. None the less it will be part of the 
business of the Republic, as she grows in strength, to remove him. 


® Swinburne, Songs before Sunrise. 
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So long as two or three are gathered together, freedom is there in the 
midst of them, and it is not until society is utterly divided into its 
elements that%she departs :— 


Courage yet! my brother or my sister ! 

Keep on! Liberty is to be subserv’d, whatever occurs ; 

That is nothing, that is quell’d by one or two failures, or any number of failures, 

Or by the indifference or ingratitude of the people, or by any unfaithfulness, 

Or the show of the tushes of power, soldiers, cannon, penal statutes. 

Revolt! and still revolt! revolt! 

What we believe in waits latent forever through all the continents, and all the 
islands and_archipelagos of the sea; 

What we believe in invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is 
positive and composed, knows no discouragement, 

Waiting patiently, waiting its time. 






When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the first to go, nor the second or third 
to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last. 

When there are no more memories of heroes and martyrs, 

And when all life, and all the souls of men and women are discharged from any 


part of the earth, 
Then only shall liberty, or the idea of liberty, be discharged from that part of the 


earth, 

And the infidel come into full possession.® 

So far our cosmic conception is external. Starting with organic 
action, as that which has effected the evolution of life and all the 
works of life, we have found it to have the character of freedom, or 
action from within, and in the case of the social organism we have 
seen that freedom is the organic action of society as such, which is 
what we call the Republic. The Republic is the visible embodiment 
and personification of freedom in its highest external type. 

But the Republic is itself still further personified, in a way that 
leads us back with new light to the conception of the internal 
cosmos. The practice of band-work, or comradeship, the organic 
action of society, has so moulded the nature of man as to create in it 
two specially human faculties—the conscience and the intellect. 
Conscience is an instinctive desire for those things which conduce to 
the welfare of society; intellect is an apparatus for connecting sensa- 
tion and action, by means of a symbolic representation of the external 
world, framed in common and for common purposes by the social 
intercourse of men. Conscience and reason form an inner core in 
the human mind, having an origin and a nature distinct from the 
merely animal passions and perceptions ; they constitute the soul or 
spirit of man, the universal part in every one of us. In these are 
bound up, embalmed and embodied, all the struggles and searchings 
of spirit of the countless generations which have made us what we 
are. Action which arises out of that inner core, which is prompted 


® Whitman, Leaves of Grass, p. 363. 
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by conscience and guided by reason, is free in the highest sense of 
all; this at last is good in the ethical sense. And yet, when we act 
with this most perfect freedom, it may be said that it is not we that 
act, but Man that worketh in us. He whose life is habitually 
governed by reason and conscience is the free and wise man of the 
philosophers of all ages. The highest freedom, then, is identical with 
the Spirit of Man— 
The earth-god Freedom, the lonely 
Face lightening, the footprint unshod, 
Not as one man crucified only 
Nor scourged with but one life’s rod ; 
The soul that is substance of nations, 
Reincarnate with fresh generations ; 
The great god Man, which is God.?° 


The social organism itself is but a part of the universal cosmos, 
and like all else is subject to the uniformity of nature. The produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, the growth and effect of adminis- 
trative machinery, the education of the race, these are cases of 
general laws which constitute the science of sociology. The discovery 
of exact laws has only one purpose—the guidance of conduct by 
means of them. The laws of political economy are as rigid as those 
of gravitation; wealth distributes itself as surely as water finds its 
level. But the use we have to make of the laws of gravitation is not 
to sit down and cry ‘Kismet!’ to the flowing stream, but to construct 
irrigation works. And the use which the Republic must make of 
the laws of sociology is to rationally organise society for the training 
of the best citizens. Much patient practice of comradeship is neces- 
sary before society will be qualified to organise itself in accordance 
with reason. But those who can read the signs of the times read in 
them that the kingdom of Man is at hand. 


W. K. Ciirrorp. 


% Swinburne, Songs before Sunrise. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM 


III. 


Ar last the hour had come for our departure from Rio. At 6 a.m. 
on Tuesday, the 5th of September, the ‘Sunbeam’s’ anchors were 
weighed. As we parted company with our kind friends on board 
H.M.S. ‘ Volage’ and the gunboat ‘ Ready,’ we exchanged appropriate 
signals of good wishes for mutual prosperous voyages, of gratitude 
for kindnesses received, and of regret at parting. 

Limits of space forbid that I should enter upon the details of our 
passage to the River Plate. On the 7th and 8th of September we 
experienced a severe gale from the north. On the 11th we reached 
Montevideo, and on the following day we steamed up to Buenos 
Ayres. 

The estuary of the Plate is the embouchure of one vast system of 
rivers. The Parana is navigable for a thousand miles, above Buenos 
Ayres; and the upper Parana is navigable through the interior of 
Brazil for another thousand miles. 

The navigation of the river Plate is difficult. The channels run in 
a tortuous course between extensive mud flats. They are not buoyed, 
and are very imperfectly lighted. The currents are rapid and so 
uncertain as to baffle the prophetic powers of the most experienced 
pilots. Hence the risk of losing a vessel is considerable, and the 
actual losses are even more than proportionate to the unavoidable 
risk incurred. No attempt seems to have been made to organise 
means for the salvage of vessels, which have been driven on to the 
banks and shoals. In the present state of the law of insurance 
every inducement is held out to the owner of a worn-out ship to bring 
her career to a close on one of the mud-banks in the Plate. There 
is no ground for apprehension that the distance from the land will 
be too great, or the sea too tempestuous for a boat to live init. Thus 
the crew will be saved, while the sums recoverable from the under- 
writers will provide the means of replacing a decayed or obsolete ship 
by the purchase of a new vessel. I may here observe that the foreign 
sailing ships which trade with the River Plate are, as a rule, of an 
inferior class. It is surprising how long and obstinate a resistance 
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can be made to the most legitimate reforms: where the public at 
large are unacquainted with the technicalities or the merits of the 
case, and where the persons more immediately affected are indifferent, 
or opposed to change. The former rely on their own high character 
and knowledge of business for protection against dishonesty. The 
latter are interested in abuses, which afford opportunity for more or 
less profitable speculation. While the shipping and underwriting 
business of England is mainly in the hands of honourable men, and 
conducted in a noble spirit of enterprise, there are some unscrupulous 
people in this, as in every other branch of trade, who take advantage 
of the present unsatisfactory condition of the law, and whose vessels 
are carelessly navigated in such tempting situations as are presented 
in the River Plate. 

I cannot attempt to give a general description of the Argentine 
Republic. According to the recent report of Consul Cowper it con- 
tains upwards of 2,000,000 inhabitants, and its superficial area is 
estimated at 1,000,000 square miles, situated under every variety 
of climate. All the productions of the temperate zone are to be 
found in its central provinces, which enjoy a climate unsurpassed by 
any region of the globe. 

With all the disadvantages of constant political disturbances, and 
most imperfect security both for person and property, the Argentine 
Confederation has advanced with marvellous strides. In a speech 
delivered in 1873 at Buenos Ayres, Dr. Rawson, an ex-minister, 
pointed out that the foreign commerce of the Republic had advanced 
from 26,000,000 dollars in 1862, to 80,000,000 in 1872; and that 
immigration had increased in the corresponding period, from 5,000 
to 40,000. In this extensive commerce Great Britain has obtained 
an important share, as the following figures testify : — 

Imports. Exports. 
Total. ° . £13,285,766 . ° . £9,024,081 
Of which 
England . ° . 8,868,824 ‘ ‘ . 1,978,861 
France . . . 93,645,027 . . . 41,735,563 
Belgium . ‘ . 593,517 ‘ ; - 2,778,301 
United States . - 1,033,523 , ‘ ‘ 606,589 


It was one of the principal objects of my visit to this country to 
examine the colonies established on the line of the Central Argentine 
Railway. As the son of the senior member of the firm of contractors, 
by whom it was constructed, I could not but regard that undertaking 
with peculiar interest. It is described by Messrs. Mulhall, the 
authors of an excellent Argentine Handbook, as the greatest work 
ever contemplated in the Republic, and a lasting monument of that 
distinguished American, the late Mr. Wheelwright, the friend and 
townsman of Mr. Peabody, by whom the concession was obtained in 


1853. 
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The line of the Central Argentine Company connects Rosario 
with Cordova, and forms the first section of a railway, which it was 
proposed by the original projectors to carry across the Andes, and 
thus establish a continuous line of communication between Val- 
paraiso and the west coast of South America and the River Plate. 
This extensive plan is gradually being carried into execution. The 
line to Cordova was last year extended to Tucuman, a distance of 
340 miles, and surveys for an extension to Jujuy have already been 
commenced. 

Civil wars intervening, the scheme projected by Mr. Wheelwright 
lay in abeyance until 1852, when Congress gave a new concession. 
Interest at 7 per cent. was guaranteed for forty years, on a capital not 
exceeding 6,400/. a mile, and a free grant was made of a league of 
land on either side of the line. The extent of this grant was no less 
than 600,000 acres. This territory has since passed into the hands 
of an association, which has endeavoured to introduce Scotch, Swiss, 
and Italian colonists into the country. Their operations have not 
been attended with success; and I had been requested to examine 
into the state of affairs in the colonies, and to advise as to their 
future management. 

The distance from Rosario to Cordova is 247 miles. The country 
traversed presents few physical features of special interest. The 
province of Rosario is a grassy plain. After the boundary between 
the provinces of Rosario and Cordova is passed, the aspect of the 
country becomes more arid. There are extensive tracts of deserts, 
producing only a few stunted bushes. We saw deer and ostriches 
more than once from the foot-plate of the engine. A few bands of 
Indians, not more domesticated in their habits than the indigenous 
animals, and far more savage and cruel in their nature, roam over 
these vast wastes, and occasionally attack an isolated estancia. 

The native inhabitants are almost exclusively occupied as graziers, 
whether of sheep or cattle. With the view, however, of attracting a 
more numerous population, and thus creating a busy traffic on the 
railway, an attempt was made to introduce arable cultivation on the 
lands conceded to the Central Argentine Railway Company. For this 
purpose the land was divided into plots of 80 acres each, and settlers 
were introduced from Europe. All their expenses were paid by the 
company, and each was provided with a small hut and a well on his 
allotment. The first colonies were laid out in the vicinity of the sta- 
tions nearest the Rosario Terminus. Five of these colonies have 
been formed, with a total population of 4,524 Europeans and 1,000 
native settlers. The largest of these is Roldan, with a population of 
2,369. The more fertile lands will produce abundant crops of wheat 
for four years in succession, without manure, or a rotation of green 
crops. A station master on the line rents 3,000 acres of land, of 
which 1,000 acres were sown with wheat. In 1875 he raised six 
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bushels of wheat per acre, at a cost of 11s., the selling price being 
22s. The unsettled condition of commercial affairs in the Argentine 
Republic is clearly indicated in the extraordinary fluctuations in the 
prices of wheat. In Rosario, in 1876, the highest price was 52s. the 
bushel. This lasted for a very short time only. The price then fell 
to about 25s., at which figure it stood for more than six months. 
These oscillations are a great drawback to farmers, and make it 
almost impossible for them to borrow capital for agricultural opera- 
tions. 

As a rule a crop of nine bushels of wheat per acre pays well. 
Twenty bushels, however, are often grown. Consul Joel, in his 
report for 1875, quotes a case that had come under his own observa- 
tion in Roldan, one of our colonies, where a colonist sowed 6} bushels 
on 8} acres, and cropped 360 bushels, which was over 40 bushels to 
the acre. The seed was white wheat, which is used exclusively in 
this country for the manufacture of macaroni. The average yield of 
the colonies in 1875 was 124 bushels per acre. 

It will be evident from these figures that arable cultivation would 
yield a highly satisfactory return, but for the frequent invasion of the 
locusts. Their periodical visits are a most grievous scourge. They 
destroy, in a few hours, crops, orchards, and vegetation of all kinds. 
While riding over Messrs. Hope’s farm, we saw 1,000 acres of wheat 
which was just beginning to shoot, in the very process of being eaten 
up. The locusts were so numerous that they both darkened the air, 
and covered the earth with a swarm so dense, that the blades of corn 
were only just visible here and there. A horse walking through the 
wheat caused them to rise in myriads. It was possible that the 
wheat might partially recover, provided there were abundant rains 
after the locusts had departed, but even then they might reappear and 
resume the work of destruction. It will be evident that the locust in 
South America rivals the Colorado beetle in ominous and surprising 
capability for doing evil. The periodical recurrence of this terrible 
scourge makes it impossible for the farmer in these countries to rely 
on tillage alone. Tillage must be combined with pasture. The 
experience of the natives, who are the most successful settlers, has 
taught them this lesson. On the four leagues adjacent to Rosario, 
reserved by the Government from expropriation, and occupied ex- 
clusively by the natives, there is no tillage, but vast herds of 
cattle and large flocks of sheep are reared, and render an ample 
return to the estancieros. 

In riding through the colonies a conspicuous difference is apparent 
between the condition of the individual colonists. Two men will be 
found, living side by side, who commenced colonial life under precisely 
equal conditions, having no capital, but with 80 acres of land assigned to 
them for cultivation. Of these the one is prosperous, the owner of 
the land he uses, and free from debt to the company. His neigh- 
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bour will have paid neither principal nor interest on the purchase- 
money of his land, he will have done nothing to reduce his indebted- 
ness for money advanced to him, and at the same time be living in a 
state of semi-starvation and misery. In such cases, and they are 
common, you generally discover an obvious explanation in the bright 
intelligent countenance of the one, and the dull heavy look of the 
other. Yet there are doubtless numerous instances of undeserved 
misfortunes. 

The most unhappy of the colonies established on the line of the 
Central Argentine Railway, is situated at a station called Tortugas. 
For three years in succession the crops have been destroyed by locusts, 
drought, and hailstones. The drought is a misfortune peculiar to this 
colony. The other drawbacks are felt more or less in every part of the 
Argentine Confederacy. I conversed at length, with the manager, on 
the condition and prospects of the people under his charge. Unless 
their crop, which has already been devoured by locusts, recovered, 
their situation would be utterly hopeless. I very strongly urged the 
necessity of removing a portion of the colonists into a-‘more favour- 
able district, should the coming harvest again prove a failure. No- 
thing will be sacrificed by the adoption of such a course. The 
colonists have brought 2,000 squares (each of 42 acres in extent) under 
cultivation, and the valuation of the cultivation was formerly esti- 
mated at 10s. a square. But the colonists themselves are now so 
thoroughly disheartened, that they would willingly leave their present 
lands without compensation, if they were to receive an allotment of 
an equal area of untilled land in a more promising situation. Their 
dwellings being built of clods of earth, or dried bricks, have no 
value, except for the roof and tiles, and the latter could be taken 
down and carted to another site. The removal would not involve 
the company in any expense, as the settlers would be prepared 
to convey their scanty possessions in their own carts to: their new 
allotments. 

Having briefly described the actual condition of the colonies, I turn 
to the policy to be adopted in the management of these estates in the 
future. The grave error of introducing emigrants from Europe at 
the expense of the company is not likely to be repeated. The special 
case of the colonists at Tortugas excepted, no further expenditure 
should be incurred, whether in giving aid to those already settled on 
our lands, or in attracting new settlers. 

The natives, and foreigners, who have already had experience in 
this country, succeed best, and are the most regular in their payments. 
The policy of the company is to sit still, and to be prepared to 
negotiate sales with all comers, who can show that they possess suffi- 
cient resources to justify them in making an agreement to purchase 
land. There will be no lack of suitable settlers. Italian Protestants 
have of late been removing from the north to settle on our land. 
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These men are thrifty, industrious, and acquainted with the most 
effective methods of tilling land in these countries. 

It has already been stated that the concession of land from the 
Government to the Railway Company formed a vast territory of no 
less than 146 square leagues. Its value, however, is but small, and 


the prices, low as they are, which may ultimately be expected, can 
only be realised in a long lapse of time. I give the figures as an 
indication of the wild character of the country in the South American 
republics. 

Forty-two leagues of the concession are situated within the 
province of Santa Fé, of which Rosario is the capital. The value of 
these lands is 6,000/. a league. Ten leagues of marshy land in the 
same province are worth 3,000/. a league. Ninety-four leagues are in 
the province of Cordova. The district is an uninhabited desert, and 
the value of the land does not exceed 5001. a square league. 

I quitted the colonies of the Central Argentine Land Company 
profoundly impressed with the conviction that all attempts to stimu- 
late emigration artificially are full of hazard. 

Starting on the 22nd of September we made an interesting excur- 
sion into the province of Buenos Ayres. Proceeding twenty miles 
by railway and ten miles in carriages over the pampas, we reached a 
large farm, belonging to one of the principal tramway companies of 
the city. The farm is 2,500 acres in extent, and consists of good 
pasture land, watered by a brimming brook. It was purchased a few 
years ago for 8,000/., and no less than 24,000/. has been offered for 
the property within the last six months. A hundred men are here 
employed as horsekeepers, and in gathering in the hay and green 
crops required for a stud of 800 horses. The wages of the farm 
labourers, or peons, are 2/.a month. They are lodged and found at 
an additional cost of thirty shillings a month. 

Lucerne is the most advantageous food for cattle in this country. 
Five crops are obtained every year. Of maize the return is ample. 
Oats are a failure: nothing but straw is produced. ‘ Wheat,’ says 
Sir Woodbine Parish, ‘ requires the cooler climate of the southern 
part of the provinces.’ Flax and hemp have been tried with success. 
The vine, the orange, the fig, and the peach flourish luxuriantly, 
especially the latter. The price of lean stock is about thirty shillings 
ahead. When fatted, which takes about three months on good land, 
the same cattle will fetch 4/. a head. Horses not broken can be 
bought for 3/., and will generally stand regular work in the tramway 
cars fora period of five years. Cattle for forming herds are obtainable 
at from 18s. to 20s. per head. 

From the tramway farm we drove to the estancia of Mr. B . 
and on the following morning I rode round his farm. It contains 
45,000 sheep, which are fed on 3,820 squares of land, each of 41 
acres in extent. In the province of Buenos Ayres it is com- 
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monly estimated that from 20,000 to 17,000 sheep can be fed on 
a league of superior land. If this assumption can be justified by 
experience, land in the Argentine Confederation will carry more sheep 
than an equal area in Australia. Here three sheep can be fed on one 
acre. In Australia three acres are required to feed one sheep. In 
the Argentine Confederation wool can be produced for 4d. per pound. 
In Australia unwashed wool could not be produced under 9d. per 
pound. The Australian wool is now nearly as burry as the Argentine, 
but the former has a superior staple. In the Argentine Confederation 
a flock of 2,000 sheep should produce 400 arrobas of wool, an arroba 
weighing 25°35 pounds avoirdupois. The arroba should sell for 75 
dollars ; and taking off 10 dollars for the expenses of shearing, baling, 
and other charges, there remains a profit of 65 dollars a ton, or 11s. 
per arroba, or a total return of 220/. from each flock of 2,000 sheep. 
The positive expenses for the maintenance of such a flock, including 
the rent of land and the wages of the shepherd, are from 1201. to 
150/. a year. The wool alone should pay all the expenses of the 
Argentine sheep-owner, and a profit of 5 per cent. on the capital 
embarked. The tallow and the new stock are a clear additional 
profit. In good years, the profits realised in this country are much 
larger than in Australia. On the other hand the risks from drought 
are greater. The calculations I have given are based on statements 
furnished to me by gentlemen of long experience, who have had many 
opportunities of comparing their results with those obtained in 
Australia. It is, however, possible that an Australian sheep-farmer 
might be disposed to modify the figures in favour of his own 
country. 

The same subject was ably discussed by Mr. Macdonnell in the 
report, which he wrote when Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres. He 
does not advise emigrants to come to the River Plate with the view 
of engaging in agriculture ; for though the soil, consisting of marine 
and alluvial deposit, is remarkably fertile, yet there are numerous 
obstacles to successful cultivation, ‘including sudden changes of 
temperature, violent storms of wind, dust, and rain, long-continued 
droughts, heavy and persistent rains, locusts, bichos, basket-worms, 
and ants.’ 

Mr. Macdonnell recommends sheep-farming as the most lucrative 
occupation in which British settlers can engage. Cattle-farming is 
mostly in the hands of natives, many of whom have made large 
fortunes. Herds of cattle require extensive pastures, and can be 
kept most advantageously in the outlying provinces, where land is 
cheap. For sheep a less extent of land is necessary, but it should be 
of superior quality. 

The natural grasses of Buenos Ayres possess admirable fattening 
qualities, and the flocks produce a description of wool especially 
adapted for fine kersey cloths, and extensively consumed in France 
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and Belgium. The yarn spun from it in the latter country is in 
great demand in Scotland and the north of Germany. 

The increase in the export of wool is remarkable. While 42,275 
bales were exported in 1860, there were exported in 1870 of wool 
100,369 bales, of the value of 2,195,119/., and upwards of 57,000,000 
pounds of sheepskins. 

Mr. St. John, the successor of Mr. Macdonnell, in his report for 
1875, speaks of wool as by far the most important product of the 
country. The amount in English pounds exported in 1873 was 
156,781,756, on which the official valuation was 3,416,156/., making 
the bale of 800 English pounds to be worth 17/. 8s. 74d. In the 
following year the same authority gives the value of the wool ex- 
ported at 3,592,629/., distributed as follows :— 

Belgium , ; : . £2,242,536 
France. ° , . 223,485 
England . ‘ ‘ ° 213,452 

The treatment of the subjects under consideration would be in- 
complete without an attempt to give an opinion on the suitability of 
the Argentine Republic as a field for British emigration. 

The comparative advantages and disadvantages have been con- 
cisely summed up by Mr. Macdonnell. The chief obstacles to the 
success of a British emigrant are the language; the invasions of 
Indians ; the unjust seizure of property both by rebel and govern- 
ment troops; the difficulty of transporting in a roadless country ; 
the defective administration of justice ; and the jealousy with which 
all foreigners are regarded by the native inhabitants. 

According to Consul Cowper, the great body of British emigrants 
to the Republic are Irish. They are admirable colonists. The suc- 
cessful sheep-farming in the Republic is mainly in their hands, and 
yet they receive no protection from the government against the 
marauding gauchos. ‘Why, then he says, ‘with colonies of our 
own, upon which the sun never sets, and consequently with every 
variety of climate and production—with the United States, which 
is only politically a foreign country, British subjects can be induced 
to migrate to foreign lands, where laws, customs, and languages are 
all different from those of their own country, and where the admini- 
stration of the laws is defective, I am at a loss to conceive: but I 
would remind them, that if, in addition to the pain of abandoning 
their native land, and the laws under which they have grown up 
and been protected, they seek an unknown land where everything is 
changed, they weight themselves for the race of life, and no advan- 
tage which may be offered them will compensate for the chances they 
have lost in rejecting those fertile fields of emigration which had 
been prepared for them by their own countrymen.’ 

Such are the disadvantages. On the other hayds-the climate -is 
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healthy, the soil fertile, the territory sparsely populated, and the land 
in consequence obtainable at moderate prices. 

There is one class of immigrants from England, already too 
numerously represented in Buenos Ayres, for whom failure can with- 
out any hesitation be predicted. These are the young gentlemen, of 
slender education, and idle disposition, who have lived too fast at 
home, and having squandered their slender inheritance, and exhausted 
the patience and generosity of their relatives, are sent out to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes in a land which demands, as the essential condi- 
tions of success, both practical experience in the management of 
stock, and the sterling moral qualities of thrift, energy, and self- 
control. 

The settlers most likely to succeed do not belong to the class of 
manual labourers. For them an English-speaking country is far 
preferable. English emigrants to the River Plate should be men 
possessing a little capital, who are prepared to go through an ap- 
prenticeship of some years’ duration under a successful estanciero, 
paying for their board and lodging with their manual labour, able to 
command a capital of not less than 2,000/., and patient enough to 
wait until they have learned the art of managing an estate in these 
countries, before they venture to take an estancia on their own 
account. 

he Argentine Republic is the favourite field for Italian emi- 
gration. Italy supplies more than half the number of emigrants who 
land on these shores, and the influx has not hitherto been checked by 
the strong prejudices, with which they are regarded by the authorities 
and by the whole native population. The Italians settle almost ex- 
clusively in the towns, and from this circumstance they are acquiring 
by the mere force of numbers a political influence in Buenos Ayres, 
which the Argentines view with bitter jealousy. 

The Italians come here almost exclusively in the hope of amass- 
ing such a competency as may enable them to end their days in 
their native land in comparative comfort, if not in affluence. Of 
the 140,000 or 150,000 Italians who have landed in this Republic 
since 1862, one-third at least have returned home. The Italians 
cannot therefore be esteemed a valuable addition to the population 
of the Republic. They seldom have sufficient enterprise to leave the 
towns and bring new districts under cultivation. The great body 
of the emigrants to the United States are men of a very different 
stamp. They come almost exclusively from Germany and Great 
Britain. ‘ According to official data,’ says Mr. Macdonnell, ‘ 400,000 
immigrants land yearly in the United States; of these seventy- 
five per cent. proceed immediately to the interior. Here, however, 
during the year 1870, out: of upwards of 40,000 immigrants, not more 
than 1,000 proceeded to the interior provinces.’ 

The difference between the United States and the Argentine Re- 
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public is, that in one case the immigrant is a producer, in the other 
a consumer. LEighty-nine per cent. of the Anglo-German immi- 
grants who land in New York are agriculturists; the arrivals from 
the south of Europe scarcely exceeding 3,000. 

The statistics of population afford conclusive evidence of the non- 
agricultural tendency of the Argentine immigrants. Out of a popu- 
lation of 1,736,901, 1,114,160 are disseminated over 500,000 square 
miles, or barely two inhabitants per square mile. On the other hand, 
che density of population in the city of Buenos Ayres is 40,000 per 
square mile, or one-third more than that of London. The immi- 
grants from Italy remain for the most part in the capital. 

Like the Brazilian Government, the authorities of Buenos Ayres 
have made some abortive efforts to establish State colonies in the 
Republic. A wiser policy has been adopted in the United States. 
The action of their government has been limited to the enactment in 
1862 of the liberal homestead law, which has attracted emigrants to 
the States in numbers, increasing rapidly from 76,396 in 1861 to 
156,844 in 1862, and 258,989 in 1869. In the Argentine Republic 
the principle of free gifts of land has not as yet been accepted. The 
land law, passed at Buenos Ayres in 1871, contains provisions for 
the sale of the frontier lands in lots of eight square leagues, or 13,300 
acres, at prices equal to 1s. 9d. per statute acre, payable one-tenth in 
cash, and the remainder in eight yearly instalments. 

The experience of public and private efforts to foster emigration 
by artificial means has been equally discouraging in Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic. It must be the same in all descriptions of 
enterprise, where success can only be achieved by much toil and acute 
intelligence, stimulated to the highest degree by the prospect of 
adequate reward for exertion, and by the conviction that there will 
be none to share or to mitigate the consequences of indolence or in- 
capacity. It is by technical knowledge in one case, in another by 
close attention to detail, in another by a wise choice of agents, that 
success in business can be attained. In administrative enterprise, 
whether in the sphere of commerce or agriculture, State interference 
and corporate management are equally inappropriate. 

‘It is,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ one of the finest problems in legislation, 
and what has often engaged my thoughts whilst I followed that pro- 
fession, what the State ought to take upon itself to direct by the 
public wisdom, and what it ought to leave with as little interference 
as possible to individual discretion. Nothing, certainly, can be 
laid down on the subject that will not admit of exceptions, many 
permanent, some occasional. But the clearest line of distinction 
which I could draw, whilst I had my chalk to draw any outline, was 
this: that the State ought to confine itself to what regards the 
State, or the creatures of the State; namely, the exterior establish- 
ment of its religion, its magistracy, its revenue, its military force 
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by sea and land, the corporations that owe their existence to its fiat ; 
in a word, to everything that is truly and properly public—to the 
public peace, to the public safety, to the public order, to the public 
prosperity. Statesmen who know themselves will, with the dignity 
which belongs to wisdom, proceed only in this superior orb and first 
mover of their duty, steadily, vigilantly, severely, courageously : 
whatever remains will, in a manner, provide for itself. But as they 
descend from a state to a province, from a province to a parish, and 
from a parish to a private house, they go on accelerated in their fall. 
They cannot do the lower duty, and, in proportion as they try it, 
they will certainly fail in the higher.’ 

I conclude this account of our visit to the Argentine Republic 
with some extracts from my Journal describing a journey towards the 
southern frontier of the Confederation. 

We started on the 24th of September ; and as our disembarkation 
from the ‘Sunbeam’ was the only serious nautical adventure of the 
whole voyage, it shall be described circumstantially. We had re- 
mained on board until 4 p.m. The weather throughout the day was 
boisterous, the wind gradually increasing until it blew a hard gale 
from the south-east. As a seaport, Buenos Ayres is by no means 
advantageously situated. An extensive shoal in front of the town 
makes it necessary for vessels, drawing thirteen feet, to anchor at 
a distance of six miles from the shore; and the anchorage is exposed 
to winds from every quarter, except the west. Hence, whenever 
strong winds are experienced, and they prevail during the greater 
part of the year, communication with the shore becomes always 
disagreeable, often difficult, and sometimes impracticable. 

The exigencies of this seaport have produced a special class of 
decked whale boats, which sail admirably, and are good sea boats. 
These useful craft are generally employed to communicate with ships 
in the outer roadstead. It was in one of these whale boats that 
we landed from the ‘ Sunbeam,’ not without difficulty, this afternoon. 
We made a rapid passage, scudding before the wind from the outer 
to the inner roadstead; but as we approached the shore it was 
evident that the operation of landing would be far from easy. A 
long pier has been built on iron piles. We made for the end of this 
pier, but we missed it, and were obliged to anchor, in order to avoid 
being driven into the broken waters under our lee, which were too 
shallow even for our whale boat. In ordinary weather passengers 
are landed without difficulty in small skiffs. Two men put off 
in one of these boats, to convey us to the shore, and after a hard 
struggle, though the distance did not exceed 200 yards, they reached 
the whale boat. I jumped into the skiff, with my two little girls 
and two maid-servants. We had a hazardous pull through the 
broken surf to the landing-place. Once, when the crest of a short 
wave broke into the boat, the boatmen seemed on the point of giving 
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up the attempt to reach the pier; but when I seized an oar, and 
began to pull myself, they resumed their task with redoubled efforts. 
Example always has a stimulating effect. Its beneficial influence 
was felt in the present case, and ina few minutes more our little 
party, though drenched to the skin, was safely landed. I made 
two more trips in the same boat, the crew being reinforced with a 
third oarsman. I was truly thankful when all the members of our 
party were safely brought to land. 

After dining at the excellent Hotel de la Paix,we started, at 10 P.M. 
in a special train for Azul, the terminus of the Southern Railway. 
We reached our destination at 6 a.m. Azul is on the southern frontier 
of the province of Buenos Ayres, and distant about 200 miles from 
the capital. Until a recent period it was often threatened by the 
Indians, who are only kept at bay at the present time by the military 
force stationed here, under Colonel Donovan. One-third of the 
inhabitants are tame Indians. We visited the residence of one of 
their chiefs. It consists of a mud hut, in a large enclosure formed 
by mud walls. In the open air, in a corner of the yard, there was a 
fire, round which the family of the chieftain, consisting of three 
women and three children, were crouching. They sat motionless, 
while we gazed at their not unpleasing countenances, which much 
resemble those of the Indians of North America. They have sharp 
features, high cheek-bones, dark hair, a yellow complexion, and 
handsome eyes. When the regular troops go forth to attack the 
savage tribes, they are accompanied by the same Indians, who act as 
skirmishers and scouts. Our host was invited to show us what he 
could do with the bolas; but his hand had lost its cunning, and his 
performance was not wonderful. 

The sights of Azul having been exhausted, we drove to a large 
estancia, about four miles from the town, the property of Mr. Frere, a 
German settler. This gentleman is the proprietor of 36 square miles 
of land, and the owner of 50,000 sheep, 2,000 head of cattle, and 
400 horses. For our entertainment and instruction in the habits 
and customs of the pampas, Mr. Frere had kindly ordered a troop of 
horses to be driven into his corral. - Here, for the first time, we saw 
the lazo used, and an untamed horse ridden by a domidor. 

For a description of the lazo, I shall refer to the pages of Mr. 
Darwin: ‘ The lazo consists of a very strong, but thin, well-plaited 
rope made of raw hide. One end is attached to the broad surcingle, 
which fastens together the complicated gear of the recado, or saddle 
used in the pampas; the other is terminated by a small ring of iron 
or brass, by which a noose can be formed. The gaucho, when he is 
going to use the lazo, keeps a small.coil in his bridle-hand, and in 
the other holds the running noose, which is made y, arge, gene- 
rally having a diameter of about eight feet. This' iis round ‘his: 5 
head, and by a dexterous movement of his wrist kfeps the noose open ; 
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then, throwing it, he causes it to fall on any particular spot he 
chooses.’ 

The horses having been brought together, as I have said, into the 
corral, were driven round the enclosure at full gallop. Six gauchos, 
armed with the lazo, then entered the ring, and, singling out a mare 
or a foal, threw their lazos at the animal in such a manner as to 
catch both the front legs. The horse being caught by the fore legs 
falls over on the shoulder with a heavy thud, and must often receive 
a serious if not a permanent injury. The gaucho, holding the legs 
firmly, proceeds to make a circle round the fallen animal. He 
gradually succeeds in catching one of the hind legs, draws it close to 
the fore legs, and so binds the three together. After this the horse 
is powerless. After witnessing for some time the dexterity with 
which the lazo can be used, the stallion which had been herded 
with the troop of mares was singled out and captured. He had 
never been ridden before; and we were now to see an exhibition of 
the rare skill and courage in the saddle, for which the gaucho horse- 
men are famous. 

The horse, having been thrown by means of the lazo, as it has 
already been explained, the process of saddling and bridling shall be 
described in the graphic and accurate language of Mr. Darwin: 
‘The gaucho, sitting on the horse’s neck, fixes a strong bridle, with- 
out a bit, to the lower jaw: this he does by passing a narrow thong 
through the eye-holes at the end of the reins, and several times 
round both jaw and tongue. The two front legs are now tied closely 
together with a strong leather thong, fastened by a slip knot. The 
lazo, which bound the three together, being then loosed, the horse 
rises with difficulty. The gaucho, now holding fast the bridle fixed 
to the lower jaw, leads the horse outside the corral. If a second 
man is present (otherwise the trouble is much greater), he holds the 
animal’s head, whilst the first puts on the horse-cloths. When the 
saddling is finished, the animal is, from fear and the previous exertion, 
white with foam and sweat.’ 

The process, as described by Mr. Darwin, was closely followed in 
the present instance. A sheepskin, however, was substituted for a 
saddle, and the domidor, or horse-breaker, only used the stirrup to 
mount his horse. Before he was saddled the horse made tremendous 
struggles to get free, but a powerful and active gaucho, arrayed in a 
red shirt, black riding-boots—his long black hair streaming in the wind 
—altogether a most striking and picturesque personage, held him 
firmly with the halter, and by the exertion of great muscular strength 
was enabled to resist the struggler. At length the domidor mounted 
his hitherto unridden charger. The lazo wa8 cast loose from the 
fore legs, and the animal, pursued by a gaucho on horseback, who plied 
him sharply with the whip, and harassed by a troop of dogs, barking 
furiously at his heels, was free to do his utmost to throw his rider. 
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The great object was to keep the horse in constant and rapid move- 
ment. While at a hard gallop, the horse could neither kick nor 
plunge in such a manner as to disturb the equilibrium of an accom- 
plished horseman; but when, as it happened from time to time, the 
horse stopped abruptly, arched his back, threw his head down, and 
then made a great buck jump, executing, in a strange way, a figure 
of o in mid air, alighting on his fore legs, and with his hind legs 
kicking desperately, it required horsemanship and muscular power of 
no ordinary kind on the part of his rider to keep his seat unshaken. 
The domidor scarcely touched the bridle; but he clasped the horse 
with a grip of iron, his knees were buried deep in the sheepskin 
saddle, and his bare heels were fixed as firmly as with a vice under 
the horse’s belly. After many a desperate rush, many a vehement 
struggle, and many furious gallops to and fro, guided in his mad erratic 
course by the lash of his rider, and the attendant gaucho, the wild 
horse was brought back to the corral, exhausted, and for the moment 
subdued by the power of his rider and his own unaccustomed efforts. 
After witnessing this most remarkable feat of horsemanship, we 
bade farewell to our host, and returned to the railway, escorted by 
Colonel Donovan. We owe much to his kindness in preparing for 
our visit. 

In our walks with the Colonel this morning,we heard many interest- 
ing narratives of warfare with the wild Indians. These naked horse- 
men of the pampas fight bravely, but they cannot resist the Remington 
breech-loading rifle. When the regular troops advance to the 
attack, the Indians rarely make a stand. Nevertheless, within the 
last twelve months, Colonel Donovan has fought four engagements 
with bands of marauders, and on a recent occasion rescued 30,000 
head of cattle, which had been stolen. The Indians sell all the 
cattle to the Chilians. They have therefore to drive their spoil 
for a great distance, and, unless their operations were conducted on a 
large scale, they would make but small profit by their hazardous 
enterprises. At the date of our visit it was in contemplation to 
advance the Argentine frontier further south, and to defend it by a 
chain of forts and a deep ditch. According to the statement in the 
last Presidential message, this plan has been carried out. The new 
frontier on the south has been formed from Bahia Blanca, on the 
coast, in 39° S. latitude, to Rio Quinto, in the interior, in 34° S. 
latitude and 64° W. longitude. Its length is 381 miles, and it is de- 
fended by seven principal forts with villages attached, and by 119 block 
houses and smaller forts. Where the country is most exposed to the 
incursions of the Indians, a fosse has been dug, 65 miles long, and 
telegraphic communication has been established for a distance of 
200 miles. 

It is proposed to fortify a similar frontier line on the west, 
extending from Rio Quinto to Fort San Rafael in Mendoza. The 
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President speaks of the success of these works with the utmost 
confidence. 

As we travelled on our return journey from Azul, by daylight, we 
were enabled to see the richness of the pastures of Buenos Ayres. 
The soil produces luxuriant crops of lucerne. In winter the thistles 
cover the ground, in some districts, with masses of green leaves. In 
summer they rise to a height of 12 feet, so that it is impossible to 
traverse the pampas, except by the regular tracks. The agricultural 
statistics of the Argentine Republic are summarised by Consul Cowper 
in his last report. According to his estimate, there exist in the 
country 80,000,000 sheep, 15,000,000 horned cattle, and 4,000,000 
herses. Their value is estimated at 30,000,000/. About 500,000 
mares and cows and 12,000,000 sheep are annually slaughtered. The 
wool, hides, sheepskins, horns, Liebig’s extract of meat, and other 
products exported are valued at 9,000,000/. 

The value of the hides and skins exported in 1875, according to 
Mr. St. John, was 1,669,2111., of which the United States took 
486,582/. The export of ox and cow, salted, in the same year was 
576,409/. 

The abundance of horses is shown in the lavish employment of 
these animals. One at least is provided for every farm labourer. It 
is no uncommon thing to see six horses yoked in two ranks to a two- 
wheel cart. ‘Even the very beggars,’ says Sir Woodbine Parish, 
‘ solicit alms from the saddle.’ 

If only political tranquillity and personal security could be main- 
tained, an era of material prosperity would be assured to the Argen- 
tine Republic. The actual President Avellaneda owes his election to 
the clerical party, and to the support of the agricultural interest in 
the provinces of the interior. General Mitre, the leader of the oppo- 
sition, possesses great influence with the commercial classes and 
generally throughout the province of Buenos Ayres. In 1873, at the 
close of President Sarmiento’s term of office, General Mitre placed 
himself at the head of the revolutionary movement, and declared war 
against Avellaneda. The facilities at the disposal of the established 
government for the transport of troops by railway enabled them to 
suppress the insurrection with unprecedented promptitude. There 
is reason to hope that, with the extension of the railway system, the 
central authority will be more and more firmly consolidated, and 
secured against revolutionary movements. 

President Avellaneda is evidently alive to the political difficulties 
with which he has to contend. He thinks that ‘there are no 
elements for revolution, but a latent alarm which shows our political 
world out of order.’ He has endeavoured to conciliate his opponents 
by granting an unconditional amnesty to all who are in exile for 
military or political offences connected with the revolution of 1874, 
and he has announced that appointments in the public service are no 
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longer to be confined to members of his own party. By these means 
he hopes to avoid the dangers incidental to an oligarchical system, 
and to put an end to that personal antagonism between rival leaders 
and their followers in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, which 
is so full of peril to ‘democracy and social life.’ 

Our fellow-countrymen of all classes were prodigal of kindness to 
us during our stay in the River Plate. Many of those, who are in 
charge of the Argentine Railway, have held similar positions, as 
second in command in England. They knew my father well, they liked 
him much; and clinging, as exiles do, to the ties that bind them to 
the land which every settler in these countries, of English birth or 
parentage, calls his Home, they have delighted to testify their regard 
for a friend they loved in the old country, by lavishing kindnesses on 
his son and his family. 

Tuomas BRASSEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


RESTORATION AND ANTI-RESTORA TION. 


Wirutn the last few months, people have become aware of the re- 
opening of what had passed for a settled question. That the practice 
of restoring ancient buildings was a right and desirable practice, had 
seemed an established doctrine; and now, to the surprise of the 
majority, it is roundly declared that this doctrine was a mistake and 
must be abandoned. Those who come forward thus to reverse an 
accepted opinion, and to discountenance the practice founded on it, 
evidently cannot take too much pains to make their reasons clear. 

To restore a building, according to the most eminent master of 
the art, M. Viollet-le-Duc, ‘is not to preserve, to repair, or to rebuild 
it—it is to reinstate it in a condition of completeness which could 
never have existed at any given time.’ Both the practice and the 
name for it, the same high authority observes, and we are all aware, 
‘are modern.’ Of all the inventions of our age, none have been 
adopted more rapidly or more unreservedly, from one end of Europe 
to the other, than this of architectural restoration. Building after 
building, of all degrees of fame and interest, we have seen transformed 
in accordance with the principles of the new art. The work has 
been pushed on by the enthusiasm of many accomplished and devoted 
persons, as well as by the interest of many powerful trades and 
callings. Those concerned with the custody of ancient monuments 
have either led or been carried along with the movement. Moneyed 
and acred amateurs, conscientious patrons and trustees, have rejoiced 
in the opportunities afforded to their enlightenment and liberality. 
The public has been asked to subscribe, and has subscribed; to 
applaud, and has applauded; taking for granted the propriety of 
operations recommended with so much confidence, and carried out amid 
so many congratulations, on the part of those who were supposed to 
know best. The restorers have had it all their own way, and millions 
have flowed in and been spent at their bidding. To object was, for a 
long while, vain. The current of the age was too strong to be 
resisted. The few who loved old buildings as they were, felt them- 
selves silenced and helpless among the many who thought the way to 
honour an old building was to make it new. ‘ Restauwrirt, exclaimed 
once in my hearing a relation of Professor Teufelsdréckh of Weiss- 
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nichtwo, ‘restaurirt ist ruinirt!’ In that pithy sentence of the 
esthetic Teuton was expressed the despair of a minority—a minority 
to which, indeed, as the operations of the restorers began to be 
realised in their true nature and extent, new recruits have been 
gradually drawn; and which has at last gathered strength, in our 
own country, to make an effort. In consequence chiefly of the 
exertions of one authorised alike by practical conversancy and poetical 
sympathy with the arts of the past, Mr. William Morris, a Society, 
including some very distinguished names, has been formed ‘for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings ;’ the protection understood being 
protection from injury of all kinds, but especially from what the 
members of the society regard as the worst kind, restoration. Argu- 
ments condemning the established practice have been advanced and 
discussed in periodicals, in the press, and at the meetings of profes- 
sional bodies. At most, the endeavours of those engaged in this 
cause can now only extend to the very few monuments in England of 
which the restoration has not already been effected. And even in 
this modest enterprise, it is very doubtful whether they can succeed. 
There are few controversies in which the side charged with mis- 
chievous or mistaken action stands entrenched behind such stout 
defences of conscious good intentions and complacent zeal. There is 
hardly any in which it is so difficult for those who feel a mischief to 
make those who do not feel it even understand what they mean. 
The object of the present paper is to state, without ignoring the 
reasons urged for the restorers, those which seem to the writer over- 
whelming against them. What our side maintains and teaches is that 
the very idea of Restoration, in reference to the works of architecture, 
proceeds from and promotes confusion ; and that, of the operations 
denoted by that word, five-sixths at least would be far better undone. 

In such a matter, it is hard to avoid offence, because it is neces- 
sary to refer, both openly and by implication, to individual restorers 
and their works. I can only say that in all cases it is at the work 
and not the person that I aim. Not to speak of the many accom- 
plished grammarians, and the two or three gifted composers, in 
particular historical styles of architecture, who have practised restora- 
tion in England—a profession may well be secure from disrespect 
which has for its leader a man like M. Viollet-le-Duc in France. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc is a personage of commanding attainments and 
commanding character, who combines the science of Germany with 
the lucidity of his own nation and the methodical energy of ours. In 
such a personage, though we hold that he is a leader along a most 
unfortunate path, we must needs honour the skilful archeologist, engi- 
neer, designer, author, the masterly organiser and instructor of labour, 
the pre-eminent critic and encyclopedist of his art. The argument of 
those who preach the cause of what, has been called ‘ Anti-Restora- 
tion’ tends to discredit, not the work or name of this or that restorer 
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in particular, but the principles upon which the best as well as the 
worst work of that kind has been done. 


I. 


The origin and history of Restoration are neither remote nor 
obscure. It is, in the first instance, a result and an application—an 
application, as we maintain, hasty and disastrous—of the historical 
spirit of our time. The age we live in, it is a commonplace to say, 
is above all things an age of retrospect, of historical inquiry and his- 
torical science. When this spirit of retrospect was first’ awakened, 
the attention of students fastened itself with most affection on that 
portion of the past which had hitherto been most neglected, on the 
Gothic period, the Middle Age. The first half of the nineteenth 
century made to the centuries between the twelfth and the sixteenth 
an immense atonement. At the spell of the Middle Age the intellect 
and the imagination of Europe were entranced. Turning with the 
ardour of a new-born and a contrite passion to the monuments of 
that art which embraced all the other arts and most completely 
expressed the genius of the Middle Age—turning to the monuments 
of medieval architecture, the modern spirit found in them attractions 
of beauty and sub!imity, attractions of piety, attractions of romance, 
a threefold order of attractions each alike inexhaustible. From 
admiration to imitation the progress was natural, and practical 
experiments in the medieval styles ensued. Next, it began to be 
realised how most of the Gothic monuments still in use were suffering 
from decay or disrepair, and how, also, they had been variously 
defaced, modified, readapted, and refitted, in the taste of successive 
ages between the medizval and our own. In minds preoccupied 
with the newly-discovered glories of pointed arch and crocketed gable 
and pinnacle, the newly-ascertained order, richness, and significance 
of the medizval fittings and imagery, these additions of another date 
and spirit soon began to arouse a sense of the incongruous and 
improper. Thenceforward all such additions in the current classical 
or vernacular styles were instinctively stopped. Repairs began to be 
executed in a manner intended to match the earlier work. The 
experiment of imitating the old Gothic styles was now carried out 
upon the fabric and substance of the old Gothic buildings them- 
selves. Soon, in order that the imitation might be more complete, 
and the sense of propriety and congruity be better satisfied, the 
additions made in times subsequent to the Gothic began to be 
removed. And thus Restoration was invented. To restore a building, 
a modern architect first removes such additions, overlayings, or 
modifications, as have been effected in a style later than, and different 
from, what he conceives to be the primitive style of those portions of 
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the building where they occur, and next replaces what he has removed 
by the best imitation he can provide of the original work, incor- 
porating in the imitation whatever fragments of the real original he 
may have discovered in the course of his demolitions. Only, as the 
transition from one style to another was as a matter of fact very 
gradual, and as portions of a building begun in one style have con- 
stantly been completed in another, the line at which he shall decide 
to stop his demolitions must needs be an arbitrary line. And, as the 
discoverable traces of the primitive work are often extremely scanty 
and imperfect, his imitation of them must needs be in many things 
conjectural, 

The progress and development of the movement have varied in 
various countries. Thus in France, restoration has been conducted, 
according to the manner of that nation, systematically, and on the 
initiative and responsibility of the State. For a long while, like all 
other manifestations of the romantic spirit among the French, the 
taste for Gothic architecture and its monuments was repressed and 
denounced by authority; but it made its way notwithstanding, and 
the famous Report of M. Vitet in 1831, as Inspector-General of 
Historical Monuments, was the official evidence that it had done so. 
Before the fall of the Orleans monarchy, and much more still under 
the Empire, the work of restoration was conducted, mainly under the 
guidance of M. Viollet-le-Duc, with prodigious energy; and after the 
war, the new France had barely paid her indemnity to the conqueror 
when, upon the rise of M. de Broglie to power in 1873, a grant of 
two million francs was voted by the Assembly for works upon the 
principal French church, I think, that remained unrestored, the 
cathedral of Rheims. In England, where the romantic movement, 
the return to the Middle Age, began earlier than in France, and did 
not encounter the same opposition, the restoring movement began 
earlier too, and was conducted in the English manner, at haphazard, 
and on the initiative and responsibility of private individuals and 
corporations. How rash were the first experiments—what Hereford, 
for instance, or Salisbury suffered at the hands of Wyatt, is proverbial. 
It was only by degrees that something like an accurate, a scientific 
study of medizval architecture grew up and became disseminated 
among us, principally through the agency of the numerous archi- 
tectural and archeological societies that formed themselves in the 
capital, in the university and cathedral towns, and through the 
length and breadth of England. It was by degrees that a race of 
architects was trained, most of them, indeed, exclusively devoted to 
the work of a special style, and even of a special period within that 
style, but in the grammar and archeology of the style, at any rate, 
sufficiently versed. And it was by degrees that modern industry was 
adapted to ‘medieval’ arts, and trades and manufactures were 
developed for the supply of the metalwork, stonework, woodwork, 
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glasswork, tiles, painting, carving, upholstery and embroidery re- 
quired for the undertakings of ‘revived’ Gothic architecture and 
appointments. 

A peculiar conjunction of circumstances tended to promote and 
stimulate the new art. The awakening of the historical and anti- 
quarian sentiment in England was contemporary with the awakening 
of a new spirit in *hings ecclesiastical. The English Church about 
forty years ago was stirred through and through with a spirit of zeal 
such as had not been known since the days of Wesley. The tendency 
of the movement determined itself, unlike that of the movement of 
Wesley’s days, towards a reassertion of the continuity of the Church, 
and a consequent re-establishment within the Church of medizval 
forms and usages. Of these forms and usages the medizval church 
architecture remained a visible consecration and an embodied record. 
The Tractarian or Oxford revival, and its attendant religious currents, 
had for one effect to impart to those whom they influenced some 
tincture of knowledge, together with an unbounded admiration, of 
the system and details of that architecture. To piety so instructed, 
the simplifications of Reformation times bore the brand of Puritanism, 
the enrichments of post-Reformation times the brand of Paganism, 
and both seemed alike sacrilegious. A return to primitive arrange- 
ments seemed the material expression and indispensable accompani- 
ment of apostolic zeal. These new enthusiasts of the Middle Age 
had, for the time being, no toleration for the art of other periods; 
their enthusiasm was of the nature of a dogma, giving no play to 
natural perception or spontaneous taste; that there could be beauty 
in what their dogma condemned they never dreamed. Thus, in the 
clergy and many of the laity of that generation, there came to be 
distributed all over the country, and in the very positions for giving 
effect to their desires, an army of pledged, of eager, of sweeping 
architectural restorers. It happened that one of the most persuasive 
of men, whose utterances on nature and art began soon after this 
time to lay hold on all the generous minds of his country, was 
the chief exponent among us of the passion—the ardent and militant 
passion for the arts and especially the architecture of the Middle 
Age. But of restoration Professor Ruskin was never anything but 
the enemy ; that practice, with all his love for the Middle Age, he 
has most consistently and contemptuously denounced. Why could 
those who shared his enthusiasm not heed his warning ? 

To the workings, then, of the antiquarian spirit, and to those, 
still more powerful, of the ecclesiastical spirit, among all classes of 
the community and not least among architects themselves, add the 
natural appetite of that profession and its dependent trades for the 
gains to be derived from a new and vast field of employment—add a 
few collateral influences, such as the lessons, unwarrantably mis- 
interpreted and misapplied, of the powerful teacher whom I have 
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mentioned—and the origins of the restoring movement in England 
are before us. Of its later extension and effects we have all been 
witnesses. For the present I shall speak of them only in connection 
with the restoring of churches, since these are the most frequent as 
well as the most venerable of our public monuments, and since 
it is upon church restoration that the controversy has thus far chiefly 
turned. The churches, great and small, of England have been 
transformed with but an exception here and there. It is calculated 
that from twenty to thirty millions have been spent upon the 
process. Every reader who has been familiar with any country-side 
during the last twenty, ten, or so many as five years, can recall the 
history of a dozen parish edifices gutted and renewed—of services 
held in the school-house while the clerk of the works was in possession 
with his army of masons, builders, carpenters, carvers, painters and 
decorators—of the visit of the bishop when internal and external 
scaffoldings were at last removed—the ceremony of reopening—the 
luncheon—the congratulations to the architect—the speeches in 
which thanks were given that all ‘incongruities, ‘ barbarisms,’ 
‘ paganisms, ‘vandalisms,’ ‘monstrosities,’ had been ‘swept away’ 
(those being the stock names for all additions of the last three or four 
hundred years), and that the sacred edifice would be handed on to 
posterity in a state of pristine ‘seemliness,’ ‘completeness, or 
‘splendour.’ Or if the reader’s personal experience falls short, he has 
only to turn to any volume of Murray’s English Handbooks—of 
which the compilers certainly do not err by undue severity concerning 
these operations—in order to realise the height which this fashion of 
church restoration has reached. Here is Murray’s list from a single 
small district of the Pickering and adjacent country in Yorkshire. 
The church of Pickering itself was ‘restored in 1861;’ that of 
Ampleforth ‘has Norman portions, but was almost entirely rebuilt in 
1868;’ that of Helmsley ‘ was almost entirely rebuilt in 1869, at a 
cost of 15,0001., the whole contributed by the Earl of Feversham ;’ 
that of Stonegrave, ‘which has Norman piers and aisles, has been 
entirely rebuilt (1863) with the exception of these piers and the 
tower ; it is much to be regretted,’ adds the compiler, ‘that, unless 
absolutely necessary, the rest of the building, which was of very 
early character, should have been destroyed ;’ that of Hovingham 
‘was rebuilt in 1860, with the exception of the tower, which is 
Norman ;’ those of Slingsby and Barton-le-Street have both of them 
been ‘pulled down and rebuilt;’ that of Amotherby has been 
restored and the chancel rebuilt, the principal contributor being the 
vicar, who has himself carved the bench ends and desk in oak, and 
the pulpit in Caen stone, besides painting three lights of the East 
window.’ The above are so many almost contiguous parishes, in a 
region sufficiently remote, and chosen entirely at haphazard. 

The art admits a wide divergence of procedure, from the most 
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rash and ignorant to the most scientific and scrupulous. The method 
of the rash and ignorant restorer is indiscriminately. to destroy, with- 
out caring or knowing how to make out the history of the features, 
or meaning of the fragments, which he destroys; and to rebuild out 
of his own head, without regard to the character of what he has 
removed. The method of the scientific and scrupulous restorer is to 
destroy only with a view to recover from the more recent parts of 
the building traces of the earlier parts—to preserve and decipher 
carefully all fragments of such parts, and to rebuild not out of his 
own head, but according to the evidences which the fragments furnish. 
In average instances, the practice is something like this. First of 
all, the seating of the church is taken up; it is from one to two 
hundred years old, irregular, blackened with age and wear, and con- 
sists in part of high enclosed pews; with the seating go the galleries, 
if galleries there are ; and if, as often happens, the church is partly 
lined with oak panelling, enriched, in the chancel, with fluted 
pilasters and Corinthian capitals and elaborate pediments; and if 
there is a carved oak pulpit of the same date and style; and if a 
table of old carved oak is used for the communion service; all these 
fittings must go—they are pagan, they are barbarous, and fit only to 
be broken up or sold. Then, the floor is uneven; the worn old stones, 
bricks, or tiles, are diversified with funeral slabs or brasses, each incised 
with its effigy or coat of arms and its inscription, some exposed and 
foot-worn, others concealed under the pews; the whole floor comes 
up; the funeral stones are thrown aside and broken, the brasses, if 
by good luck they are preserved at all, are removed and put against 
the wall in some out-of-the-way part of the-aisle. There are monu- 
ments in memory of village celebrities and the ancestors of local 
magnates, chiefly in the form of tablets let into the walls, some of 
the chancel, some of the aisle ; from the chancel they are cleared out 
altogether ; in the aisle perhaps one or two are left; and if there is 
a mutilated recumbent effigy of the period allowed as ‘ ancient,’ it is 
preserved for repiecing and repainting. The windows are filled 
with white glass, interspersed with a few scraps of old coloured, 
saved at the Reformation, and with a few coats of arms and other 
simple transparencies added later: this glazing is all cleared away. 
Then, as to the fabric of the building itself—it may be that the re- 
moval of the galleries, or the increase of the population, makes more 
room necessary ; and in that case, if it is a one-aisle church, a second 
aisle will be thrown out; or the nave will be lengthened by one or 
two bays, so as to swallow up the old chancel, and a wholly new 
chancel will be added. This new work will be added in early English, 
Middle Pointed, or Decorated, with ‘ characteristic’ features designed 
by the architect in accordance, more or less, with some portion of 
the old building which he takes for his clue; but very seldom in 
Perpendicular, which is understood to have been but a debased 
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development of the Gothic style. As, however, the Perpendicular 
period was one of the most active in English architecture, many 
portions of the building are sure to date from it—the flat-pitched 
roof, succeeding an earlier steep-gabled one—the east window, most 
likely—the clerestory-openings, it may be—one or both aisles, or at 
any rate most of their window tracery; and to all these portions 
small tenderness will be shown. The flat roof is altogether removed, 
and a new steep roof, groined and ribbed or barrel-vaulted, is sub- 
stituted, a new ‘ open-timbered roof’ of stained deal, usually as paltry 
in design as in material ; the Perpendicular tracery in the openings, 
on the least excuse of decay or even without it, is replaced by new 
geometrical tracery. Externally, the walls, if they have been plas- 
tered, are stripped of their plaster, the stonework or brickwork is 
scraped and re-pointed, the coigns renewed; a porch, very likely, of 
quaint local design is removed, a pretty wooden belfry with a quaint 
weathercock is replaced by one of Gothic design; the whole outside 
is made to look trim, complete, uniform, ‘correct.’ Internally, a 
similar stripping and scraping goes on; coats of whitewash, layers 
of lath and plaster, are removed in order that the stone- or brick- 
work may be exposed and re-pointed. In the process, fragments of 
overlaid features, of primitive and succeeding dates, come to light; 
if any one of these features will work into the new plan, the architect 
or his clerk of the works is careful, and if the contractor does not 
refuse, because it is not in his specifications, an imitation of the 
whole feature is set up, with the fragment incorporated in the 
imitation, in the place to which the original belonged. Finally, the 
fabric, with all the evidences of its later history removed, though with 
a few of those of its earlier history, in fortunate cases, recovered— 
transformed here into a fabric avowedly new, there into one pro- 
fessedly the model of its former self—is made ready for its new fittings, 
and receives them in the shape of open seating, machine-carved in 
stained deal, with Gothic finials ; a new pulpit, carved in a proper 
Gothic taste, of Bath or Caen stone, subscription windows in stained 
glass of the most approved modern medieval design, a smooth- 
laid floor, with richly patterned tiles for the chancel; new Gothic 
altar-rails in brass; a fine reredos, if subseribers have again been 
liberal, of marble or alabaster and mosaic in place of the old Ten 
Commandments ; a new altar and rich embroidered altar-cloth, new 
iron gas-fittings, save the mark, of Gothic colouring and design, 
and all the rest of the proper and approved appointments.' 

Now in the wholesale and unrestrained progress of these transfor- 
mations all over England, it could not but happen that, with pur- 


1 These processes cannot be better described than they have been by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, in a paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, May 28, 
1877, and by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, in an article, to which allusién is made later on, 
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poses however pious, careless or unwise superintendence would cause 
much to be destroyed which the better trained and more widely ex- 
perienced of our restoring architects themselves would have desired to 
preserve. Accordingly we find attempts at something of regulating 
action on the part of the established architectural bodies. The In- 
stitution of British Architects, in the year 1865, put forth a paper 
of *‘ Advice to the Promoters of Restoration.’ Three years earlier, the 
acknowledged chief of restorers in England, Sir Gilbert Scott, whose 
position among us has almost corresponded to that of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc in France, read an Address before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in which, after a summary and extremely contemptuous 
account of ‘ average church restorations,’ he proceeded to say :— 


There are many worse as well as better cases. The great majority are very 
far worse. We find in some of them reckless and often senseless destruction of old 
work, united with an intense want of feeling in all that is done anew, so that the 
church has become equally sickening from what it has lost and what it has gained. 
In others, again, we find an utter blank of interest, a church reduced to a state of 
unredeemed lukewarmness. I have recently been especially struck, in making a 
little tour, with the prevalence of this last-named type among restored churches. 
A nauseating blank—neither anything interesting left, nor anything good intro- 
duced ; and yet I was self-condemned at considering that the process, viewed as a 
whole, was much the same as that we are all in the habit of applying in our 
restorations, the chief difference lying in the degree of conservative feeling and of 
artistic skill with which it is applied. 


And again— 


We ali of us, however conservative our views, adopt something approaching to 
this as the necessary view of a restoration. 


And— 


I could almost wish the word ‘restoration’ expunged from our architectural 
vocabulary. 


These criticisms and these misgivings are explicit enough and 
emphatic enough. The prospectus of the new society says nothing 
more than this. The calamity we lament is here acknowledged, 
the mischief we denounce is stigmatised, in language stronger than 
our own. It does us good to hear the words ‘reckless,’ ‘senseless,’ and 
‘sickening,’ applied by the chief of English restorers to the great 
majority of English restorations. Nevertheless, the year of this 
Address, 1862, was the year when Sir Gilbert Scott began one of his 
own most extensive and most admired undertakings, the restoration 
of Ripon Cathedral; and we all know that scores of similar operations, 
great and small, have been taken in hand and conducted by him since. 
We must presume, then, that in common with other architects of 
like learning and attainments, Sir Gilbert Scott has devised some 
system of restoration, which in no way resembles that which he de- 
nounces, and which satisfies him in spite of his scruples. A recent 
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controversy seems to throw light on his position. In Macmillan’s 
Magazine for last June, the Rev. W. J. Loftie published some stric- 
tures on restoration in general, and particularly on some conducted 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in the Church of St. Michael and in the 
Abbey Church, ‘now,’ in the words of the restorer, ‘ happily a cathe- 
dral,’ at St. Albans. In replying to these strictures, Sir Gilbert 
Scott expresses surprise and pain that Mr. Loftie should have in- 
cluded, in a list of destructive restorations, one of his, Sir Gilbert’s, 
own, ‘upon which he had rather plumed himself, side by side with 
one not of his own, ‘which had filled him with wrath.’ Sir Gilbert 
elsewhere complains that he finds ‘ his sentiments and almost his very 
words taken out of his mouth,’ and used in condemnation of works of 
his own conducting, ‘ which he flattered himself were unassailable, or 
to which he had at least devoted special care and earnest anxiety.’ 
Thus there is evidently a vast and fundamental difference, in Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s mind, between one kind of restoration and another. 
If, however, we inquire what the difference exactly is, and why one 
kind is reckless, senseless, and sickening, and the other kind ‘ un- 
assailable,’ we still find no answer except this, that the right kind is 
‘ conservative,’ ‘ thoroughly conservative,’ and again ‘ conservative,’ — 
a conservative restoration being no further defined than as one ‘in 
which every old feature is distinctly shown,’ and it not being stated 
at all where the line between ‘old’ and not old features is drawn. 
This is but. vague satisfaction. To be more precise, I think Sir 
Gilbert Scott will not consider his meaning misrepresented if we say—- 
as we have partly said already—that a scientific or ‘conservative’ 
church restoration is one in which, fittings unsuitable to the desired 
ritual having been removed and replaced by others, and insecure or 
decaying parts of the fabric having been in like manner removed and 
replaced by new, all further clearances or demolitions are effected 
strictly with a view to bring to light from among the more recent 
portions of the building fragments of the earlier portions, and all re- 
constructions strictly with a view to reproduce the design to which 
those earlier portions belonged—the fragments themselves to be in- 
corporated, intact, in the reproduction. I know no definition of 
restoration more conservative than this, and scarcely any instance of 
a practice so conservative of the definition. But it is this kind of 
restoration as well as the other—it is the learned and scrupulous kind 
as well as the reckless and ignorant—which the restorers must submit, 
at whatever cost of pain and surprise, to hear called in question. 
Those who promote the conservative variety of the custom cannot, 
by protesting against the radical variety, remove from themselves the 
responsibility which attaches to restorers in general. Their distine- 
tion between one variety of restoration and another, if restoration 
there is to be at all, the general public will never recogmse. Neither 
do we admit that the distinction is vital, or that those who denounce 
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the wholesale practice of one kind are justified in carrying on the 
wholesale practice of the other.. Of the entire practice, conservative 
and radical alike, we condemn five-sixths ; and the word we condemn 
altogether, as tending to misrepresent the true nature of the practice. 
It remains to repeat the reasons why. In doing so I shall, as illus- 
tration requires, refer to other monuments as well as churches, and in 
other countries as well as our own. 


II. 


Three of the principal facts about architecture and the study of 
architecture are these :— 

A building is a work of art, but not, like a picture or statue, a 
work of art necessarily completed at one time and for good. Rather, 
and this is especially true of a Gothic building, it is like a living 
organism, naturally subject, in the course of its development, to 
successive adaptations and modifications of structure ; the modifying 
forces in its case being the needs, ideals, preferences, of successive 
generations of builders, who add or alter as they please within the 
limits dictated by the purposes of the structure itself. An archi- 
tectural organism may have had a rich and significant life, and may 
exhibit the action of many such modifying forces; or an uniform and 
uneventful life, and may exhibit the action of few. But the more 
clearly and continuously any building bears the marks of such forces, 
many or few, as have affected it, the greater is its historic value and 
interest. In other words, an ancient building is at once a work of 
art and a monument of history, and the one character is as essential 
to it as the other. 

Next, over and above the witness of history borne in these adap- 
tations and modifications of its structure, there are other ways in which 
age adds value to a building—there is a twofold charm which the 
mere lapse of time bestows on its particular parts and surfaces. To 
the face of stone and brick and plaster and timber, to every inch of 
the handiwork of builder, mason, carver and stainer, age brings a 
bloom, a colour, brings softness, mellowness, variety, and if it brings 
decay, brings with the decay picturesqueness, and a pathetic indica- 
tion of what has perished. Thus old work in a building possesses, in 
the material qualities of beauty, a charm which cannot be possessed 
by any new work put in its place. Again, every inch of old work- 
manship speaks to the mind directly, intimately, of the buried gene- 
rations that wrought it, of all the storms it has weathered and all the 
vicissitudes it has survived—things of which new workmanship can- 
not possibly have anything to tell us; and therefore, still more than 
in material charm, old workmanship excels new in the intellectual 
charm of. sentiment, association, or solemnity. It is this twofold 
charm which is described in the word venerable; and when we praise 
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a building with this word, we imply, first, that old workmanship in 
architecture is more beautiful than new ; and second, that it is more 
interesting and suggests more solemn thoughts. 

That these are cardinal facts in the nature of architecture, no one 
probably will in terms deny; and if any one reads them with im- 
patience, it will be with the impatience due not to errors but to 
platitudes. But my contention is that, though these truths are so 
true as to have become flat in the telling, yet in the act and in the 
very idea of restoration they are habitually ignored. Let us consider 
shortly the various processes of which restoration, both conservative 
and radical, consists, and we shall see whether this is not so. 

Repair and Preservation.—-Although to restore a building, as we 
have learnt from M. Viollet-le-Duc, is not the same thing as to repair 
or preserve it, still the need of repairs is usually given as one of the 
reasons for a restoration ; and of the works usually accomplished in a 
restoration, some small proportion are really works of repair. A 
spire leans, or a pinnacle threatens to fall; one of the sustaining 
piers of a tower shows signs of crushing; the wall of an aisle has 
sunk, bulged, or cracked ; the roof lets in the water here and there ; 
the tracery of some of the openings has so perished that it will not 
hold the glass. Some of these mischiefs can be remedied only by 
removing and renewing the injured member; thus at St. Albans 
Abbey Sir Gilbert Scott has had to renew two crushed piers of the 
tower. Such operations, when they are really essential to the safety 
and maintenance of the building, belong to the order of legitimate 
repairs. But most mischiefs of this kind can be remedicd by 
mechanical and engineering aids which involve no removal. The 
pinnacles can be refixed, the walls can be clamped, buttressed, tied, 
or underpinned, the roof can be sheeted with lead; and these means 
of preservation, which seek to ward off the effects of age without 
abolishing its evidences, are perfectly legitimate. Only such aids are 
‘unsightly ;’ and the promoters of restoration prefer, because they 
think it more ‘ seemly ’ and ‘ complete’ and because it is simpler and 
more profitable, not to stay, mend, and bind the old work, but to 
substitute new—to take down the tottering weather-eaten pinnacle 
and put up another with its crockets and finial sharp from the chisel, 
to re-roof the nave, re-wall the aisles, re-frame, re-mullion, and re- 
tracery the windows whether they are really decayed or not ; priding 
themselves on their scrupulousness if in so doing they insert in the 
midst of their new work some of the better preserved fragments of the 
old. And these measures are in violation of our cardinal laws, the 
law that a building should carry its history upon it, and the law that 
old work, even in decay, is to be preferred to new. They belong 
really, not to the chapter of repair and preservation, but to the 
chapter, presently to be considered, of demolition and reconstruction. 
Naturally, as soon as an architect takes an old building: in band for 
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operations of any kind, he is confronted with a number of practical 
problems in this order; for an outsider to speak of such problems in 
detail would be idle; but I think the most conservative restorer will 
hardly deny that, in the repairing and preserving part of his operations, 
the claims he is accustomed to study are not those of historical con- 
tinuity, or those of tenderness to what, though in decay, is venerable, 
but those, whether according to his own or to his employers’ idea, of 
thoroughness, trimness, and congruity. We for our part do not want 
an old building to be trim or congruous ; we think that to make it so 
is to deface and vulgarise it; and on this head we say with the author 
of the Seven Lamps, in words which cannot be bettered : 

A few sheets of lead put in time upon the roof, a few dead leaves and sticks 
swept in time out of the water-courses, will save both roof and walls from ruin. 
Watch an old building with anxious care, guard it as best you may, and at any 
cost, from every influence of dilapidation. Count its stones as you would jewels 
of a crown, set watches about it as if at the gates of a besieged city, bind it together 
with iron where it loosens, stay it with timber where it declines, do not care about 
the unsightliness of the aid—better a crutch than a lost limb; and do this tenderly 
and reverently and continually, and many a generation will still be born and pass 


away beneath its shadow. Its evil day must come at last, but let it come declaredly 
and openly, and let no dishonouring and false substitute deprive it of the funeral 


offices of memory. 


Addition and Re-arrangement.—Another not inconsiderable part 
of the 1estorer’s business is often, and especially in church-restoring, 
to alter and adapt a building by additions and re-arrangements, so 
‘that it shall be fit for new or extended practical uses. The addition 
of a new aisle, or of two or three bays to the nave, is, as I have de- 
scribed above, a common case. Another common case, at least in our 
larger churches, is the redistribution, without any such bold alterations 
of the fabric itself, of the internal space—the shifting or removal of 
screens, the shifting about of pulpit, altar, monuments, the building of 
organ-lofts and choir-stalls, the furnishing of a lady chapel for service, 
the extension of seating and stall-work generally. Of the freedom 
with which such matters are managed, the reader may get a good 
idea from a correspondence published in the Architect last October, 
concerning the alterations desirable in Southwell Minster, in order 
to convert it into a cathedral for the new diocese of Nottingham. 

‘ But surely,’ here puts in the restorer, ‘these are not matters to 
which you can object. You have laid it down that half the value of a 
building lies in the evidences it bears of successive adaptations and 
historic change; if every previous generation of builders has been 
right to add and alter as they pleased, then why not ours?’ In fact, 
I think these additions and re-arrangements, so far as they are 
really required by practical needs and not done in superfluity and 
meddlesomeness, are among the most defensible of the operations upon 
ancient buildings which we allow ourselves. Only, it is absurd to 
include them under the name of restorations. To restore means to 
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put something into its former state, and in the case of architecture, as 
we have learnt, to put things back into an ideal former state ‘ which 
could never have existed at any given time.’ To add and re-arrange 
are to put things into no former state, real or ideal, but into a wholly 
new state. That is an objection to a name; but again, as to the 
thing, it must be remembered that the generations who added and 
altered, and made history in stone as they liked, were not as ours. 
They were inventive and not retrospective generations. They cared 
nothing for former styles; they had styles of their own, good, bad, or 
indifferent, and what they wanted, in their own style they wrought. 
We have no style of our own, but have become lovers, grammarians, 
and imitators of former styles. They were free, with a freedom 
arising partly from ignorance and recklessness, partly from fertility of 
native impulse. We are fettered, with the fetters at once of anti- 
quarian knowledge and native sterility. Not having that freedom of 
our forefathers, have we their justification? have we the right to 
tamper with and pull about our old buildings as they did? We 
assume the right; we pull about and tamper with them more than 
ever; satisfying at the same time our antiquarian conscience by 
making our additions and re-arrangements grammatically, according 
to the rules of one or other of the styles, or architectural dialects, of 
former days that we have learnt. To do this is certainly to proclaim 
what we have lost, our lack of invention and spontaneousness, rather 
than what we have gained, our love and reverence for antiquity. The 
historical sense which cares only for the fashions of one special period 
is but a partial and elementary historical sense; the historical con- 
science which is satisfied with an imitation of such fashions is a blunt 
and perverted historical conscience. A true historical sense values, 
at a value almost sacred, every trace or relic whatever of the real 
past ; a true historical conscience will not suffer such relics to be 
counterfeited. It might certainly have been expected that the first 
effect of our new knowledge of old art and feeling for it should have 
been to make us keep hands off, and say, let us be satisfied with the 
histories in stone which our fathers have written for us, let us preserve 
them tenderly and hand them down to our children, but let us be 
careful how we add any new histories of our own; let us rather build 
new buildings as we want them than knock about the old. 

Under this heading, therefore, I should conclude that, though to 
add, alter, and re-arrange is in principle legitimate, yet ours above 
all should be the age to abstain, except under imperious necessity, 
from such operations; that, where new accommodations are required 
or new uses to be served, it would better become us, as antiquarians, 
to exercise our attainments upon the construction of new buildings than 
the refashioning of old; and lastly, that when such operations are 
allowed, they should at any rate be called by their right name, which 
is to transform and not to restore. 
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Demolition and Reconstruction.—Granting, then, that what is 
called a restoration may include, among uncalled-for or too sweeping 
repairs, a few that are necessary and legitimate, and among alterations 
a few that are allowable, we now come to what constitutes by far the 
larger part of the whole process. By far the larger part of restoring 
consists of demolishing and reconstructing, the clearing away of old 
work and substituting of new. The existing fittings are unsuitable to 
the usages, and abhorrent to the taste, of the medievalising clergy 
and congregations of to-day. The existing fabric is full of incon- 
gruities, and in the portions added, say since 1450, are walled-up or 
overlaid who knows what earlier portions? So upon fittings and 
fabric the work begins. 

First, as to the fittings-—on the question of suitability or ritual 
propriety an outsider has, once more, no right to speak ; but on the 
question of taste, it is certain that what we have destroyed included 
much of the richest and most characteristic decorative art of England, 
what we have put in its place includes much that is not art at all, 
but an unhappy product of mechanical tawdriness combined with 
mechanical pedantry. Wood-carving in England, during the seven- 
teenth and a part of the eighteenth centuries, stood at the height of an 
admirable national art, in which, to the mixed elements of design 
proper to the transition or Tudor period, there succeeded the ele- 
ments, at first loosely and then more severely classical, of the follow- 
ing periods down to the latest Georgian. ‘ Ah !’ says the medizvalist, 
‘you are one of the new devotees of Queen Anne.’ Not so; to be a 
devotee, to be a fanatic, is to be no right lover of art at all. The 
right lover of art can see the virtue of one style without being blind 
to the virtue of another. He is perfectly sensible that the great, the 
inspired system of Middle Age architecture during its organic periods 
is a thing of very much higher beauty and import than the systems 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and he acknowledges that 
history often thus leaves its mark at the expense of art, and that a 
building, in accumulating historical value, often deteriorates in 
artistic value. But all the same, he can see that Queen Anne design 
is rich, well-proportioned, and appropriate in many uses, especially 
in decorative woodwork ; and he will infinitely rather have the genuine 
product of that age than the sham medieval product of to-day. The 
misfortune was that the Gothic revival among us did take the form 
of fanaticism. People’s eyes, newly opened to the glories of that 
style, were closed to the excellences of other styles ; the great majority 
of the converts judged blindly, not by perception but by dogma, and 
were prepared with ignorant rapture for everything in the shape of 
a Gothic point, cusp, crocket, ogee, trefoil, or quatrefoil, and more 
ignorant scorn for everything in the shape of a Renaissance order, 
pilaster, capital, wreath, pediment, or tooth or egg-and-arrow moulding. 
As if the beauty of design depended only upon the elements of which 
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it was composed, and not upon the use which was made of them. 
A workman who has the spirit of design in him, a workman of the 
right feeling and training, will do beautiful work whatever is the 
fashion of his time and with whatever elements he has been taught to 
design. No doubt it is much easier to know whether a form is Gothic 
or classic, and to praise or blame accordingly, than to see and feel 
whether work, of whatever style, is good or bad, and to judge by that 
standard. Thus thousands of persons have it not in them to be aware 
that a border by Grinling Gibbons is an exquisite arrangement and 
rendering of natural facts, or that the organ-screen, say, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is a rich, noble, and impressive composition, but 
are ready to declare and believe themselves enchanted with the first 
new county bank or eating-house that happens to have pointed windows 
and the letters on the brass plate in Gothic characters. It is con- 
noisseurship of this calibre that has disfigured the suburbs of every 
town in England with dwelling-houses imagined to be Gothic, the 
very caricatures of architectural helplessness and pedantry. And it 
is connoisseurship of this calibre, alas! that has dictated the refitting 
of half the churches of the country. Under the impulse of the 
historical and ecclesiastical spirit in this narrow, partial, exclusive, 
half-informed phase, devastations have been committed from which 
just one degree more culture would have saved us. Holocausts have 
been made of the admirable panelling and stall-work and screen-work 
and seating and desks and rails and pulpits of the two centuries pre- 
ceding our own. In their place those fittings have been introduced 
upon the splendour of which, when the building was reopened, the 
local newspapers have loved to dilate, but which are generally so 
unspeakably depressing to all who judge by any except the gram- 
matical or dogmatic standard of style. Here and there, and especially 
of quite late years, a good reredos or pulpit or a pretty screen, or 
glass of good colour and design, are to be found ; but these are excep- 
tions; usually we find the all too dismal evidence of training and 
feeling hopelessly inartistic and vulgar—the stone-carving lumpish 
and mechanical alike in design and ornament, the wood-carving more 
mechanical and feeble still, the tiles and glass and painting and 
embroidery grotesque and gaudy without fancy or spirit, the metal- 
work worst of all, combining the extremes of ugliness and of imbecility 
in the endeavour to give a medizval form and colouring to appliances 
not medieval. So that, taking the good with the bad, our gain in 
Neo-Gothic fittings, compared with our enormous loss in those which 
have been destroyed to make way for them, is, from the point of view 
of art and beauty, small indeed. From the point of view of. history, 
of course, the loss is more deplorable still; every such destruction of 
the work of any given age being a breach of the historic: chain which 
nothing can afterwards make good. 


‘ But do you mean to say,’ the other side may plead 
, &. / 
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churches are never to be refitted at all? Is our zeal to be imprisoned 
for ever among the paraphernalia of bygone lethargy and symbols 
of bygone indifference? Is the nave to be choked for ever with great 
box pews for the farmers to go to sleep in, and the nave arches blocked 
from view with galleries for the school-children to misbehave? Are 
the furniture and appliances of our worship never to be made fair 
and seemly ?’ Well, the answer is, if the appointments which satisfied 
our grandfathers are really clean against modern conscience and con- 
venience, let them go. Only count the cost. Do not delude your- 
selves by supposing that the effacing of what you sneer at as the 
churchwarden period is pure gain. Do not dream that the artistic 
deterioration which history, we have acknowledged, sometimes brings 
with it, is a deterioration which can possibly be made good. Re- 
member that, with the things of that period which are simply 
cumbrous or uncouth, there disappears much that has a charm of 
colour or fancy, many a piece of rich and true workmanship, many a 
quaint or touching memorial of past lives. Remember, too, that to 
things of little worth in themselves age adds a grace, a sanctity of 
its own, the grace of affectionate usage and the sanctity of pious 
habitude. Of this grace and sanctity, which you so contemptuously 
violate, your own fine new appointments have not a jot. They are 
seemly, indeed, so far as the seemly is identical with the spick-and- 
span, and splendid according to the upholsterer’s or the housemaid’s 
standard of splendour. In a new building, such qualities would be 
natural, and you might look forward to the house and its fittings 
becoming one day venerable together. Butin an old building, which 
has the advantage of being venerable already, splendour of that 
kind intrudes with discord. You have, indeed, your own way of 
making the house match its furniture, and that is by smartening the 
one as you have smartened the other. But to do this, we say, is 
unbearable—it is to rob the old architecture of all its honours—to 
rob it of whatever remained of the grace and spirit of the an- 
cient workmanship, to rob it of the bloom of time, to rob it of the 
witness of history. If you must have gloss, build and fit altogether 
anew according to your new ideals. Often it would cost no more; 
and in that way you would show to’ posterity what you could your- 
selves do, without confusing and mixing up the work of other ages 
with your own. The experiments of our own age in independent 
buildings of the medizval styles are many of them very interesting 
and have a very considerable value of their own. Some, indeed, we 
cannot help regretting, because they stand in the place of what was more 
appropriate and what association had endeared—and this is especially 
true of those ambitious structures, raised on the site of others more 
modest, which are transforming, in some instances quite without the 
warrant of necessity, the venerable aspect of our Universities; and 
this is true, again, in a case like that of the parish church of Ken- 
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sington, where on the site of a homely building absolutely iden- 
tified with the traditions and the character of the neighbourhood, 
has been put an indifferent grammatical essay in the style of a 
time four hundred years before the neighbourhood had either tra- 
ditions or a character. This, however, is not the place for criticism 
of new buildings. By all means let new buildings be built with 
whatever science of past styles, whatever commodity or magnificence 
the age is master of ; and whether Manchester take the lead with her 
Gothic assize-courts, and follow suit with her new Gothic town-hall, or 
a Queen and nation commemorate a lost prince with an Italian Gothic 
canopied monument of unheard-of scale and splendour, or whether, 
variegated within and without, a new college and college chapel 
arise at Oxford in honour of the name of Keble, or whether the 
Midland Railway think proper to advertise themselves, and accommo- 
date their servants and travellers, with the hugest of all agglomerations 
of red-brick palace-front and pinnacle, or whether the Duke of 
Norfolk please to alter the landscape, where the shoulder of the 
Arundel down rolls to the plain, with a conspicuous novelty of nave 
and spire, or Lord Fitzwilliam to build his great new church at 
Wentworth—whether and wherever any of the thousand and one new 
edifices, great and small, of this age of wealth and enterprise claim 
our interest, interested, and if possible pleased, we are ready to be. 

‘That is all very well,’ say the friends of restoration : * but we do 
not want to give up our old churches for new; we want to worship 
under the same roof as our fathers.’ Nay, you have no right to that 
plea, the roof you worship under is the same roof no longer; you 
have been ashamed of your father’s ways and the ways of your fathers’ 
fathers; you have burned their handiwork and wiped out the traces 
of their lives; they would know their own place no more. ‘Are we 
then to build new churches and let the old go to ruin beside them ?’ 
Do not let them go toruin as long as legitimate repair can keep them 
standing and weatherproof; maintain the humblest of them, as long 
as it can be maintained, if not as a place of accustomed and beloved 
hereditary worship, at any rate as a treasure-house of simple local art 
and history. But let them go to ruin, of the fulness of time they 
must, rather than ‘restore’ them. The whistle of the wind along 
their empty aisles will be less saddening than the ring of the restorer’s 
hammer. Better the fate of Melrose, Tintern, or Rievaulx than the 
fate of Worcester or of Durham. 

To say this sounds wild, and perhaps shocking. But let us finish 
our examination of the restoring process, and we shall understand 
how such a thing should be soberly both said and meant. One great 
order of the restorer’s demolitions are those he effects for the sake of 
ritual propriety ; another those he effects for the sake of artistic con- 
gruity ; another those-he effects by way of repair ; another, and the 
most sweeping and seductive order of all, those he effects for the sake 
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of archxological research. Restorers who would not wantonly, either 
in the fittings or fabric of a building, destroy any good work of the 
last four hundred years on the grounds of mere style, or put new work 
in the place of old merely because the old was weatherworn, never- 
theless hold themselves entitled, nay, bound, to destroy old work for 
the sake of discovering the fragments of work still older that it con- 
ceals. ‘To exhibit every ancient feature’ is their motto; but then 
they tacitly imply that no feature later than the Decorated is 
‘ancient.’ They treat the edifice as a quarry, and dig in the Perpen- 
dicular portions for Decorated portions, and in the Decorated portions 
for Early English, and so on up the course of architectural history. 
And their search is often very fruitful; every later portion of a 
building often does contain, imbedded in its substance, fragments of 
every earlier portion. The builders of the organic periods of Gothic 
art, and of subsequent periods down to our own, were not the least 
tender to their predecessors, and broke up, blocked out, built in, or 
eut across the older work with perfect freedom. To borrow the words 
of a practical architect— 


An old church is frequently not one, but many churches in one.... A 
master-builder of one of the later periods of design had no thought but by the 
readiest means to produce an ensemble in the established manner of his own time. 
Some few modifications of this exclusive spirit are here and there apparent... . 
We have said above that a change of site was unusual in old churches. This is 
constantly indicated by the presence on the same spot and in the same structure of 
fragmentary details of every period. The walls of many churches which appear 
as uniform monuments of one of the later styles, are perfect museums of remains of 
the earlier styles. In removing a modern doorway from a sixteenth century, I 
have come upon fragments of Romanesque work of which no trace was apparent in 
any part of the structure ; and lately, in the destruction of a cubical church of the 
eighteenth century, I collected and classified fragments which would have illustrated 
a glossary of the Gothic style without a flaw.? 


If this kind of quarrying is carried at all far, and the building is 
nevertheless to be maintained in use, the chapter of repairs’ involved 
will evidently be considerable, and no wonder if we have this, from 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, that ‘a restoration is, in every case, a somewhat 
severe trial for a building. The scaffolding, the shores, the necessary 
wrenching away, and the partial removal of masonry, shake the work, 
so as sometimes to occasion very serious accidents. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that every building thus treated will lose some- 
thing of its strength in consequence of this shaking; and this dimi- 
nution of solidity ought to be counteracted by’—and then follow 
instructions how to counteract it. In point of fact, the process is 
often carried very far indeed ; for the farther it goes, the greater the 
probability that discoveries will be made. Such discoveries I do not 
in the least undervalue; they are often of extreme interest to the 
archzologist and student. Only, let us face the cost at which they 


? Mr. Basil Champneys in the Portfo'io for May, 1874. 
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aye made. They are made at the cost of the integrity of the structure 
and the continuity of its history. In making them, you have hacked 
the building to pieces, and treated it, not as a building, but as a 
quarry for specimens. I do not say but that in some cases it may be 
worth while to sacrifice a building in this way. The calamity is, that 
we will not face the cost. Instead of honestly treating our specimens 
as specimens, and the building so sacrificed as a museum, we use them 
as patterns, to make work of our own after them; reimbed them in 
such work, and then maintain that the building is ‘ restored ’ or ideally 
reinstated, and in some mysterious way as good, or rather better, than 
it ever was. 

This is what some of us cannot by any possibility understand ; this 
is where between the Restorers and Anti-Restorers there is a great 
gulf fixed, and all community of idea absolutely ceases. They habi- 
tually speak and act as if the new work imitating, supplying, and 
encasing the old ought to give us the same kind of satisfaction as the 
old itself. To us it gives not satisfaction, but hopeless irritation and 
distress. Old is old, and new is new, and the one may have its virtues 
as well as the other; but what is this fertiwm quid, this new-old 
which we are expected to be grateful for? It is a copy, a model, and 
an imitation made of a whole from some part of it, as a comparative 
anatomist may make a model of a Dinornis from its toe. The only 
virtues it can have are the virtues of a copy or model ; that is, it can 
be a help to study, and will be instructive or misleading according as 
it is made by a skilful or unskilful anatomist in architecture. It 
would be well and good in its right place; but to give it us for the 
original—to supply with an imitation that which is defaced, or insert 
that which was missing, of the real original—to mix up the one and 
the other so that we can no longer tell which is which—that is a 
mystification, an adulteration, against which all our sentiments rebel. 
In an ancient building, we do not want anything but the actual, and 
if possible the unbroken, evidence of its history; this model-making 
within the fabric supplies a conjectural presentment of the aspect it 
‘would, could,.or might conceivably have borne at some early point of 
that history, at the positive sacrifice of all the facts which recent 
history had added. In an ancient building, we do not want any 
workmanship, unless what is absolutely necessary by way of repair and 
maintenance, which is not venerable in its degree, which has not some 
bloom of age and does not tell of the spirit of other days; this 
model-making fills it from floor to vault with workmanship which is 
sharp from the chisel, which speaks of nothing but the spirit of our 
own day, and is devoid of any association whatever. 

All this the restorers in their acts and language seem entirely to 
ignore. In the earliest days of the movement, M. Vitet, with an 
enthusiasm into which every student will enter, proposed the recon- 
struction, in the whole and the details, of a famous French castle, 
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the Castle of Coucy ; but its reconstruction not ‘ in stone and mortar,’ 
only on ‘a few sheets of paper.’ ‘This programme we now see 
realised,’ proudly exclaims M. Viollet-le-Duc forty years later, ‘ not on 
paper, not in perishable drawings, but in stone, wood, and iron, in 
the case of a no less interesting castle, that at Pierrefonds.’ To us, 
M. Vitet’s way is the desirable, and M. Viollet-le-Duc’s a lamentable, 
way of restoration. To restore on paper, as M. Vitet proposed, or to 
make models in plaster like the models at the Crystal Palace, is a 
proper and most interesting archeological exercise. I will again 
borrow the words of the writer last quoted, and wish that all 
members of his profession felt with him : 


It is an intelligent and harmless amusement, both for professional and amateur 
architects, to effect restorations of the most thorough and complete kind on the 
tablets of the brain, or even upon paper. I know of few more interesting pastimes 
than for a number of architects, archeologists, and admiring dilettanti to visit an 
ancient building, and there to enter into a tournament of imaginary restorations, 
provided only that there be an absolute pre-determination on the part of its owners 
and guardians to carry out no single one of the suggestions. Otherwise the game is 
played with too heavy a stake to be an innocent amusement, with a property to 
wit of future ages, of quite unascertainable value. 


To restore in stone, wood, and iron, is proper and interesting too, 
provided a model of that kind is constructed anywhere but upon the 


site and with the substance of the original. To restore as the Castle 
of Pierrefonds has been restored is to carry out an archeological 
exercise in an improper material. As iong as such a castle was a 
ruin, it had the sanctities and associations of its past; of those it has 
been robbed by the restoration, and to ask us to feel about the new 
model as we should have feit upon the original if it had never been 
ruined, is to insult us. What the mind first of all demands in order 
to feel emotion about any relic of the past whatever, is that, as the 
children say, it should be real. If it is not real, take it away ; what 
business has it there? or how can we feel anything about it but 
annoyance? However learnedly and magnificently constructed the 
model, with whatever interest we should study it or explore it in 
another place, here it is a sacrilege and a mystification. It has 
destroyed the value of the ruin for our imagination, and given us a 
scholar’s exercise, of accuracy which must always be in some points 
questionable, where we had the fragments of a noble poem. And so 
of the other magnificent French restorations which everybody knows, 
Notre-Dame de Paris and the Sainte Chapelle and Saint Germain- 
des-Prés and the rest, they are works, we admit, of science and of 
splendour ; but they simply make us unwilling to enter and impatient 
to leave the buildings where they have been achieved. Of an ancient 
building when it is untouched, we can feel an intense and reverent 
delight both in the whole and in the parts as time has left them to 
us—in the successive caprices of the plan and deviations of the 
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workmanship, in the associations, the inconsequences, in the record of 
human and the seasons’ vicissitudes; we can feel none in the uni- 
formity, the gloss, the mechanical completeness of yesterday, and 
none in the repaintings and repiecings that make the old indis- 
tinguishable from the new. 

There is, on the inner or eastern side of the choir-screen in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, some richly-carved wooden stall-work of the year 1702, 
concealing some Gothic stall-work in stone of the fourteenth century, 
probably of Prior Henry of Eastry; the earlier work having been 
considerably mutilated in the construction of the later. ‘ Would,’ 
wrote Sir Gilbert Scott two years ago, ‘would that De Estria’s stall- 
work and its screens, with their colouring complete, could be duly and 
faithfully restored from the evidences still existing, untampered with 
by modern ideas or prepossessions!’ The aspiration thus devoutly 
uttered does but await at this moment the necessary subscriptions for 
its fulfilment. The operation in question, involving the removal of an 
excellent piece of existing workmanship, and probably its consignment, 
as the archbishop’s throne carved by Grinling Gibbons has already 
been consigned, to disappearance and neglect—this operation is one of 


the customary class which we condemn; I quote Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
words, however, not to revive that controversy, but as illustrating 
exactly the typical frame of mind of the restorer. ‘ Duly and faith- 


fully to restore from evidences!’ and all is done, and the ruined 
reinstated, and the past made good again. Just so an American, I 
believe, offered to pay the cost of restoring the Parthenon, and some 
one wrote to the papers to propose a restoration of Stonehenge. From 
the evidence of a few inches of painted plaster you can, it is perfectly 
true, infer a scheme of ornament, and from the evidences of a piece of 
moulding the design of an arcade; and you can paint a new ornament 
or carve a new arcade accordingly, but what then? ‘ Modern ideas 
and prepossessions!’ What is a modern idea, a modern prepossession, 
a modern delusion, if not this, that so to paint and carve is to ‘ restore’? 
To restore an old piece of work, you must produce something that 
shall speak like the old both to the mind, and that you cannot do at 
all, and to the eye, and this you can do but imperfectly and con- 
jecturally. The truth of the matter was said long ago, by the greatest 
enthusiast of the Middle Age, in words of penetrating justice and 
classical authority, to which those who shared his enthusiasm would 
have done well, we say again, to pay greater heed : — 


It is as impossible as to raise the dead to restore anything that has ever been 
great or beautiful in architecture. As for direct and simple copying, it is palpably 
impossible. What copying can there be of surfaces that have been worn half an inch 
down? The whole finish of the work was in the half-inch that is gone. If you 
attempt to restore that finish you do it conjecturally; if you copy what is left, 
granting fidelity to be possible (and what care and what watchfulness or cost can 
secure it? ), how is the new work better than the old? There was yet in the old 
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some life, some mysterious suggestion of what it had been and of what it had lost : 
some sweetness in the gentle lines which sun and rain had wrought. There can be 
none in the brute hardness of the new carving. 


Why should all this have been ignored in the case of architectural 

work any more than in the case of ancient statuary? People of any 

cultivation at all would cry out at the owner of a gallery who should 

nowadays cause new heads, hands, and feet to be put on his muti- 

lated antiques, and pieces of which the surface was corroded to be cut 

away and replaced with new pieces, and the old surface of the rest 

chiselled to match the mend. And yet the same people gape every 
day in admiration at the same thing when it is done to the sculp- 
tured effigies in a cathedral aisle, or to the saints and apostles of a 

cathedral front, or if not actually to these, in a hundred places to the 
surface, only a degree less precious, of the ancient architectural carving. 
As the monuments are richer and fairer, so the destruction is more 
wholesale. In Italy, it is everywhere assumed as a matter of course 
that the smartness of the modern imitation is preferable to the 
venerableness of the original. You go to Arezzo, and find the twisted 
colonnelli and carvings of Marchionne, once so black with age, grim 
and solemn, all renewed and sharp; you go to Siena, and for Quercia’s 
Fonte Gaia find a vulgar modern model, and vulgar modern models 
for the carvings of the Pisani on the cathedral front; and they have 
picked to pieces and elevated the church of the Spina at Pisa, and are 
going to pick to pieces and elevate the mausoleum of Placidia at 
Ravenna; and St. Mark’s has rung for years with the sound of 
hammer.and trowel ; for the engineers must show their skill, and jobs 
must be made for the builders and mosaic-workers ; and everywhere 
it is the same story, and the true, the venerable, is destroyed, the 
false, the furbished, is in its place, and the historic chain is snapped, 
and the glories of old days are falsified. 


III. 


In conclusion, then, what Sir Gilbert Scott has declared he ‘ could 
almost wish ’—‘ that the word restoration might be expunged from our 
architectural vocabulary ’"—we declare that we do from the bottom of 
our hearts altogether wish. We repeat from the Seven Lamps ‘Do 
not let us talk of restoration; the thing is a lie from beginning to 
end.’ Let us do what is essential to repair and preserve old buildings, 
so far as either can be done without falsification of their substance. 
Let. us enlarge, readapt, or refit them for our practical uses when we 
absolutely must, but let us prefer when we can afford it to provide 
ourselves with new buildings as the needs arise. Let us pull them to 
pieces for our information, if the information is worth the price, and 
convert them into museums for the study of the architecture of special 
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ages. But let us call these various processes by their right names, 
And above all, do not let us be so idle as to dream that we can annul 
the effects of time in our own sight and in the sight of posterity, by 
putting a sham old in the place of the real old which has ceased to be, 
an imitation in place of the original, and by palming off such handiwork 
under a name which makes believe that our new is somehow worth 
that old or one with it. 

‘ But what,’ asks the practical reader, ‘ is the good of preaching all 
this now? You are too late; the thing is done; every important 
building in Europe is restored already.’ That, unhappily, is almost 
true, and all we can do is to try whether the little that remains, in 
our own country at any rate, cannot be saved. Whena new restoration 
is set on foot, such as that of Tewkesbury Abbey, we can endeavour to 
get it kept within the narrowest limits. When it is proposed to dis- 
place, as in the case of the Canterbury choir-screen, a perfect: work of 
one age for the sake of exposing a mutilated and mended work of 
another, we can protest ; and we can protest more loudly still when a 
body like the Ecclesiastical Commissioners determine, not this time to 
‘restore,’ but to abolish, a church associated, as the doomed church of 
Allhallows in Bread Street Hill is associated, with two of England’s 
greatest names, the names of Wren and Milton. We can watch, lest 
the curiosities of a beautiful architectural miscellany like the church 
at Rye should one day be swept away by the restoring frenzy. We 
can take note of, and keep watch and ward over, whatever remains as it 
was in any corner of the country. We can, and this is practical, give 
those who are asked to subscribe for a restoration a reason and an 
authority for keeping their money in their pockets. We can try and 
make people realise what they have been doing. Perhaps, before it is 
quite too late, we may hope to make the voice of cultivated opinion 
heard where the frenzy is most destructive and has most to destroy, in 
Italy. 

And if even in this little we fail, still it is something to see and’ 
state things as they are. Despair is not a mood to be encouraged ; 
but to despair over an ill past remedy is more respectable than to 
rejoice over the ill as if it were a good. If we cannot stop this 
mischief, at any rate let us avow its nature. The antiquarian spirit 
and the ecclesiastical spirit together, both of them more eager than 
informed—clerical enthusiasm and the Gothic revival—the misguided 
conscientiousness of custodians and trustees, the injudicious public 
spirit of municipalities and corporations, the pious self-importance of 
dilettante benefactors—wealth eager to supply the means, and trades 
and professions to reap the profits, of the operation—let us acknow- 
ledge that all these have combined with the predilections of the vulgar, 
who take the spick-and-span for the beautiful, to destroy or adulterate, 
under the name of restoration, the chief part of the historic art of 
Europe. Of all the Ruins of Time, this is surely the most pitiable, 
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There is no other loss so irreparable as this loss of the most priceless 
work of men’s hands. There is no other mischief to which the good in- 
tentions of the perpetrators add so much of an ironic bitterness. 
Devastations were wrought in old days by the great and violent forces 
of the world, such as in their encounter are not wont to spare the 
monuments of man’s greatness or the playthings of his delight. If 
Corinth and Carthage disappeared, it was in order that Rome might 
be made strong. If Goths made havoc at Rome, it was in order that 
the nations of the West might be refashioned. If the servants of one 
Cromwell unroofed the religious houses, and the soldiers of another 
defaced the shrines and images, of his country, it was in order-that 
the souls of Englishmen might be their own. If the Venetian bomb- 
shell burst in the sacred chamber.of Athene, it was in order that the 
Turk might be driven from the Adriatic. Our devastations have been 
made not in conquest, not in fury, not in recklessness, not in civil or 
spiritual convulsion, but with serenity, deliberation, and self-approval. 
Ours is the first age when learning and ingenuity, liberality and 
piety, have conspired in the midst of peace and civilisation to despoil 
the past of its witness and the future of its inheritance. 


Srpngy CoLvin. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ; 


AND HOW THEY MAY BE MAINTAINED FOR THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF MANKIND. 


Tuer: is little risk of contradiction in stating that the international 
relations of the civilised world were never so extensive as they are at 
the present time, never perhaps more important, or more liable to 
serious disturbance. In countries previously well-peopled, a great 
increase of population is almost everywhere more or less discerned. 
Turkey, if not a solitary exception, is at least the only part of Europe 
or Asia where any marked decrease of population is recognised by 
statistical writers. It was natural that commerce, if not obstructed 
by special causes, should expand in something of the same proportion. 
Science, exploring with signal success the powers of nature, has 
operated in the same direction. The elements, multiplied in number, 
have been enlisted in its service. Steam and rail unite to facilitate 
the personal intercourse of the various races of mankind, and the 
products of their labour and skill are conveyed from one region to 
another with unusual speed and reciprocal advantage. Japan is no 
longer an isolated group of islands. China is no longer open only to 
foreign trade. The Celestial Empire has felt the power of European 
armies even to the submission of its capital and the surrender of a por- 
tion of its dependencies. Australia, that vast insular continent, New 
Zealand, and other inferior but not unimportant holds of savage life, 
have been made to teem with civilised inhabitants, and greater still 
is the development of the divine command to ‘ increase and multiply ’ 
in those ‘ wilds immeasurably spread’ the discovery of which we owe 
to the genius of one undaunted navigator. 

If we turn from the mere extension of those communities which 
stand in reciprocal relations with each other, we can hardly fail to 
perceive what vital interests are involved in the maintenance of those 
relations on sound principles and durable forms. Political security, 
commercial prosperity, the power which upholds a state, and the 
trade which more or less in every country nourishes the arts and 
comforts of peace, supplies the sinews of war, and enlarges the circle 
of beneficence, are bound up in great measure with external ties of 
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a kindred and interchangeable nature. We are living in an age of 
wonderful approximation, if that word may suffice to express the 
grand result of steam-engines, electric wires, and submarine telegraphs. 
The London merchant seizes a favourable opportunity, and from his 
counting-house in Gracechurch Street or King’s Arms Yard despatches 
an order for sale or purchase to his correspondent at Rio, Cincinnati, 
or Benares. Scarcely has he had time to sleep off the effects of an 
unrestricted dinner when he learns by telegraph that his purpose is 
fulfilled, and, it may be, another thousand added to the million in 
prospect. The State official, whatever may be his department, is not 
behind the merchant in rapidity of despatch. He transmits a com- 
mand or instruction to some remote settlement or theatre of war, and 
‘decides the fate of an army or the fortunes of a colony in less time 
than the mails used to consume in passing from York to London. 
Far more than this, I hope not to err in stating that convivial hilarity 
has been hushed into astonishment by the communication of a message 
and reply which have traversed the Atlantic between the first spoonful 
of soup and the last glass of claret. 

Advantages of so remarkable a kind are now in many countries at 
the disposal of individuals and their Governments. Hence a large 
increase of international transactions, and on critical occasions of 
no small rivalry in using the quickest means of promoting their 
success. 

It happens unfortunately that the extension and importance of 
international relations carry with them a proportionate liability to 
disturbance. In matters of trade there must be competition, and 
competition is a fertile source of enmity and wrong, of obstructive 
statutes and fraudulent devices. Nations are brought into contact, 
contention, and hostility on grounds of conflicting interest or question- 
able right. No distance prevents such incidental collisions. The 
consciousness of power engenders arrogance, which stimulates pre- 
tension and disdains compromise. Prosperity in its course of growth 
is apt to be daring and combative. The despot whose habit is dic- 
tation which defies resistance, the republic which in the guise of 
patriotism insists on a neighbour’s submission to wrong, are often 
alike the causes of quarrel that withers the fruits of industry and 
destroys the spirit of enterprise. As the effects of these provoca- 
tions are constantly multiplied by the augmented activity of human 
intercourse, it would be difficult to employ too much care in searching 
into their nature and providing timely means of controlling them. 
Much, no doubt, has been done from early times to check the evils of 
disturbance traceable to such sources, and much of a remedial kind 
is actually in force ; but numerous events within the memory of living 
men may be cited to show that room enough remains for useful in- 
quiry and practical improvement. I cannot presume to prosecute 
the one or to suggest the other in any degree adequate to the de- 
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mands of so vast a subject. Even my aim falls short of any such 
completeness. But having acquired, by no merit of my own, some little 
experience of the matters in question, I may perhaps be allowed to 
lay before the public such ill-digested notions as my course of life, 
whether active or otherwise, has brought within my range of thought. 

Since international relations involve the best interests of mankind 
in the largest sense, it were well to consider without further delay in 
what those interests essentially consist. Let us take them one by 
one in the order of their importance. 

It may well be thought that in a list constructed on that prin- 
ciple the first place belongs of right to morality. Does any one ask 
the meaning of that word when so applied? The answer is obvious: 
namely, that in the first dealings of one nation with another fairness 
should be the prevailing spirit on both sides, equally whether the 
parties differ from each other largely in power, wealth, and knowledge, 
or stand on much the same level in those important respects. Hu- 
manity comes next, but chiefly as a part of morality. The tempta- 
tions to act with violence and cruelty are strong when commanders 
from civilised countries have to deal with the inhabitants of newly 
discovered regions ; and their excesses are not unfrequently provoked 
by the savages themselves, apt, as they are in general, to be treache- 
rous, thievish, and irritable. But strength and knowledge on one 
side, weakness and ignorance on the other, show by their contrast 
which of the two parties is bound to set the good example. Let 
history speak in illustration of my meaning. Though separated in 
reality by a long lapse of years, Cook and Cortez may be brought 
within the compass of a single frame. Both were endowed with 
mental qualities that challenged inquiry and commanded admiration. 
The great English cireumnavigator passed over the untrodden waters 
like a divinity, and wherever he found the human form approached 
it with a friendly feeling and sympathetic consideration. The famous 
invader of Mexico saw in the half-tamed population of that country 
nothing but a swarm of inferior creatures to be subdued by fear and 
plundered without mercy. 


Look here upon this picture, and on this. 


Apart from consequences, has not England reason to be proud of her 
seafaring representative? Can Spain entertain the same sentiment 
in favour of her unscrupulous marauder? How is it now in the 
lands they respectively discovered? The descendants of those savages 
who ignorantly murdered Cook are now described as more inclined to 
intercourse with strangers, and give more signs of progressive civili- 
sation, than any other originals of the Pacific islands. The Mexican 
population, cn the contrary, though long intermingled with immi- 
grants from Europe and their offspring, have relaps¢d into a state of 
very imperfect settlement, more remarkable for a/wild spirit of inde- 
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pendence and a normal aversion to strangers, than fer a love of con- 
stitutional order and social improvement. 

Among the best interests of mankind we can hardly be wrong in 
giving a high place to the acquisition of knowledge, or in calling to 
mind how much the communications of one country with another 
tend to promote the enjoyment of this universal benefit. It requires 
but little reflection to perceive how deeply the human mind is 
affected by climate and local position, and what varieties of thought 
and modes of investigation are suggested by the influence of sur- 
rounding objects. The shepherds of Chaldea in their nightly 
watches were the earliest observers of the planetary movements and 
other marvels of the sky. The mountainous regions of Greece, 
Palestine, and Helvetia fostered that love of independence which 
distinguished their respective inhabitants. The development of art 
in its finest expressions may be traced to the inspiration of some 
genial climate, and to the perfections of form and colour derived 
from the same source. What would the world have been if the 
various races of mankind had been shut in by impassable barriers; 
and what do the least favoured parts of the earth not owe to that 
spirit of enterprise which has gradually brought the nations into 
more or less of fellowship, and given, one might almost say, by 
general interchange, the character of common stock, to the special 
advantages of each ? 

But those—even those of whom it may be said that 


Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll— 


can hardly fail to recognise in peace and commerce the foremost of 
those interests which stand in close connection with the subject of 
this essay. To name them is enough. The first is almost as much 
the life of international relations as the air we breathe is a necessary 
condition of human existence. The second may be fitly described 
as being at once the child and parent of the other. [Illustrations 
would be thrown away upon a statement at once so obvious and so 
true. 

Taking it then for granted that morality, knowledge, peace, and 
commerce are those interests which, in a social sense, ought to be 
constantly and practically kept in view when nations are dealing 
with each other, it is satisfactory in some degree to learn from 
history that together with the increase of population and intercourse 
there has been a gradual resort to measures which tend to strengthen 
and extend the relations attendant on that progress. The begin- 
nings, indeed, of international intercourse have but too often borne 
a character of injustice and violence, ending in the subjugation, if 
not the extinction, of one party by the other. Even to this hour a 
score of consecutive years free from disturbance or actual hostility is, 
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we all know, of rare occurrence; but such are the requirements of 
trade, such is the force of peaceful habits, that even in the heat of 
war the means of carrying it on are supplied by neutrals, and to run 
a blockade is rather esteemed as an act of courage than censured as 
a breach of law. 

Mankind on the whole have shown in various ways from the 
earliest times, and by steps interruptedly progressive, the impor- 
tance they attach to those great interests which are involved in the 
communications of one country with another, and the high degree in 
which they feel the duty of promoting them by all available means. 
They have not, perhaps, been equally careful to give a strictly moral 
character to their international relations; but whatever may be 
defective in that respect is rather a consequence of inherent care- 
lessness than of perverted principle. 

We have now to enter upon another department of this extensive 
subject, one which may serve to throw light on the correctness of 
what I have asserted in the preceding paragraph. A mere list of 
words indicating the various ranks of persons employed for the 
maintenance or extension of international interests goes far to show 
how deeply those interests are valued throughout the civilised world. 
The names of ambassador, legate, nuncio, internuncio, envoy, 
minister, chargé d’affaires, consul, consul-general, vice-consul, to 
say nothing of political and consular agents, are familiar to all of us. 
Multiply these by the number of persons employed in various 
countries under the several denominations, or in aid of their object, 
and we find what might almost be termed an army of civilians 
devoted to the great service of which we are treating. Taking 
furthermore into account the expenses of such and so many esta- 
blishments, headed by individuals more or less qualified for the per- 
formance of important and at times entangled functions, we can hardly 
refuse our tribute of gratitude to those who have taken the lead in 
providing for the welfare of nations on one of its weakest sides. 
Whatever defects may still remain in the general machinery, it is 
highly encouraging to know that so much has already been done in 
the right direction, and it may well be hoped that in proportion as 
errors are perceived and new wants felt, the same spirit which has 
hitherto animated the directors of human intelligence will continue 
to operate with wholesome effect. 

Whatever the original term may have been, the employment of 
embassies for international purposes would seem to date from a very 
remote period. Early instances of the practice are to be found in 
the Old Testament. Among the earliest, if not the very earliest, are 
those mentioned in the twentieth and twenty-first chapters of the 
book of Numbers. The fourteenth verse of the former—is—thus 
worded: ‘And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh“unto the king of 
Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israei, Thou kwowest all the travel 
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that hath befallen us.’ The request preceded by this preface was 
permission for the Israelites to pass through the Edomite country. 
The ambassadors are indeed styled messengers, but the circum- 
stances, as stated in the Bible, were precisely those which according 
to modern definition characterise an embassy. The second instance 
recorded in the Pentateuch is similar to the first in form, object, 
and result, differing from it only with respect to the sovereign for 
whose permission to traverse his country Moses applied. We are 
left to conjecture in what manner the ambassadors were personally 
treated, but silence warrants a supposition that they had nothing to 
complain of on that account, and that safety at least was their 
accustomed privilege. Nor is there reason to believe that less 
security than now was afforded to individuals charged with a public 
commission from one sovereign to another, though of rank inferior to 
that of ambassadors, if such indeed were employed at any early 
period of historical times. The «npv& of the Homeric Greeks appears 
to have acted without risk of personal molestation when on duty, as 
well.as the mpéa8vus, who possessed the ambassadorial character in a 
higher and more exclusive sense, and who, as we learn from A‘schylus, 
was exempted by custom and public opinion, if not by law, from 
violence or insult. 

It may be doubted whether ambassadors among the Greeks and 
Romans commanded the confidence of their countrymen to the same 
amount as they enjoyed the respect of foreigners. Embassies appear 
to have been formed of numerous members. Demosthenes, when he 
was sent to treat with Philip of Macedon, had several colleagues. 
Mention is made in history of embassies entertained in Athens at the 
public expense, as composed of members more or less numerous. 
Livy and Cicero use the plural number in making mention of legates, 
whether received or sent out by Rome. When the Jews sent an 
embassy to Augustus Czsar, it was composed of at least more than 
one legate. Virgil describes Afneas as sending a hundred envoys 
(centum oratores) in one company to some neighbouring court of 
Italy. As each of them carried a branch of olive in his hand, their 
appearance in a body must have been that of a shrubbery, not much 
inferior to the moving wood in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. We must 
presume that the charge undertaken in common was explained by 
only one of the orators at a time. Had it been otherwise, the roar 
of Pope’s hundred oxen might well have been preferred by the royal 
listener. 

According to modern usage the lowest rank of diplomatic agency 
is as much protected as the first. Besides their difference in point 
of dignity and display, an important privilege is still, as for some 
time back, attached to the title of ambassador, and attached to it 
exclusively : I mean the personal representation of his sovereign. An 
agent so qualified is understood in monarchical states to be on equal 
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terms with the king or emperor to whom he is accredited, and 
therefore at liberty to appeal by word of mouth from the adminis- 
tration of a country to their master. An envoy is presented to the 
sovereign, but the transaction of diplomatic business lies between 
him and the minister alone. A chargé d’affaires has no recognised 
claim to approach the throne except by favour. These distinctions 
are at present kept practically in view less than formerly, and those 
who write in the public journals appear in general to ignore them 
altogether, but it remains to be shown that they have been at any 
time submitted by competent authority to a new form of regulation. 

There is a tone of grandeur in its sound which makes the term 
‘ ambassador ’ a natural object of curiosity as to its origin and deri- 
vation. If the Spaniards had claimed it as of their invention, the 
likelihood would have been greatly on their side. Grandiloquence 
is one of their national attributes, and their substitution of an a, 
pronounced gutturally, for the double s in the French and English 
forms of the word, augments its effect on the ear. But this con- 
jecture is not borne out by the opinion of inquirers. The languages 
of Greece and Rome have been rummaged in vain for some root from 
which the title may have sprung. The lexicographers have been 
reduced to the necessity of making guesses which do more honour to 
their ingenuity than to their judgment. But to pursue the inquiry 
further would be a mere waste of time. It is enough to know that 
we have the word, and are not ignorant of its meaning. The time 
and place of its adoption, and whether it preceded or followed that 
of its correlative, ‘ embassy,’ are questions which may be left without 
reproach to the hunters of literary butterflies. To trace the working 
of the system in which it culminates, to mark the advantages and 
defects of international practice, and to suggest available means of 
correction or improvement therein, are the pursuits which best 
deserve our attention, and hold out most remunerative rewards to 
well-conducted study. But the present occasion does not admit of 
more than some irregular notices of the matter comprised in this 
very expansive outline. 

It is somewhat singular that so little, if anything, should be 
known of the time or place where diplomatic agents, whatever their 
rank or character, became resident. It is clear enough that by 
ancient practice an embassy ceased with the conclusion of the errand 
from which it derived its vitality. From a witty saying attributed 
to Sir Henry Wootton it may be inferred that the custom had begun 
in the reign of James the First. He said that ambassadors were 
respectable persons sent to lie abroad for the benefit of their country. 
This expression has a sound at least of residence. In the time of 
Queen Mary the appearances suggest that the Spanish ambassador 
resided permanently in England; but, supposing that to have been 
the case, it may have been an exceptional consequence of her Majesty’s 
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marriage with Philip. It is certain historically that Elizabeth in 
the course of her eventful reign received special embassies, that of 
Sully amongst the number; and it may be thought probable that 
her diplomatic communications with France and Scotland bore the 
same character, but it would seem that she had a resident ambassador 
at Madrid in the person of Chaloner. Be that as it may, whenever 
the credentials of an ambassador first bore a stamp of permanency, it 
was a step in the right direction, a sign of increased anxiety for the 
maintenance of friendly or profitable relations between one country 
and another—a proof, in fine, of progress in all the elements of 
civilisation. 

A similar improvement has taken place in the most important 
respect of all. So general among nations has been the sense of 
supreme importance belonging to the security of ambassadors in the 
performance of their official duties, that even in Peru, when Pizarro 
brought it under the Spanish yoke, the principle was distinctly 
recognised. As a royal commission has not the effect of subduing 
human frailties, ambassadors have sometimes, though rarely, been 
convicted of intrigues, nay, even of crimes against the State in which 
they exercised their respected functions. But the instances in which 
they have been punished under the local law, or by the will of the 
injured sovereign, are rarer still. The guilty representative has, with 
few exceptions, been sent away, or at most sent back to his own 
master with an explanatory complaint, or an appeal to the employer’s 
sense of justice and power of correction. As far back as the palmy 
days of Rome there is evidence that the principle which underlay 
such conduct prevailed in the minds of its noblest citizens. One of 
the Scipios when in power is credited with a sentiment which re- 
dounds greatly to his honour. A Roman embassy having been 
ill-treated by the Carthaginians, he was asked what he meant to do 
in the way of revenge: ‘ Certainly not what the Carthaginians have 
done,’ is the reply ascribed to him. In modern times, on the occasion 
of war breaking out, the idea of treating an ambassador as a hostage 
is not without example. In Turkey at least a case of that kind has 
occurred within a century from the present time. It took place in 
the person of M. Bulgakoff, the Russian representative at Constanti- 
nople. It was his fortune to undergo a term of confinement in the 
seven towers, which, though now untenanted, served in his day for a 
state prison. The battle of Navarino, which took place just fifty 
years ago, might easily have given him a leash of successors at once. 
An almost total destruction of the Turkish naval power was the 
result of that conflict. The combined squadrons of England, France, 
and Russia formed the victorious force. Those countries were 
formally at peace with the Porte; their representatives were at the 
Sultan’s court. Well might the Sultan’s suspicions of treachery be 
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roused to a state of fury, and indeed there is reason to believe that 
Sultan Mahmoud’s first intention was to make the respective am- 
bassadors responsible for what he naturally saw in the light of an 
unwarrantable outrage. A message was conveyed officially from the 
Porte to the three embassies that in the Porte’s opinion the law of 
nations had been violated. Yet prudence prevailed under the in- 
fluence of some wise counsellors, and the ambassadors were allowed 
to retire without other hindrance than the refusal of passports. What 
a triumph was this for the cause of international respect! How 
greatly did it tell in favour of the world’s capacity for moral im- 
provement in matters of political conduct ! 

The consular department stands next for consideration in con- 
tinuing the present subject of inquiry. Lower in dignity, as belonging 
rather to individual interests than to those of the state in general, 
it has risen with the growth of trade to a level of practical impor- 
tance with the diplomatic order. Residing in a foreign country, 
consuls enjoy a certain amount of special respect from its authorities 
in virtue of their appointment by an independent sovereign Power. 
But they are amenable to local jurisdiction unless when exempted 
from its action by the provisions of a treaty. In Turkey, by treaties 
of old date, styled capitulations, the foreign consuls are not only 
independent of the national law, but are themselves entitled to 
settle differences between their own countrymen, and even, in cases 
of dispute between the latter and the dependents of other consulates, 
to exercise a joint authority for judgment as well as trial. From 
this example of liberality it may be inferred not only that the en- 
couragement of commerce was a part of the Sultan’s policy, but, that 
the office of consul stood well in the estimation of public men and 
their respective governments. At what period a resort to consular 
establishments became necessary may be left without inconvenience 
to conjecture; but it will interest the curious to know that the first 
appointment of the kind bearing its present name took place in Italy 
under the questionable auspices of our Richard the Third. Surely 
it was a grand title wherewith to invest a mercantile officer. It 
would seem, however, that the Italians acquiesced in its adoption, if 
they did not suggest it, and therefore we are in a manner bound to 
accept it as an appropriate appellation, though the lictor with his 
axe and bundle of sticks no longer bears it company. 

Convenience, to which the gradations of diplomacy are probably 
to be ascribed, was no doubt the parent of similar degrees in the 
consular line. The functions of a consul-general are deemed co- 
extensive with the country to which he is sent. A consul’s are 
confined in principle to a district. A vice-consul is either the 
consul’s aid, or an agent empowered to act as a full consul, with smaller 
appointments and in seme district or seaport of minor importance. 
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In countries where the foreign trade is on a large scale, the consular 
service naturally tends to grow up into the same proportions. Indi- 
vidual traders of the same country as the consul look naturally to 
him for advice, assistance, and such protection as the limited extent 
of his privileges, or his communication with the authorities on whom 
he depends, may afford. But the range of consular duty is wider 
than this. He is expected to keep a watchful eye over all that 
passes within his district of a nature to interest his own government 
and country. With this view the consul is generally instructed to 
maintain a double correspondence, namely, with the ministerial 
office at home, and also with the diplomatic chief whose orders he 
is bound to respect. He has moreover, in our service, to draw up at 
fixed periods a statistical report on the state of trade where he is. 
He fills no little space in the neighbourhood of his residence. It 
depends upon himself to be an object of high respect among those 
who form the social circle around him. Though by no means a star 
of the first magnitude, he appears to them of greater dimensions 
than a superior luminary in the distant capital. He and his 
colleagues act as spectacles to the ambassador, and, in states where 
the Foreign Office stands in awe of a Parliament, they go far to 
illuminate a whole series of blue books, and thereby show the im- 
portance progressively attached to international intercourse and 
the promotion of its interests. It is no wonder that the post of 
consul should be much prized by the mercantile class. In places 
where we have no regular trade or other interest to serve, but in 
which nevertheless a British subject, or even a British vessel, may 
now and then by accident require assistance, there is no difficulty in 
finding a respectable native merchant ready to accept the appoint- 
ment of consul, with no other remuneration than the honour of hoisting 
our union-jack over his door. The arrangement may have its 
disadvantages, though it must be allowed to supply an occasional 
want on the principle of strict economy. 

In a country like ours, the whole consular establishment must 
require an expense of no inconsiderable amount. The interests 
which profit by it are too important to be left without such means 
of support and encouragement as the State can reasonably supply. 
Liberal and frugal tendencies are therefore brought into mild conflict 
with each other, and the spirit of party which presides in our parlia- 
mentary constitution occasions no small fluctuation in those dis- 
cordant principles. In illustration of this remark I may be allowed 
to mention what Lord Castlereagh, when Foreign Minister, once said 
to me on my return from abroad: ‘ You left us squandering pounds, 
and you find us squabbling for sixpences.’ The recollection of this 
passage in my intercourse with an illustrious but unfortunate states- 
man carries me back to another circumstance of the past connected 
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with my present theme. It fell to my lot, when charged with our 
mission to the United States, to draw up a scale of salaries appro- 
priate to our numerous consulships in that part of the New World. 
I recommended for each a yearly allowance proportioned to the work 
to be done, and sufficient to enable -the consul to live on terms of 
social equality with the respectable classes of his district. He was 
not expected to entertain ex officio, but it seemed desirable that 
his mode of living should be that of a gentleman possessing a 
moderate income. How, as arule, could he otherwise have the degree 
of influence required for the wholesome discharge of his duties ? 
How, for instance with a family, could he he free from those anxieties 
and temptations which depress the mind, and sometimes add dis- 
credit to a failure of energy? With respect to fees, which consuls 
are authorised to receive from their clients on account of certain 
chancery acts prescribed by law, the annual amount of them is 
subject toso much variation that it may well be thought best to form 
them into a fund at the disposal of the Government. In such case 
they would be equally available for the payment of salaries, but with 
the advantage of not giving a character of uncertainty to the 
consular stipend. Fixity of income goes far to insure the regulation 
of expense and keeping out of debt, that frequent source of em- 
barrassment and humiliation. If the remembrance of so remote a 
transaction may be relied on, my plan was approved at the Foreign 
Office and carried more or less into effect, until another party came 
into power with retrenchment figuring in its programme. The 
word went forth, and a change more or less slashing was brought to 
bear on our table of American salaries, with no other view but the 
single one of reduction. This, if correctly stated, lies open to a 
strong feeling of regret. The machinery for protecting and pro- 
moting such interests as those which underlie the term international 
relations has a just claim to efficiency as the principle of its 
financial maintenance. Cheapness, as the exclusive aim of settle- 
ment in such cases, may prove in the end to be extravagance. 
Economy may be consulted with more advantage in a judicious selec- 
tion of places where consular authority is most needed, and where 
a greater or lower degree of rank and appointment is the most suitable. 

In recent years the increase of attention paid to the qualification 
of candidates for official employment may be fairly taken as an 
earnest of good results. Competition with its attendant examinations 
is calculated, no doubt, to provide the State with servants well 
grounded in the rudiments of such knowledge as office of any kind 
generally requires. It helps to bring into use the mechanical talents 
from a wider range of capacities. It tends to deprive ignorance, 
sloth, and dulness of the preferment they were wont a{-times to 
obtain in the reign of patronage. But it can ha 
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develope or even to ascertain the higher qualities of mind, the 
judgment, the foresight, the resolution, the morality, which are the 
true elements of usefulness and honourable success in public life. 
‘Cramming’ and ‘coaching,’ to use the slang of the day, will often serve 
to obtain a preference for some youth whose only superiority over his 
rivals lies ina quick memory. An illustrious dignitary of our Church, 
who had gained the university scholarship at Cambridge, told me 
that he had answered correctly a score of the two dozen questions 
put to him during his examination, and that a few months later he 
could not have answered four of them. In the first competition 
paper I ever saw, one of the questions which had been employed to 
test the comparative merit of the candidates was the name of a 
stream in Dorsetshire. 

It is refreshing to learn from the public journals that the im- 
provement of our consular service engages the serious attention of her 
Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. It appears that a measure 
having this object in view has actually passed through its first stage 
of operation. The countries to which it applies are Turkey, Persia, 
and Egypt, where under present circumstances it is most wanted. 
The formation of a body of ‘student dragomans,’ eligible for even- 
tual employment as consuls or interpreters, can hardly fail to be 
useful in a high degree. Whatever may be his rank, a consul who is 
ignorant of the national language where he resides, especially if it be 
at a seaport, acts under needless difficulties. He must employ an 
interpreter, and, if his own salary be small, pay him at a rate which 
is fitter to cause discontent and embarrassment than to obtain good 
work or to exclude temptation. The principle of opening two doors 
of preferment to those who stand in. the first instance at one, might 
perhaps be carried further with advantage to the public. It might 
even be introduced with a prospect of good results into the home as 
well as into the foreign service. Together with the growth of popu- 
lation, wealth, knowledge, and activity throughout Europe, to say 
nothing of America, the business of every official department increases 
from year to year, and in England more particularly the frequent 
changes of ministry tend to make the chief of each department more 
and more dependent for information, and consequently even in some 
degree for opinion, on his subordinate officers. It is, therefore, evi- 
dently desirable that the clerks in each of the leading establishments 
should be something more than the title in modern acceptation im- 
plies, that their minds should not be tethered down in one narrow 
circle, but acquire first elements of judgment and a freer spirit by 
more extended practice in the official region. Grooves of thought, 
confining the movements of intellect to some inexpansive line, are 
to be found in more than one of the learned professions, and rare even 
is the lawyer who can discuss the merits of a political measure with 
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the large comprehension of a statesman. Let the clerks of each 
first-rate department be interchangeable at convenient times, and 
even attached now and then for a while to some diplomatic mission 
or consulship abroad, and it would be strange if the traveller, en- 
lightened by variety of scene and occupation, did not finally prove a 
safer counsellor to his chief than if he had stagnated during his best 
years in one same pool of almost mechanical routine. It should not 
be forgotten that the functions of a consul in the East are judicial 
as well as commercial, and that a moderate amount of legal know- 
ledge is not only a creditable accomplishment, but an acquisition 
not to be omitted without serious prejudice to the interests con- 
cerned. This is the more important at the Turkish capital, because 
the ambassador’s court, as originally instituted—a court of last 
appeal—has been transferred to the Consul-General, who has, 
moreover, the privilege in certain cases of a seat at the chief native 
tribunal, where Turkish law and the Turkish language are naturally 
in use. 

When, as in some rare cases, in Egypt and at Hamburg for in- 
stance, a diplomatic character is attached to the consulship, the rule 
of international law affords a more complete security to the individual 
who holds the double office. If cases of this kind were more frequent, 
the trading classes might have reason to rejoice; but it is by no 
means unlikely that the inconvenience to any independent state of 
having a nursery of foreign arrogance, far away from metropolitan 
control, in every provincial town and seaport, has had the effect of 
limiting the admission of such rights as the full extent of inter- 
national privilege confers. ; 

Permission to trade, which has not yet been entirely exploded 
from the consular service, may derive credit from its economical 
tendency, but can hardly be thought to merit approval on any other 
ground, whether moral, political, or commercial, The trading consul, 
careful as he may be to avoid reproach, is by the mere fact exposed 
to much that necessarily detracts from the respect due to his official 
character and reliance on the impartiality of his decisions. He may 
be called upon to give judgment in his own cause; he may have to 
contend with the local authorities on his private account; he is lucky 
indeed if he escapes being an object of jealousy or suspicion to rival 
traders. It is needless to remark that of all men a magistrate, in 
which capacity consuls are generally entitled to act, at least under 
the name of arbiters, ought to be free from the bias of private 
interests, and above any kind of disparaging suspicion. 

Among the papers belonging to the period of my official life I 
have recently found one which, more than thirty years old, contains 
opinions so much in accordance with those I still entertain, that I 
may strengthen my present statement by inserting a few of its 
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passages here. It is in the form of a simple memorandum, and as 
its immediate bearing was on Turkey I probably drew it up for 


transmission to Downing Street : 








Much might be effected by opening the several departments of the establishment 
to each other. Surely the public service would gain if attachés were placed within 
reach of practical consular knowledge, if consuls were less rooted to one spot or 
one circle, if linguists were called into a wider sphere of action, if Englishmen had 
less to apprehend from being classed with native agents, and the native more to 
hope from their connection with the service—in short, if more activity, variety, and 
promotion, founded on solid acquirements, were opened to all. 

Our general system holds out few prizes to them, and if they are well paid, 
they are undistinguished and tethered into caste. 

A consul is now considered as placed for life, except in cases of gross mis- 
conduct. ... A system founded on the principles of transfer, promotion, and 
uncertain tenure might go far in the way of remedy, and, as consuls now retire on 
pensions, there would be no hardship. 

The rank of consul-general would perhaps be more useful asa prize for the 
meritorious than in any other point of view. 

A succession of students should be provided. 




















We are told by writers on the law of nations that every nation 
has a right to trade with those who are ready to agree with it in the 
practice, and therefore that to molest its traffic is an injury. What- 
ever modifications of this right the counter-claim of belligerents may 
have introduced, the consuls or protectors of trade are entitled to 
every consideration and encouragement consistent with the good order 
and independence of the country where they reside. The example of 
a State whose subjects carry on an almost unlimited commerce, and 
whose outlying dominions are of unparalleled extent, must tell more 
or less on the policy of other States ; and England is therefore bound 
not only to give full protection to her own commercial interests, but 
also in so doing to act by methods sound in principle and acceptable 
to the world at large. Her standard, which floats respected in every 
clime, declares her sense of the obligation by virtually bearing on its 
folds a watchword for all who would strike off from commerce the 
shackles of selfish error, and secure in time by general concurrence 
the unrestrained diffusion of nature’s ever-multiplying produc- 
tions, and of art’s still increasing contributions to the comfort of 






















mankind. 
Thus it is that we move as a nation on the line marked out by 


Providence, and happy is our lot in other matters also when we take 
for our guide the rule of action which an earnest search into the laws 
of Almighty Wisdom can hardly fail to suggest. Oceans have been 
justly styled the bridges of human intercourse. The fact implies the 
intention, and therefore we act in obedience to the Creator when, 
by means of statute, treaty, or subordinate agency, we promote the 
interchange of produce, and encourage by protecting the salutary 
process. Attention to the qualification of persons employed in carry- 
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ing these processes into effect is evidently no small part of our duty. 
With respect to consuls little remains to be said on this point, and 
what might be added belongs, with slight shades of difference, 
if any at all, to the more privileged class of diplomacy. An am- 
bassador, as the personal representative of his sovereign, ought, in 
the abstract at least, to possess that degree of superiority which 
ability, education, manners, and character, united to good purpose, 
naturally confer. He should live on terms of equality with the first 
of the land, and, in serving the interests of his country with vigilance 
and fairness, remember that his mission has its roots in peace, though 
its branches may be shaken and its leaves scattered for a seasor. 
Such is the spirit in which he should inform his government and 
execute its instructions, never shrinking from responsibility when 
the urgency of circumstances appeared to call for an independent 
decision. More on this part of the subject would be superfluous. 
Similar requirements, differing it may be in degree, befit all the 
members of diplomacy when acting in chief. No one need be told 
that the service is one of honour proportioned to its importance. To 


make it a profession confined to those who plod through its earlier 
stages would be favourable to a few deserving individuals; but 
critical emergencies may require an exceptional choice, and recourse 
might be had to the Houses of Parliament with every chance of 


success. The education of that contentious and untrammelled arena 
is calculated to invigorate, enlarge, and elevate the mind, nor is it 
likely that faculties of keen intelligence so exercised would disappoint 
the public when called to the management of some weighty negotia- 
tion. A prominent example of this kind has recently occurred, and 
the appointment was approved from first to last, notwithstanding 
its unusual character and unsuccessful issue. Perfection is not 
for this world. The ideal has no material reality. Every medal 
has its reverse. Even day itself is composed of light and dark- 
ness. Commerce, that source of blessings to our race, the bond of 
nations, and first-born of peace, may be charged with the contradic- 
tion of supplying those who are at war with the means of mutual 
destruction. 

It is nevertheless consoling to observe the improvement which 
from time to time has taken place in the general view of what con- 
stitutes the true principle of commercial agreements. There was a 
day when a treaty regulating the traffic between two countries con- 
ferred no credit on the negotiator unless it gave some decided ad- 
vantage to his side of the bargain. A better principle now prevails 
in such matters, and the treaty which gives no advantage to either 
party, but provides equally for the interests of both, is held to be the 
soundest. The settlement of disputes by arbitration has not yet 
superseded the rougher method of appealing to the sword, but a few 
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successive instances of it which do honour to the present century, and 
the tendencies of public opinion, encourage the hope of its becoming 
ere long a fixed rule of international law. The annual conferences, 
such as took place quite recently at Geneva, are no light signs of a 
movement in the right direction, and may with reason perhaps 
be hailed as harbingers of a pacific era. 

Present appearances in the political, religious, and commercial 
departments of our civilised world hang with the gloom of heavy 
clouds over the dawn of that prospect; but as hope lay under a 
load of evil in Pandora’s box, and as, from our experience of nature’s 
operations, we perceive that extremes are apt to produce their 
contraries, we may be allowed to hold good against the suggestions 
of utter discouragement. The reader need not be reminded of the 
destructive wars which, on a colossal scale and with frequent recur- 
rence, have marked the last thirty years ; what mighty changes in the 
relative condition of states have in consequence taken place, side by 
side with a series of scientific triumphs for the most part auxiliary to 
the arts of peace and the brotherhood of human societies. Still less 
need he be told that the spirit of violence and unscrupulous enmity 
is now culminating in horrors which render every field of battle the 
slaughterhouse of an heroic soldiery with no result but that of pre- 
paration for other scenes of carnage more hideous still. Exhaustive 
sacrifices declare the patriotism and religious zeal of either belli- 
gerent. There is no visible relaxation of hostility in Turkey or in 
Russia. The charities of Christendom bend over the sufferers with 
impartial benevolence. Surgeons and nurses of repute encounter in 
numbers privation and danger at the call of humanity. Reporters of 
every description throng the fields of conflict. Voices of sorrow and 
indignation resound from every quarter. The neutral Governments 
alone, as it would seem, are mute and motionless. Neither the 
waste of life in regular armies, nor wanton cruelties of the undisci- 
plined, have called forth any authoritative expression of censure on 
such astounding excesses. Still less are they known to have made 
any overture leading to the acceptance of their mediation by the 
belligerent Powers. Their reticence at such a crisis may be re- 
gretted the more as European interests are concerned in no small 
degree. Russian ambition and Turkish vengeance are alike to be 
apprehended, and consequently to be kept in check. Whatever may 
be thought of ‘their respective lines of conduct, the tributary frontier 
provinces have claims on the sympathy of all who believe as Chris- 
tians, and reprobate as men political oppression. Their position, if 
Russia should prove too weak to stipulate on their behalf, would 
probably be grievous in the extreme. Should victory declare itself 
finally in favour of Russia, the sovereign of that country may find 
himself compelled by the clamour of his subjects to demand conces- 
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sions injurious to the interests of Europe, and emphatically to those 


of England. To obtain the concurrence of several independent 
Powers in the course of action suggested by these remarks would, no 
doubt, be a task of considerable difficulty. But to overcome the worst 
difficulties for a great and beneficent purpose is true glory, and well 
might Englishmen be proud of their government if the attempt were 
made in good faith and by suitable means, though without any 


adequate success. 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S POEMS. 


6ABios Gotis idov exeiva KoiAav 

> tf ‘ , ? . , _ , 
eiowv Ud XOiva: older pev Biov Keivos TeAeuTay, 
? 4 , > , 
oidev 5€ didadorov apyxar. 


OnE, and perhaps one only, of the living Englishmen who may 
fairly lay claim to the title of poet seems as yet to have received but 
inadequate recognition. Yet he is, strangely enough, of all English 
poets the one whose position in the world is the most conspicuous and 
considerable. But Dr. Trench’s poems have in no wise depended upon 
his status as an ecclesiastic; they have appealed to no party in the 
Church ; they have made their way by no organised praise or factitious 
diffusion, but by slow pervasive contact with earnest and lonely minds. 
His public has been gradually won, and is gradually increasing ; 
there are many for whom his words have mingled themselves with 
Tennyson’s in hours of bereavement, with Wordsworth’s in hours of 
meditative calm. 

For there are many who have found in these poems the fit ex- 
pression of a spirit by nature mournfuJ, by conviction and courage 
serene ; dwelling, as it were, beneath the pressure, but in the light, 
of Eternity ; a spirit stirred, indeed, by romance, and alive to martial 
adventure, but occupied chiefly with the profounder symbolism and 
occult significance of the worid, and finding its congenial nourish- 
ment wheresoever Greek or Persian or Arabian, German or Spaniard, 
Jewish rabbi or medizval saint, has set wisdom in hidden apologues 
and has mingled mystery with song; a spirit whose own utterances 
come rarely and with effort, and express for the most part only a 
massive wisdom, a gnomic and sententious calm; but which under 
the stimulus of strong poetic sympathy, or desolating bereavement, 
or merely of the more closely realised imminence of the unseen, 
will sometimes become as it were slowly enkindled from within, and 
for a while find grace and power to mix with those who through the 
weight and confusion of earthly things have fought upwards into the 
spiritual universe ‘ their practicable way.’ 

I have mentioned poetic sympathy as one of the impulses which 
have most powerfully stimulated Dr. Trench’s powers. The strongest 
instance of this is the influence of Pindar. And it is strange to 
reflect how subtle must that connection be between verbal melody and 
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deep-seated emotion which enables not merely the thoughts and 
imaginations, but the very mood and temper of Pindar on some 
given day to reproduce themselves with such awakening intensity in 
the breast of a man so remote in language, nation and faith. It is 
strange to think that when Pindar had written down the words 
beginning 


Tov b€ maprrecOn yAvkiv nubéorrwv 1dOov mpdadatev “Hpa— 


he had made it practically certain that whatever might befall Greece 
or her gods, in every generation of men who should thereafter be born 
there should be some at least to whom those words should carry a 
shock and exaltation hardly to be equalled by any personal delight ; 
to whom they should sound as the very charter of heroism, the 
trumpet-call of honour and of joy. ‘Hidden are the keys, to use 
his own words, of the art which so wrought the fourth Pythian ode as 
that it should outlast the Parthenon :— 
Seeing it is built 
Of music, therefore never built at all, 
And, therefore, built for ever. 


In his Orpheus and the Sirens Dr. Trench gives us the peculiar 
pleasure which is afforded by a poem which is not a translation but a 
transmutation of some great remembered song ; melted afresh in the 
crucible of an understanding heart, and poured into a new shape 
which recalls without imitating the old :— 


High on the poop, with many a godlike peer, 
With heroes and with kings, the flower of Greece, 
That gathered at his word from far and near, 
To snatch the guarded fleece, 


Great Jason stood, nor ever from the soil 
The anchor’s brazen tooth unfastenéd, 
Till, auspicating so his glorious toil, 
From golden cup he shed 
Libations to the Gods, to highest Jove, 
To Waves, and prospering Winds, to Night and Day, 
To all by whom befriended he might prove 
A favourable way. 


There is something in this stately opening, in the ‘ample pinion’ 
of this high and manly strain, which recalls at a distance the sailing 
glory of the great original :— 

dpxos év mpvpva marep’ Ovpaviday eyxetxépavvoy Zhva, Kal @kumipous 


, e > , , , , 
KUPAT@V puras avépeovr éxaAet, vuKkTas TE kat TOVTOU KedevOous 


» , > cA + , , co 
duara tT evdpova kai didiay viarow potpar. 


But as the poem proceeds, Dr. Trench quits the track of Pindar, and 
describes the encounter of the returning Argonauts with the Sirens 
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in a passage which should be compared with Mr. Morris’ beautiful 
treatment of the same situation in the Life and Death of Jason. 











The winds, suspended by the charméd song, 
Shed treacherous calm about that fatal isle ; 
The waves, as though the halcyon o’er its young 

Were always brooding, smile ; 







And every one that listens, presently 
Forgetteth home, and wife, and children dear, 
All noble enterprise and purpose high, 
And turns his pinnace here,— 








He turns his pinnace, warning taking none 
From the plain doom of all that went before, 
Whose bones lie bleaching in the wind and sun, 
And whiten all the shore. 












The heroes and the kings, the wise, the strong, 
_ That won the fleece with cunning and with might, 
They too are taken in the net of song, 

Snared in that false delight ; 








Till ever loathlier seemed all toil to be, 
And that small space they yet must travel o’er 
Stretched, an immeasurable breadth of sea, 
Their fainting hearts before. 







‘Let us turn hitherward our bark,’ they cried, 
‘ And, bathed in blisses of this happy isle, 
Past toil forgetting and to come, abide 
In joyfulness awhile ; 







‘ And then, refreshed, our tasks resume again, 
If other tasks we yet are bound unto, 

Combing the hoary tresses of the main 

With sharp swift keel anew.’ 













They are on the point of yielding to the charm when Orpheus sings :— 






He singing, (for mere words were now in yain, 

That melody so led all souls at will,) 
Singing he played, and matched that earthborn strain 
With music sweeter still. 








Of holier joy he sang, more true delight, 
In other happier isles for them reserved, 
Who, faithful here, from constancy and right 
And truth have never swerved ; 







How evermore the tempered ocean gales 
Breathe round those hidden islands of the blest, 
Steeped in the glory spread, when daylight fails 
Far in the sacred West ; 









How unto them, beyond our mortal night, 

Shines evermore in strength the golden day ; 
And meadows with purpureal roses bright 
Bloom round their feet alway ; 
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And plants of gold—some burn beneath the sea, 
And some, for garlands apt, the land doth bear, 
And lacks not many an incense-breathing tree, 
Enriching all that air. 


Nor need is more, with sullen strength of hand, 
To vex the stubborn earth, or plough the main: 
They dwell apart, a calm heroic band, 
Not tasting toil or pain. 
Nor sang he only of unfading bowers, 
Where they a tearless, painless age fulfil, 
In fields Elysian spending blissful hours, 
Remote from every ill; 
But of pure gladness found in temperance high, 
In duty owned, and reverenced with awe, 
Of man’s true freedom, that may only lie 
In servitude to law ; 


And how ’twas given through virtue to aspire 
To golden seats in ever-calm abodes ;— 
Of mortal men admitted to the choir 
Of high immortal Gods, 


It will be seen that Pindar’s second Olympian Ode has furnished 
much of the inspiration of these noble stanzas. And it is a noticeable 
fact that Dr. Trench, himself the very type and norm of Christian 
and Anglican orthodoxy, has yet by the intensity of his pondering 
on the things unseen been led to feel the profound affinity which 
has existed between the hopes and creeds of such men in all times 
and countries as have set themselves to seek after God, and has 
thus been upheld in one of his highest moments by the Vision of the 
Pindaric Apocalypse, the tale told in the Mysteries of the blessedness 
of the just, celvay mapa Svai7ay, ‘in the life that is to be.’ The 
Poems from Eastern Sources afford many illustrations of this 
tendency of an inward and meditative faith to identify itself with the 
diverse but convergent imaginations of remote and ancient men. And 
in the Monk and Bird we may see how strongly this brooding spirit has 
been drawn towards that element in European life which has most re- 
sembled the monotony of the East,—the life of monks and hermits in 
the middle ages,—a life closed about with narrowing cloister-walls, yet 
having as it were a single opening on the infinite, like the chink 
which serves for the astronomer’s outlook upon the abysses of heaven. 

In the Monk and Bird Dr. Trench has treated one of the pro- 
foundest of medieval parables,—an apologue which deals with a real 
difficulty and suggests a real, though not a novel, solution. The 
difficulty lies in conceiving that our finite faculties can be capable 
without weariness of infinite delight ; the answer is the Platonic one, 
that the limitations of our faculties can even now by an occasional 
insight be discerned to be accidental and temporary, and not in- 
herent in the percipient soul itself. Such insight, as Plato has 
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urged, comes to us mainly through the passion of Love, which in its 
highest form refuses to conceive of its own satisfaction in less than 
infinite time. The author of this legend, if such legends have an 
author, has chosen a simpler experience through which to intimate 
the spirit’s essential power, and has imagined his Paradise in the 
unwonted prolongation of a single and elementary joy. 

The story is of ‘a cloistered solitary man,’ vowed to poverty and 
celibacy, and debarred from the ordinary interests and pleasures of 
mankind. 












Yet we should err to deem that he was left 
To bear alone our being’s lonely weight, 

Or that his soul was vacant and bereft 

Of pomp and inward state. 







Morn, when before the sun his orb unshrouds, 
Swift as a beacon torch the light has sped, 

Kindling the dusky summits of the clouds 

Each to a fiery red;— 








The slanted columns of the noon-day light, 
Let down into the bosom of the hills, 
Or sunset, that with golden vapour bright 
The purple mountains fills,— 








These made him say: ‘If God has so arrayed 
A fading world that quickly passes by, 
Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye, 







‘ What shall the eyes that wait for Him survey, 
Where his own presence gloriously appears 

In worlds that were not founded for a day, 

But for eternal years ?’ 







But gradually a spiritual anxiety undermined this spiritual calm :- - 


For still the doubt came back, ‘ Can God provide 
For the large heart of man what shall not pall, 
Nor thro’ eternal ages’ endless tide 
On tired spirits fall ? 







‘ Here but one look toward heaven will oft repress 
The crushing weight of undelightful care ; 

But what were there beyond, if weariness 

Should ever enter there?’ 








How in this mood of mind he wanders in the woods, how he 
hears a bird singing and listens with rapt attention, and turns 
homeward with a dim sense of strangeness when the song is done, I 
must leave the reader to learn from the poem itself. I can only 
quote the concluding stanzas :— 














Yet was it long ere he received the whole 
Of that strange wonder—how, while he had stood 
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Lost in deep gladness of his inmost soul 
Far hidden in that wood, 


Three generations had gone down unseen 
Under the thin partition that is spread— 
The thin partition of thin earth—between 
The living and the dead. 


Nor did he many days to earth belong, 
For like a pent-up stream, released again, 
The years arrested by the strength of song 
Came down on him amain ; 
Sudden as a dissolving thaw in spring ; 
Gentle as when upon the first warm day 
Which sunny April in its train may bring 
The snow melts all away. 


They placed him in his former cell, and there 


Watched him departing ; what few words he said 


Were of calm peace and gladness, with one care 
Mingled—one only dread— 


Lest an eternity should not suffice 
To take the measure and the breadth and height 
Of what there is reserved in Paradise— 
Its ever-new delight. 


These stanzas will give an idea of Dr. Trench’s characteristic 
style; equally remote from convention and from extravagance, 
keeping as it were in the main track of the English language, and 
giving to simple and natural forms of speech a grave distinction and 
a melodious power. 

From the poems which derive their motive from external sources 
I pass on to the more purely subjective pieces. The keynote of 
these is given in two weighty stanzas. 


O life, O death, O world, O time, 
O grave, where all things flow, 
’Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe. 
Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
Though bosoms torn may be, 
Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 
Without it what were we ? 


Elevation through sorrow is as distinctly the lesson which Dr. 
Trench has to teach as elevation through spiritual oneness with Nature is 
Wordsworth’s lesson. And the sorrow with which this poet deals, which 
he so wholly vanquishes in the triumphant joy of the lines which he 
has called ‘ The kingdom of God,’ is not merely such isolated grief as 
may fall upon an alert and buoyant spirit, to be shaken off with a 
quick rush of hope, or with the life-bringing recurrence of the years. 
Rather it is that inbred and heavy gloom, that sense of oppression 
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and of exile, of punishment and fall, which may be said to form the 
darker side of our ‘intimations of immortality, and which has made 
the lives, not of monks or recluses only, but of some of the best and 
most active men whose fates history records, one long struggle be- 
tween the indomitable effort of courage and the paralysing relapse of 
pain. The Ode to Sleep, of which I quote the two last stanzas, will 
illustrate this temper of mind ; and will show that the confident and 
deliberate hope which is the sum and outcome of this volume is some- 
thing more than the easy optimism of temperament or convention. 


And therefore am I seeking to entwine 

A coronal of poppies for my head, 

Or wreathe it with a wreath engarlanded 

By Lethe’s slumberous waters. Oh! that mine 
Were some dim chamber turning to the north, 
With latticed casement, bedded deep in leaves, 
That opening with sweet murmur might look forth 
On quiet fields from broad o’erhanging eaves, 
And ever when the Spring her garland weaves, 
Were darkened with encroaching ivy-trail 

And jaggéd vine leaves’ shade ; 

And all its pavement starred with blossoms pale 
Of jasmine, when the wind’s least stir was made ; 
Where the sunbeam were verdurous-cool, before 
It wound into that quiet nook, to paint 

With interspace of light and colour faint 

That tesselated floor. 


How pleasant were it there in dim recess, 
In some close-curtained haunt of quietness, 
To hear no tones of human pain or care, 
Our own or others’, little heeding there 

If morn or noon or night 

Pursued their weary flight, 

But musing what an easy thing it were 

To mix our opiates in a larger cup, 

And drink, and not perceive 

Sleep deepening lead his truer kinsman up, 
Like undistinguished Night, darkening the skirts of Eve. 


Surely there can be no question as to the profound charm of these 
lines, the charm of the slowly-falling syllables, the strong and linger- 
ing rhythm, which paint the gradual eclipse of the last faint joy in 
light and form and colour, and the whole soul’s abeyance in an un- 
stirred and unawakening gloom. 

One more quotation shall illustrate the contrasting form of self- 
abandonment; a dissolution which is not into the night but into the 
day ; the last renunciation of egoism, the absorption of individual 
effort and rebellion in the Infinite Home of men. 


If there had anywhere appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee, 
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Our souls had taken refuge in that place, 
And not with Thee. 
For we against creation’s bars had beat 
Like prisoned eagles, through great worlds had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant our feet 
Where Thou wert not. 


And only when we found in earth and air, 
In heaven or hell, that such might nowhere be,— 
That we could not flee from Thee anywhere,— 
We fled to Thee. 


But it is by his Elegiac Poems that Dr. Trench has won his almost 
unique position in many hearts. For it is the especial privilege of 
Poetry that by her close intermingling of ethical and artistic senti- 
ment she can bring definite consolation to some of the deepest sorrows 
of men. Painting can fill our minds with ennobling images, but in 
the hour of our tribulation these are apt to look coldly at us, like 
dead gods. Music can exalt us into an unearthly and illimitable 
world, but the treasures which we have grasped there melt away when 
we descend from that remote empyrean. Poetry can meet our 
sorrows face to face, can show us that she also knows them, and can 
transform them into ‘something rich and strange’ by the suggestive 
magic of her song. And since there does without doubt exist a kind 
of transference and metastasis of the emotions, since the force of any 
strong feeling can to some extent be led off into other channels, the 
work of Art in the moral world, like the work of Science in the 
material world, is to transform the painful into the useful, the lower 
into the higher forms of force; to change scorn and anger into a 
generous fervency, and love that is mixed with sorrow into a sacred 
and impersonal flame. And of all sorrows the sorrow of bereavement 
needs this aid the most. Tor to some troubles a man may become 
indifferent by philosophy, and from some he may become through 
virtue free, but this one sorrow grows deeper as the character rises 
and the heart expands; and an object more unique and loveable is 
mourned with a more inconsolable desire. And to such mourners 
those who trust in an ultimate reunion may often speak with an 
effective power. For on whatever evidence or revelation men may 
base this faith for themselves, it does yet unconsciously in great part 
rest for each man upon the faith of those around him, upon the 
desire of great hearts and the consenting expectation of the just. It 
is a belief which only in a certain moral atmosphere finds strength to 
grow; it is chiefly when the conviction of spiritual progress through 
sorrow is dominant and clear that men are irresistibly led to believe 
that in this crowning sorrow also courage must conquer, and con- 
stancy must be rewarded, and love which as yet has known no bar or 
limit shall find no limit in the grave. Be this persuasion well 
founded or not, to those ‘ who have intelligence of love’ human life 
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without such hope would be itself a chaos or a hell. A nature like 
Dr. Trench’s, full of clinging affections, profound religious faith, 
and constitutional sadness, was likely to feel in extreme measure both 
these bereavements and these consolations. The loss of beloved 
children taught him the lessons of sorrow and of hope, and the words 
in which that sorrow and that hope found utterance have led many a 
mourner in his most desolate hour to feel that this grave writer is his 
closest and most consoling friend. 

For although these poems deal so largely with the poet’s sorrow 
and yearning, it is not compassion only, nor compassion chiefly, which 


they inspire in our hearts. Rather we feel that for one whose hopes 


are based so firmly and raised so high we can desire nothing but 
what he already possesses; no ‘treasures,’ no ‘friends, as another 
poet has told us, except such treasures as are his indefeasibly, and 


those 
Three firm friends, more sure than Day or Night, 


Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 





A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM.’ 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 


LORD SELBORNE. 


I am too well satisfied with Lord Blachford’s paper, and with 
much that is in the other papers of the September number, to think 
that I can add anything of importance to them. The little I would 
say has reference to our actual knowledge of the soul during this life ; 
meaning by the soul what Lord Blachford means, viz., the conscious 
being, which each man calls ‘ himself,’ 

It appears to me, that what we know and can observe tends to 
confirm the testimony of our consciousness to the reality of the 
distinction between the body and the soul. From the necessity of 
the case, we cannot observe any manifestations of the soul, except 
during the time of its association with the body. This limit of our 
experience applies, not to the ‘ ego,’ of which alone each man has any 
direct knowledge, but to the perceptible indications of consciousness 
in others. It is impossible, in the nature of things, that any man 
can ever have had experience of the total cessation of his own con- 
sciousness ; and the idea of such a cessation is much less natural, and 
much more difficult to realise, than that of its continuance. We 
observe the phenomena of death in others, and infer, by irresistible 
induction, that the same thing will also happen to ourselves. But 
these phenomena carry us only to the dissociation of the ‘ego’ from 
the body, not to its extinction. 

Nothing else can be credible, if our consciousness is not; and I 
have said that this bears testimony to the reality of the distinction 
between soul and body. Each man is conscious of using his own body 
as an instrument, in the same sense in which he would use any other 
machine. He passes a different moral judgment on the mechanical 
and involuntary actions of his body, from that which he feels to be 
due to its actions resulting from his own free wy The unity and 
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identity of the ‘ego,’ from the beginning to the end of life, is of the 
essence of his consciousness. 

In accordance with this testimony are such facts as the following: 
that the body has no proper unity, identity, or continuity through the 
whole of life, all its constituent parts being in a constant state of 
flux and change; that many parts and organs of the body may be 
removed, with no greater effect upon the ‘ego’ than when we take 
off any article of clothing; and that those organs which cannot be 
removed or stopped in their action without death, are distributed over 
different parts of the body, and are homogeneous in their material 
and structure with others which we can lose without the sense that any 
change has passed over our proper selves. If, on the one hand, a 
diseased state of some bodily organs interrupts the reasonable mani- 
festations of the soul through the body, the cases are, on the other, not 
rare, in which the whole body decays, and falls into extreme age, 
weakness, and even decrepitude, while vigour, freshness, and youth- 
fulness are still characteristics of the mind. 

The attempt, in Butler’s work, to reason from the indivisibility and 
indestructibility of the soul, as ascertained facts, is less satisfactory than 
most of that great writer’s arguments, which are, generally, rather 
intended to be destructive of objections, than demonstrative of positive 
truths. But the modern scientific doctrine, that all matter, and all 
force, are indestructible, is not without interest in relation to that 
argument. There must at least be a natural presumption from that 
doctrine, that, if the soul during life has a real existence distinct from 
the body, it is not annihilated by death. If, indeed, it were a mere 
‘force ’ (such as heat, light, &c., are supposed by modern philosophers 
to be, though men who are not philosophers may be excused, if they 
find some difficulty in understanding exactly what is meant by the 
term, when so used), it would be consistent with that doctrine, that 
the soul might be transmuted, after death, into some other form 
of force. But the idea of ‘ force,’ in this sense (whatever may be its 
exact meaning), seems wholly inapplicable to the conscious being, 
which a man calls * himself.’ 

The resemblances in the nature and organisation of animal and 
vegetable bodies seem to me to confirm, instead of weakening, the 
impression, that the body of man is a machine under the government 
of his soul, and quite distinct from it. Plants manifest no conscious- 
ness ; all our knowledge of them tends irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
there is in them no intelligent, much less any reasonable, principle of 
life. Yet they are machines very like the human body, not indeed in 
their formal development or their exact chemical processes, but in the 
general scheme and functions of their organism—in their laws of nutri- 
tion, digestion, assimilation, respiration, and especially reproduction. 
They are bodies without souls, living a physical life, and subject to a 
physical death. The inferior animals have bodies still more like our 
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own; indeed, in their higher orders, resembling them very closely 
indeed ; and they have also a principle of life quite different from 
that of plants, with various degrees of consciousness, intelligence, and 
volition. Even in their principle of life, arguments founded on 
observation and comparison (though not on individual consciousness), 
more or less similar to those which apply to man, tend to show that 
there is something distinct from, and more than, the body. But, of 
all these inferior animals, the intelligence differs from that of man, 
not in degree only, but in kind. Nature is their simple, uniform, and 
sufficient law; their very arts (which are often wonderful) come to 
them by nature, except when they are trained by man; there is in 
them no sign of discourse of reason, of morality, or of the knowledge 
of good and evil. The very similarity of their bodily structure to 
that of man tends, when these differences are noted, to add weight to 
the other natural evidence of the distinctness of man’s soul from his 
body. 

The immortality of the soul seems to me to be one of those truths, 
for the belief in which, when authoritatively declared, man is prepared 
by the very constitution of his nature. 


CANON BARRY. 


Any one who from the ancient positions of Christianity looks on 
the controversy between Mr. Harrison and Professor Huxley on 
‘The Soul and Future Life’ (to which I propose mainly to confine 
myself ) will be tempted with Faulconbridge to observe, not without 
a touch of grim satisfaction, how, ‘ from North to South, Austria and 
France shoot in each other’s mouth.’ The fight is fierce enough to 
make him ask, Tantene animis sapientibus ire? But he will see 
that each is far more effective in battering the lines of the enemy than 
in strengthening his own. Nor will he be greatly concerned if both 
from time to time lodge a shot or two in the battlements on which 
he stands, with some beating of that ‘drum scientific,’ which 
seems to me to be in these days always as resonant, sometimes 
with as much result of merely empty sound, as ‘the drum eccle- 
siastic,’ against which Professor Huxley is so fond of warning us. 
Those whom Mr. Harrison calls ‘theologians, and whom Professor 
Huxley less appropriately terms ‘ priests’ (for of priesthood there 
here no question), may indeed think that, if the formidable character 
of an opponent’s position is to be measured by the scorn and fury 
with which it is assailed, their ground must be strong indeed; and 
they will possibly remember an old description of a basis less arti- 
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ficial than ‘ pulpit stairs, from which men may look without much 
alarm, while ‘the floods come and the winds blow.’ Gaining from 
this conviction courage to look more closely, they will perceive, as I 
have said, that each of the combatants is far stronger on the de- 
structive than on the constructive side. 

Mr. Harrison’s earnest and eloquent plea against the materialism 
which virtually, if not theoretically, makes all that we call spirit a 
mere function of material organisation (like the dppovia of the Phedo), 
and against the exclusive ‘ scientism ’ which, because it cannot find 
certain entities along its line of investigation, asserts loudly that they 
are either non-existent or ‘unknowable,’ is strong, and (pace Pro- 
fessor Huxley) needful; not, indeed, against him (for he knows 
better than to despise the metaphysics in which he is so great an 
adept), but against many adherents, prominent rather than eminent, 
of the school in which he is a master. Nor is its force destroyed by 
exposing, however keenly and sarcastically, some inconsistencies of 
argument, not inaptly corresponding (as it seems to me) with similar 
inconsistencies in the popular exposition of the views which it attacks. 
If Professor Huxley is right (as surely he is) in pleading for perfect 
freedom and boldness in the investigation of the phenomena of hu- 
manity from the physical side, the counter plea is equally irresistible 
for the value of an independent philosophy of mind, starting from 
the metaphysical pole of thought, and reasoning positively on the 
phenomena, which, though they may have many connections with 
physical laws, are utterly inexplicable by them. We might, indeed, 
demur to his inference that the discovery of ‘antecedence in the 
molecular fact’ necessarily leads to a ‘ physical theory of moral 
phenomena,’ and vice versd, as savouring a little of the Post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. Inseparable connection it would imply; but the 
ultimate causation might lie in something far deeper, underlying 
both ‘the molecular’ and ‘ the spiritual fact.’ But still, to establish 
such antecedence would be an important scientific step, and the attempt 
might be made from either side. 

On the other hand, Professor Huxley’s trenchant attack on the 
unreality of the Positivist assumption of a right to take names which 
in the old religion at least mean something firm and solid, and to 
sublime them into the cloudy forms of transcendental theory, and 
on the arbitrary application of the word ‘selfishness,’ with all its 
degrading associations, to the consciousness of personality here and 
the hope of a nobler personality in the future, leaves nothing to be 
desired. I fear that his friends the priests would be accused of the 
crowning sin of ‘ ecclesiasticism ’ (whatever that may be) if they used 
denunciations half so sharp. Except with a few sarcasms which he 
cannot resist the temptation of flinging at them by the way, they 
will have nothing with which to quarrel ; and possibly they may even 
learn from him to consider these as claps of ‘ cheap thunder’ from 
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the ‘ pulpit,’ in that old sense of the word in which it designates the 
professorial chair. 

The whole of Mr. Harrison’s two papers may be resolved into an 
attack on the true individuality of man, first on the speculative, then 
on the moral side ; from the one point of view denouncing the belief 
in it as a delusion, from the other branding the desire of it as a 
moral degradation. The connection of the two arguments is in- 
structive and philosophical. For no argument merely speculative, 
ignoring all moral considerations, will really be listened to. His 
view of the soul as ‘a consensus of human faculties’ reminds us 
curiously of the Buddhist ‘ groups;’ his description of ‘a perpetuity 
of sensation as the true Hell’ breathes the very spirit of the longing 
for Nirwana. Both he and his Asiatic predecessors are certainly 
right in considering the ‘delusion of individual existence’ as the 
chief delusion to be got rid of on the way to a perfect Agnosticism, 
in respect of all that is not merely phenomenal. It is true that he 
protests in terms against a naked materialism, ignoring all spiritual 
phenomena as having a distinctive character of their own; but yet, 
when he tells us that ‘to talk about a bodiless being thinking and 
loving is simply to talk of the thoughts and feelings of Nothing,’ he 
certainly appears to assume substantially the position of the mate- 
rialism he denounces, which (as has been already said) holds these 
spiritual energies to be merely results of the bodily organisation, as 
the excitation of an electric current is the result of the juxtaposition 
of certain material substances. If a bodiless being is Nothing, there 
can be no such thing as an intrinsic or independent spiritual life; 
and it is difficult for ordinary minds to attach any distinct meaning 
to the declaration that the soul is ‘a conscious unity of being,’ if 
that being depends on an organisation which is unquestionably dis- 
cerptible, and of which (as Butler remarks) large parts may be lost 
without affecting this consciousness of personality. 

Now this is, after all, the only point worth fighting about. Mr. 
Hutton has already said with perfect truth that by ‘the Soul’ we 
mean that ‘which lies at the bottom of the sense of personal identity 
—the thread of the continuity running through all our chequered 
life” and which remains unbroken amidst the constant flux of 
change both in our material body, and in the circumstances of our 
material life. This belief is wholly independent of any ‘ metaphysical 
hypothesis’ of modern ‘ orthodoxy,’ whether it is, or is not, rightly 
described as a ‘juggle of ideas,’ and of any examination of the ques- 
tion (on which Lord Blachford has touched) whether, if it seem such 
to ‘ those trained in positive habits of thought,’ the fault lies in it or 
in them. I may remark in passing, that in this broad and simple 
sense it certainly runs through the whole Bible, and has much that 
is ‘akin to it in the Old Testament.’ For even in the darkest and 
most shadowy ideas of the Shedl of the other world, the belief ina 
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true personal identity is taken absolutely for granted; and it is not 
a little curious to notice how in the Book of Job the substitution for 
it of ‘an immortality in the race’ (although there not in the whole 
of humanity, but simply in the tribe or family) is offered, and 
rejected as utterly insufficient to satisfy either the speculation of the 
intellect or the moral demands of the conscience.' Now it is not 
worth while to protest against the caricature of this belief, as a 
belief in ‘man plus a heterogeneous entity’ called the soul, which 
can be only intended asa sarcasm. But we cannot acquiesce in any 
statement, which represents the belief in this immaterial and in- 
divisible personality as resting simply on the notion that it is needed 
to explain the acts of the human organism. For, as a matter of fact, 
those who believe in it conceive it to be declared by a direct con- 
sciousness, the most simple and ultimate of all acts of consciousness. 
They hold this consciousness of a personal identity and individuality, 
unchanging amidst material change, to be embodied in all the lan- 
guage and literature of man; and they point to the inconsistencies 
in the very words of those who argue against it, as proofs that man 
cannot divest himself of it. No doubt they believe that so the acts. 
of the organism are best explained, but it is not on the necessity of 
such explanation that they base their belief: and this fact separates 
altogether their belief in the human soul, as an immaterial entity, 
from those conceptions of a soul, in animal, vegetable, even inorganic 
substances, with which Mr. Harrison insists on confounding it. Of 
the true character of animal nature we know nothing (although we 
may conjecture much), just because we have not in regard to it the 
direct consciousness, which we have in regard of our own nature. 
Accordingly we need not trouble our argument for a soul in man with 
any speculation as to a trué soul in the brute creatures. 

In what relation this personality stands to the particles which 
at any moment compose the body, and which are certainly in a 
continual state of flux, or to the law of structure which in living 
beings, by some power to us unknown, assimilates these particles, is a 
totally different question. I fear that Mr. Harrison will be dis- 
pleased with me if I call it ‘a mystery.’ But, whatever future ad- 
vances of science may do for us in the matter—and I hope they may 
do much—I am afraid I must still say that this relation is a mystery, 
which has been at different times imperfectly represented, both by 
formal theories and by metaphors, all of which by the very nature 
of language are connected with original physical conceptions. Let 
it be granted freely that the progress of modern physiological science 
has rendered obsolete the old idea that the various organs of the 
body stand to the true personal being in a purely instrumental re- 
lation, such as (for example) is described by Butler in his Analogy, 


1 See Job xiv, 21, 22. 
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in the celebrated chapter on the Future Life. The power of physical 
influences acting upon the body to affect the energies of thought and 
will is unquestionable. The belief that the action of all these 
energies is associated with molecular change is, to say the least, 
highly probable. And I may remark that Christianity has no quarrel 
with these discoveries of modern science; for its doctrine is that for 
the perfection of man’s being a bodily organisation is necessary, and 
that the ‘ intermediate state’ is a state of suspense and imperfection, 
out of which, at the word of the Creator, the indestructible person- 
ality of man shall rise, to assimilate to itself a glorified body. The 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body boldly faces the perplexity 
as to the connection of a body with personality, which so greatly 
troubled ancient speculation on the immortality of the soul. In 
respect of the intermediate ‘state,’ it only extends (I grant immea- 
surably) the experience of those suspensions of the will and the full 
consciousness of personality, which we have in life, in sleep, swoon, 
stupor, dependent on normal and abnormal conditions of the bodily 
organisation ; and in respect of the Resurrection, it similarly extends 
the action of that mysterious creative will, which moulds the human 
body of the present life slowly and gradually out of the mere germ, 
and forms, with marvellous rapidity and exuberance of prolific power, 
lower organisms of high perfection and beauty. 

But while modern science teaches us to recognise the influence 
of the bodily organisation on mental energy, it has, with at least 
equal clearness, brought out in compensation the distinct power of 
that mental energy, acting by a process wholly different from the 
chain of physical causation, to alter functionally, and even organi- 
cally, the bodily frame itself. The Platonic Socrates (it will be 
remembered) dwells on the power of the spirit to control bodily ap- 
petite and even passion (7d @vuoedés), as also on its having the 
power to assume qualities, as a proof that it is not a mere dppovia. 
Surely modern science has greatly strengthened the former part 
of his argument, by these discoveries of the power of mind over 
even the material of the body. This is strikingly illustrated (for 
example) to the physician, both by the morbid phenomena of what 
is called generally ‘ hysteria,’ in which the belief in the existence of 
physical disease actually produces the most remarkable physical 
effects on the body; and also by the more natural action of the mind 
on the body, when in sickness a resolution to get well masters the 
force of disease, or’a desire to die slowly fulfils itself. Perhaps even 
more extraordinary is the fact (I believe sufficiently ascertained) that 
during pregnancy the presentation of ideas to the mind of the mother 
actually affects the physical organisation of the offspring. Hence I 
cannot but think that, at least as distinctly as ever, our fuller expe- 
rience discloses to us two different processes of causation acting upon 
our complex humanity—the one wholly physical, acting sometimes 
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by the coarser mechanical agencies, sometimes by the subtler physio- 
logical agencies, and in both cases connecting man through the body 
with the great laws ruling the physical universe—the other wholly 
metaphysical, acting by the simple presentation of ideas to the mind 
(which may, indeed, be so purely subjective that they correspond to 
no objective reality whatever), and, through them, secondarily acting 
upon the body, producing no doubt the molecular changes in the brain 
and the affections of the nervous tissue, which accompany and exhibit 
mental emotion. In the normal condition of the earthly life, these 
two powers act and react upon each other, neither being absolutely 
independent of the other. In the perfect state of the Hereafter 
we believe that it shall be so still. But we do know of cases in 
which the metaphysical power is apparently dormant or destroyed, 
in which accordingly all emotions can be produced automatically 
by physical processes only, as happens occasionally in dreams (whether 
of the day or night), and in morbid conditions, as of idiocy, which 
may themselves be produced either by physical injury or by mental 
shock. I cannot myself see any difficulty in conceiving that the 
metaphysical power might act, though no doubt in a way of which 
we have no present experience, and (according to the Christian 
doctrine) in a condition of some imperfection, when the bodily 
organisation is either suspended or removed. For to me it seems 
clear that there is something existent, which is neither mate- 
rial nor even dependent on material organisation. Whether it be 
stigmatised as a ‘ heterogeneous entity,’ or graciously designated by 
the ‘good old word soul,’ is a matter of great indifference. There 
it is; and, if it is, I cannot see why it is inconceivable that it 
should survive all material change. For here, as in other cases, there 
seems to be a frequent confusion between conceiving that a thing 
may be, and conceiving how it may be. Of course we cannot figure 
to ourselves the method of the action of a spiritual energy apart from 
a bodily organisation ; in the attempt to do so the mind glides into 
quasi-corporeal conceptions and expressions, which are a fair mark 
for satire. But that there may be such action is to me far less in- 
conceivable, than that the mere’ fact of the dissolution of what is 
purely physical should draw with it the destruction of a soul, that 
can think, love, and pray. 

I donot think it necessary to dwell at any length on the second of 
Mr. Harrison’s propositions, denouncing the desire of personal and 
individual existence as ‘ selfishness,’ with a vigour quite worthy of his 
royal Prussian model. But history, after all, has recognised that the 
poor grenadiers had something to say for themselves. Mr. Hutton 
has already suggested that, if Mr. Harrison had studied the Christian 
conception of the future life, he could not have written some of his 
most startling passages, and has protested against the misapplication 
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of the word ‘selfishness,’ which in this, as in other controversies, 
quietly begs the question proposed for discussion. The fact is that 
this theory of ‘ Altruism,’ so eloquently set forth by Mr. Harrison and 
others of his school, simply contradicts human nature, not in its 
weaknesses or sins, but in its essential characteristics. It is certainly 
not the weakest or ignoblest of human souls, who have felt, at the 
times of deepest thought and feeling, conscious of but two existences 
—their own, and the Supreme Existence, whether they call it Nature, 
Law, or God. Surely this Humanity is a very unworthy deity, at once 
a vague and shadowy abstraction, and, so far as it can be distinctly 
conceived, like some many-headed idol, magnifying the evil and 
hideousness, as well as the good and beauty, of the individual nature. 
But if it were not so, still that individuality, as well as unity, is the 
law of human nature, is singularly indicated by the very nature of 
our mental operations. In the study and perception of truth, each 
man, though he may be guided to it by others, stands absolutely alone; 
in love, on the other hand, he loses all but the sense of unity; while 
the conscience holds the balance, recognising at once individuality 
and unity. Indeed, the sacredness of individuality is so guarded 
by the darkness which hides each soul from all perfect knowledge 
of man, so deeply impressed on the mind by the consciousness of 
independent thought and will, and on the soul by the sense of in= 
communicable responsibility, that it cannot merge itself in the life 
of the race. Self-sacrifice, or unselfishness, is the conscious sacrifice, 
not of our own individuality, but of that which seems to minister to 
it, for the sake of others. The law of human nature, moreover, is 
such that the very attempt at such sacrifice inevitably strengthens 
the spiritual individuality in all that makes it worth having. To 
talk of ‘a perpetuity of sensation as a true Hell’ in a being supposed 
capable of indefinite growth in wisdom, righteousness, and love, is 
surely to use words which have no intelligible meaning. 

No doubt, if we are to take as our guiding principle either Altruism 
or what is rightly designated ‘selfishness,’ we must infinitely prefer 
the former. But where is the necessity? No doubt the task of 
harmonising the two is difficult. But all things worth doing are 
difficult; and it might be worth while to consider whether there is 
not something in the old belief, which finds the key to this difficult 
problem in the consciousness of the relation to One Supreme Being, 
and, recognising both the love of man and the love of self, bids 
them both agree in conscious subordination to a higher love of 
God. What makes our life here will, we believe, make it up 
hereafter, only in a purer and nobler form. On earth we live at once 
in our own individuality and in the life of others. Our heaven is not 
the extinction of either element of that life—either of individuality, 
as Mr. Harrison would have it, or of the life in others, as-im-that-idea 
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of a selfish immortality which he has, I think, set up in order to 
denounce it—but the continued harmony of both under an infinitely 


increased power of that supreme principle. 


MR. W. R. GREG. 


It would seem impossible for Mr. Harrison to write anything that 
is not stamped with a vigour and racy eloquence peculiarly his own ; 
and the paper which has opened the present discussion is probably far 
the finest he has given to the world. There is a lofty tone in its 
imaginative passages which strikes us as unique among ,Negationists, 
and a vein of what is almost tenderness pervading them, which was 
not observed in his previous writings. The two combined render the 
second portion one of the most touching and impressive speculations 
we have read. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Harrison’s innate energy 
is apt to boil over into a vehemence approaching the intemperate ; 
and the antagonistic atmosphere is so native to his spirit that he can 
scarcely enter the lists of controversy without an irresistible tendency 
to become aggressive and unjust; and he is too inclined to forget the 
first duty of the chivalric militant logician, namely, to select the 


adversary you assail from the nobler and not the lower form and rank 


of the doctrine in dispute. The inconsistencies and weaknesses into 
which this neglect has betrayed him in the instance before us have, 
however, been so severely dealt with by Mr. Hutton and Professor 
Huxley, that I wish rather to direct attention to two or three points 
of his argument that might otherwise be in danger of escaping the 
appreciation and gratitude they may fairly claim. 

We owe him something, it appears to me, for having inaugurated 
a discussion which has stirred so many minds to give us on sucha 
question so much interesting and profound, and more especially so 
much suggestive, thought. We owe him much, too, because, in deal- 
ing with a thesis which it is specially the temptation and the practice 
to handle as a theme for declamation, he has so written as to force his 
antagonists to treat it argumentatively and searchingly as well. Some 
gratitude, moreover, is due to the man who had the moral courage 
boldly to avow his adhesion to the negative view, when that view is 
not only in the highest degree unpopular, but is regarded for the most 
part as condemnable into the bargain, and when, besides, it can 
scarcely fail to be painful to every man of vivid imagination and of 
strong affections. It is to his credit, also, I venture to think, that, 
holding this view, he has put it forward, not as an opinion or specu- 
lation, but as a settled and deliberate conviction, maintainable by 
distinct and reputable reasonings, and to be controverted only by 


pleas analogous in character. For if there be a topic within the wide 
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range of human questioning in reference to which tampering with 
mental integrity might seem at first sight pardonable, it is that of 
a future and continued existence. If belief be ever permissible— 
perhaps I ought to say, if belief be ever possible—on the ground that 
“there is peace and joy in believing,’ it is here, where the issues are 
so vast, where the conception in its highest form is so ennobling, where 
the practical influences of the Creed are, in appearance at least, so 
beneficent. But faith thus arrived at has ever clinging to it the curse 
belonging to all illegitimate possessions. It is precarious, because the 
flaw in its title-deeds, barely suspected perhaps and never acknow- 
ledged, may any moment be discovered; misgivings crop up most 
surely in those hard and gloomy crises of our lives when unflinching 
confidence is most essential to our peace; and the fairy fabric, built 
up not on grounded conviction but on craving need, crumbles into 
dust, and leaves the spirit with no solid sustenance to rest upon. 
Unconsciously and by implication Mr. Harrison bears a testimony 
he little intended, not indeed to the future existence he denies, but 
to the irresistible longing and necessity for the very belief he labours 


to destroy. Perhaps no writer has more undesignedly betrayed his 


conviction that men will not and cannot be expected to surrender 
their faith and hope without at least something like a compensation ; 
certainly no one has ever toiled with more noble rhetoric to gild and 


illuminate the substitute with which he would fain persuade us to 
rest satisfied. The nearly universal craving for posthumous existence 
and enduring consciousness, which he depreciates with so harsh a scorn, 
and which he will not accept as offering even the shadow or s¢mu- 
lacrum of an argument for the Creed, he yet respects enough to recog- 
nise that it has its foundation deep in the framework of our being, 
that it cannot be silenced and may not be ignored. Having no 
precious metal to pay it with, he issues paper money instead, skilfully 
engraved and gorgeously gilded to look as like the real coin as may 
be. It is in vain to deny that there is something touching and ele- 
vating in the glowing eloquence with which he paints the picture of 
lives devoted to efforts in the service of the race, spent in labouring, 
each of us in his own sphere, to bring about the grand ideal he fancies 
for humanity, and drawing strength and reward for long years of 
toil in the anticipation of what man will be when those noble dreams 
shall have been realised at last—even though we shall never see what 
we have wrought so hard to win. It is vain to deny, moreover, that 
these dreams appear more solid and less wild or vague when we re- 
member how close an analogy we may detect in the labours of thou- 
sands around us who spend their whole career on earth in building 
up, by sacrifice and painful struggles, wealth, station, fame, and 
character for their children, whose enjoyment of these possessions 
they will never live to witness, without their passionate zeal in the pur- 
suit being in any way cooled by the discouraging reflection. Does not 
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this oblige us to confess that the posthumous existence Mr. Harrison 
describes is not altogether an airy fiction? Still, somehow, after a 
few moments spent in the thin atmosphere into which his brilliant 
language and unselfish imagination have combined to raise us, we— 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of us at the least—sink back 
breathless and wearied after the unaccustomed soaring amid light so 
dim, and craving as of yore after something more personal, more 
solid, and more certain. 

To that more solid certainty I am obliged to confess, sorrowfully 
and with bitter disappointment, that I can contribute nothing— 
nothing, I mean, that resembles evidence, that can properly be called 
argument, or that I can hope will be received as even the barest con- 
firmation. Alas! can the wisest and most sanguine of us all bring 
anything beyond our own personal sentiments to swell the common 
hope? We have aspirations to multiply, but who has any knowledge 
to enrich our store? I have of course read most of the pleadings in 
favour of the ordinary doctrine of the Future State; naturally also, 
in common with all graver natures, I have meditated yet more; but 
these pleadings, for the most part, sound to anxious ears little else than 
‘the passionate outcries of souls that cannot endure to part with hopes 
on which they have been nurtured and which are intertwined with 
their tenderest affections. Logical reasons to convpel conviction, I 
have met with none—even from the interlocutors in this actual 
Symposium. Yet few can have sought for such more yearningly. 
I may say I share in the anticipations of believers; but I share them 
as aspirations, sometimes approaching almost to a faith, occasionally 
and for a few moments perhaps rising into something like a trust, 
but never able to settle into the consistency of a definite and en- 
during creed. I do not know how far even this incomplete state of 
mind may not be merely the residuum of early upbringing and 
habitual associations. But I must be true to my darkness as cou- 
rageously as to my light. I cannot rest in comfort on arguments 
that to my spirit have no cogency, nor can I pretend to respect or be 
content with reasons which carry no penetrating conviction along 
with them. I will not make buttresses do the work or assume the 
posture of foundations. I will not cry ‘ Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace.’ I have said elsewhere and at various epochs of life why 
the ordinary ‘ proofs’ confidently put forward and gorgeously arrayed 
‘have no help in them;’ while, nevertheless, the pictures which 
imagination depicts are so inexpressibly alluring. The more I think 
and question the more do doubts and difficulties crowd around my 
horizon and cloud over mysky. Thus it is that I am unable to bring 
aid or sustainment to minds as troubled as my own, and perhaps less 
willing to admit that the great enigma is, and must remain, insoluble. 
Of two things, however, I feel satisfied—that the negative doctrine 
is no more susceptible of proof than the affirmative, and that our 
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opinion, be it only honest, can have no influence whatever on the 
issue, nor upon its bearing on ourselves. 

Two considerations that have been borne in upon my mind while 
following this controversy may be worth mentioning, though neither 
can be called exactly helpful. One is that we find the most confident, 
unquestioning, dogmatic belief in heaven (and its correlative) in 
those whose heaven is the most unlikely and impossible, the most 
entirely made up of mundane and material elements, of gorgeous 
glories and of fading splendours*—just such things as uncultured 
and undisciplined natures most envied or pined after on earth, such 
as the lower order of minds could best picture and would naturally 
be most dazzled by. The higher intelligences of our race, who need 
a spiritual heaven, find their imaginations fettered by the scientific 
training which, imperfect though it be, clips their wings in all 
directions, forbids their glowing fancy, and annuls that gorgeous 
creation, and bars the way to each successive local habitation that is 
instinctively wanted to give reality to the ideal they aspire to; till, 
in the effort to frame a future existence without a future world, to 
build up a state of being that shall be worthy of its denizens, and 
from which everything material shall be excluded, they at last dis- 
cover that in renouncing the ‘ physical’ and inadmissible they have 
been forced to renounce the ‘ conceivable’ as well; and a dimness 
and fluctuating uncertainty gathers round a scene, from which all 
that is concrete and definable, and would therefore be incongruous, 
has been shut out. The next world cannot, it is felt, be a material 
one; and a truly ‘spiritual’ one even the saint cannot conceive so as 
to bring it home to natures still shrouded in the garments of the 
flesh. 

The other suggestion that has occurred to me is this :—It must 
be conceded that the doctrine of a future life is by no means as 
universally diffused as it is the habit loosely to assert. It is not 
always discoverable among primitive and savage races. It existed 
among pagan nations in a form so vague and hazy as to be describable 
rather as a dream than a religious faith. It can scarcely be determined 
whether the Chinese, whose cultivation is perhaps the most ancient 
existing in the world, can be ranked among distinct believers ; while 
the conception of Nirvana, which prevails in the meditative minds of 
other Orientals, is more a sort of conscious non-existence than a future 


2 «There may be crowns of material splendour, there may be trees of unfading 
loveliness, there may be pavements of emerald, and canopies of the brightest 
radiance, and gardens of deep and tranquil security, and palaces of proud and stately 
decoration, and a city of lofty pinnacles, through which there unceasingly flows a 
river of gladness, and where jubilee is ever sung by a concord of seraphic voices.’— 
Dr. Chalmers’s Sermons. ~ 

‘ Poor fragments all of this low earth— 
Such as in dreams could hardly soothe 
A soul that once had tasted of immortal tr¥ 
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life. With the Jews, moreover, as is well known, the belief was not 
indigenous, but imported, and by no means an early importation. 
But what is not so generally recognised is that, even among ourselves 
in these days, the conviction of thoughtful natures varies curiously in 
strength and in features at different periods of life. In youth, when 
all our sentiments are most vivacious and dogmatic, most of us not 
only cling to it as an intellectual creed, but are accustomed to say and 
feel that, without it as a solace and a hope to rest upon, this world would 
be stripped of its deepest fascinations. It is from minds of this age, 
whose vigour is unimpaired and whose relish for the joys of earth is 
most expansive, that the most glowing delineations of heaven usually 
proceed, and on whom the thirst for felicity and knowledge, which can 
be slaked at no earthly fountains, has the most exciting power. Then 
comes the busy turmoil of our mid career, when the present curtains 
off the future from our thoughts, and when a renewed existence in a 
different scene is recalled to our fancy chiefly in crises of bereavement. 
And finally, is it not the case that in our fading years—when some- 
thing of the languor and placidity of age is creeping over us, just 
when futurity is coming consciously and rapidly more near, and 
when one might naturally expect it to occupy us more incessantly 
and with more anxious and searching glances—we think of it less 
frequently, believe in it less confidently, desire it less eagerly than in 
our youth? Such, at least, has been my observation and experience, 
especially among the more reflective and inquiring order of men. 
The life of the hour absorbs us most completely, as the hours grow 
fewer and less full; the pleasures, the exemptions, the modest 
interests, the afternoon peace, the gentle affections of the present 
scene, obscure the future from our view, and render it, curiously 
enough, even less interesting than the past. To-day, which may be 
our last, engrosses us far more than to-morrow, which may be our 
ForEVER; and the grave into which we are just stepping down 
troubles us far less than in youth, when half a century lay between 
us and it, 

What is the explanation of this strange phenomenon? Is it a 
merciful dispensation arranged by the Ruler of our life to soften and 
to ease a crisis which would be too grand and awful to be faced with 
dignity or calm, if it were actually realised at all? Is it that 
thought—or that vague substitute for thought which we call time— 
has brought us, half unconsciously, to the conclusion that the whole 
question is insoluble, and that reflection is wasted where reflection 
ean bring us no nearer to an issue? Or finally, as I know is true far 
oftener than we fancy, is it that threescore years and ten have 
quenched the passionate desire for life with which at first we stepped 
upon the scene? We are tired, some of us, with unending and 
unprofitable toil; we are satiated, others of us, with such ample 
pleasures as earth can yield us; we have had enough of ambition, 
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alike in its successes and its failures ; the joys and blessings of human 
affection on which, whatever their crises and vicissitudes, no righteous 
or truthful man will cast a slur, are yet so blended with pains which 
partake of their intensity; the thirst for knowledge is not slaked, 
indeed, but the capacity for the labour by which alone it can be 
gained has consciously died out; the appetite for life, in short, is 
gone, the frame is worn and the faculties exhausted ; and—possibly 
this is the key to the phenomenon we are examining—age CANNOT, 
from the very law of its nature, conceive itself endowed with the 
bounding energies of youth, and without that vigour both of 
exertion and desire, renewed existence can offer no inspiring charms. 
Our being upon earth has been enriched by vivid interests and 
precious joys, and we are deeply grateful for the gift; but we are 
wearied with one life, and feel scarcely qualified to enter on the 
claims, even though balanced by the felicities and glories, of another. 
It may be the fatigue which comes with age—fatigue of the fancy as 
well as of the frame; but somehow, what we yearn for most instinctively 
at last is rest, and the peace which we can imagine the easiest because 
we know it best is that of sleep. 


REV. BALDWIN BROWN. 


The theologians appear to have fallen upon evil days. Like 
some of old, they are filled with rebuke from all sides. They are 
bidden to be silent, for their day is over. But some things, like 
Nature, are hard to get rid of. Expelled, they ‘recur’ swiftly. 
Foremost among these is theology. It seems as if nothing could 
long restrain man from this, the loftiest exercise of his powers. The 
theologians and the Comtists have met in the sense which Mr. 
Huxley justly indicates ; he is himself working at the foundations of 
a larger, nobler, and more complete theology. But for the present, 
theology suffers affliction, and the theologians have in no smalk 
measure themselves to thank for it. The protest rises from all sides, 
clear and strong, against the narrow, formal, and, in these last days, 
selfish system of thought and expectation, which they have presented 
as their kingdom of Heaven to the world. 

I never read Mr, Harrison’s brilliant essays, full as they always are 
of high aspiration and of stimulus to noble endeavour, without find- 
ing the judgment which I cannot but pass in my own mind on his 
unbeliefs and denials, largely tempered by thankfulness. I rejoice 
in the passionate earnestness with which he lifts the hearts of his 
readers to ideals which it seems to me that Christianity—that 
Christianity which as a living force in the Apostles’ days turned the 
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world upside down, that is, right side up, with its face towards 
heaven and God—alone can realise for man. 

I recall a noble passage written by Mr. Harrison some years ago. 
‘A religion of action, a religion of social duty, devotion to an in- 
telligible and sensible Head, a real sense of incorporation with a 
living and controlling force, the deliberate effort to serve an im- 
mortal Humanity—this, and this alone, can absorb the musings and 
the cravings of the spiritual man.’* It seems to me that it would be 
difficult for any one to set forth in more weighty and eloquent words 
the kind of object which Christianity proposes, and the kind of help 
towards the attainment of the object which the Incarnation affords. 
And in the matter now under debate, behind the stern denunciation 
of the selfish striving towards a personal immortality which Mr. 
Harrison utters with his accustomed force, there seems to lie not only 
a yearning for, but a definite vision of, an immortality which shall 
not be selfish, but largely fruitful to public good. It is true that, 
as has been forcibly pointed out, the form which it wears is utterly 
vain and illusory, and wholly incapable, one would think, of account- 
ing for the enthusiastic eagerness with which it appears to be sought. 
May not the eagerness be really kindled by a larger and more far- 
reaching vision—-the Christian vision, which has become obscured to 
so many faithful servants of duty by the selfishness and vanity with 
which much that goes by the name of the Christian life in these days 
has enveloped it; but which has not ceased and will not cease, in 
ways which even consciousness cannot always trace, to cast its spell 
on human hearts ? 

Mr. Harrison seems to start in his argument with the conviction 
that there is a certain baseness in this longing for immortality, and 
he falls on the belief with a fierceness which the sense of its baseness 
alone could justify. But surely he must stamp much more with the 
same brand. Each day’s struggle to live is a bit of the baseness, and 
there seems to be no answer to Mr. Hutton’s remark that the truly 
unselfish action under such conditions would be suicide. But at any 
rate it is clear from history that the men who formulated the doctrine 
and perfected the art of suicide in the early days of Imperial Rome, 
belonged to the most basely selfish and heartless generation that has 
ever cumbered this sorrowful world. The love of life is on the whole 
a noble thing, for the staple of life is duty. The more I see of 
classes in which at first sight selfishness seems to reign, the more am 
I struck with the measure in which duty, thought for others, and 
work for others, enters into their lives. The desire to live on, to 
those who catch the Christian idea, and would follow Him who ‘came, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’ is a desire to work on, 
and by living to bless more richly a larger circle in a wider world. 


8 Fortnightly Revie, vol. xii. p. 529. 
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I can even cherish some thankfulness for the fling at the eternity of. 
the tabor in which Mr. Harrison indulges, and which draws on him a 
rebuke from his critics the severity of which one can also well under- 
stand. It is a last fling at the laws perennis, which once seemed so 
beautiful to monastic hearts, and which, looked at ideally, to those 
who can enter into Mr. Hutton’s lofty view of adoration, means’ 
all that he describes. But practically it was a very poor, narrow, 
mechanical thing ; and base even when it represented, as it did to 
multitudes, the loftiest form of a soul’s activity in such a sad suffer- 
ing world as this. I, for one, can understand, though I could not 
utter, the anathema which follows it as it vanishes from sight. And 
it bears closely on the matter in hand. It is no dead medieval idea. 
It tinctures strongly the popular religious notions of heaven. The 
favourite hymns of the evangelical school are set in the same key. 
There is an easy, self-satisfied, self-indulgent temper in the popular 
way of thinking and praying, and above all of singing, about heaven, 
which, sternly as the singers would denounce the cloister, is really 
caught from the monastic choir. There is a very favourite verse 
which runs thus :-— 

There, on a green and flowery mount, 
Our weary souls shall sit, 


And with transporting joys recount 
The labours of our feet.* 


It is a fair sample of the staple of much pious forecasting of the 
occupations and enjoyments of heaven. I cannot but welcome very 
heartily any such shock as Mr. Harrison administers to this restful 
and self-centred vision of immortality. Should he find himself at 
last endowed with the inheritance which he refuses, and be thrown in 
the way of these souls mooning on the mount, it is evident that he 
would feel tempted to give them a vigorous shake, and to set them 
with some stinging words about some good work for God and for 
their world. And as many of us want the shaking now badly enough, 
I can thank him for it, although it is administered by an over-rough 
and contemptuous hand, 

I feel some hearty sympathy, too, with much which he says about 
the unity of the man. The passage to which I refer commences on 
page 632 with the words ‘ The philosophy which treats man as man 
simply affirms that man loves, thinks, acts, not that the ganglia, the 
senses, or any organ of man, loves, thinks, and acts.’ 

So far as Mr. Harrison’s language and line of thought are a 
protest against the vague, bloodless, bodiless notion of the life of the 
future, which has more affinity with Hades than with Heaven, I 
heartily thank him for it. Man is an embodied spirit, and wherever 


‘ Mr. Martin’s picture of the Plains of Heaven exactly presents it, and it is a 
picture greatly admired in the circles of which we speak. 
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his lot is cast he will need and will have the means of a spirit’s 
manifestation to and action on its surrounding world. But this is 
precisely what is substantiated by the Resurrection. The priceless 
value of the truth of the Resurrection lies in the close interlacing 
and interlocking of the two worlds which it reveals. It is the life 
which is lived here, the life of the embodied spirit, which is carried 
through the veil and lived there. The wonderful power of the Gospel 
of ‘Jesus and the Resurrection’ lay in the homely human interest 
which it lent to the life of the immortals. The risen Lord took up 
life just where He left it. The things which He had taught His 
disciples to care about here, were the things which those who had 
passed on were caring about there, the reign of truth, righteousness, 
and love. I hold to the truth of the Resurrection, not only because 
it appears to be firmly established on the most valid testimony, but 
because it alone seems to explain man’s constitution as a spirit 
embodied in flesh which he is sorely tempted to curse asaclog. It 
furnishes to man the key to the mystery of the flesh on the one hand, 
while on the other it justifies his aspiration and realises his hope. 

Belief in the risen and reigning Christ was at the heart of that 
wonderful uprising and outburst of human energy which marked the 
age of the Advent. The contrast is most striking between the sad 
and even despairing tone which breathes through the noblest heathen 
literature, which utters perhaps its deepest wail in the cry of 
Epictetus, ‘Show me a Stoic—by heaven I long to see a Stoic,’ and the 
sense of victorious power, of buoyant exulting hope, which breathes 
through the word and shines from the life of the infant Church. ‘As 
dying, and behold we live; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’ The Gospel which brought life and immortality to light 
won its way just as dawn wins its way, when ‘jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops,’ and flashes his rays over a sleeping 
world. Everywhere the radiance penetrates; it shines into every nook 
of shade ; and all living creatures stir, awake, and come forth to bask 
in its beams. Just thus the flood of kindling light streamed forth 
from the Resurrection, and spread like the dawn in the morning sky ; 
it touched all forms of things in a dark, sad world with its splendour, 
and called man forth from the tomb in which his higher life seemed 
to be buried, to a new career of fruitful, sunlit activity ; even as the 
Saviour prophesied, ‘The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live.’ 

The exceeding readiness and joyfulness with which the truth was 
welcomed, and the measure in which Christendom—and that means 
all that is most powerful and progressive in human society—has been 
moulded by it, are the most notable facts of history. Be it truth, be 
it fiction, be it dream, one thing is clear: it was a baptism of new 
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life to the world which was touched by it, and it has been near the 
heart of all the great movements of human society from that day 
until now. I do not even exclude ‘the Revolution,’ whose current is 
under us still. Space is precious, or it would not be difficult to show 
how deeply the Revolution was indebted to the ideas which this 
gospel brought into the world. I entirely agree with Lord Blachford 
that Revelation is the ground on which faith securely rests. But the 
history of the quickening and the growth of Christian society is a 
factor of enormous moment in the estimation of the arguments for the 
truth of immortality. We are assured that the idea had the dullest 
and even basest origin. Man has a shadow, it suggested the idea of 
a second self to him! he has memories of departed friends, he gave 
them a body and made them ghosts! Very wonderful surely, that 
mere figments should be the strongest and most productive things in 
the whole sphere of human activity, and should have stirred the 
spirit and led the march of the strongest, noblest, and most culti- 
vated peoples; until now, in this nineteenth century, we think that we 
have discovered, as Miss Martineau tersely puts it, that ‘ the theo- 
logical belief of almost everybody in the civilised world is baseless.’ 
Let who will believe it, I cannot. 

It may be urged that the idea has strong fascination, that man 
naturally longs for immortality, and gladly catches at any figment 
which seems to respond to his yearning and to justify his hope. But 
this belief is among the clearest, broadest, and strongest features of 
his experience and history. It must flow out of something very 
deeply embedded in his constitution. If the force that is behind all 
the phenomena of life is responsible for all that is, it must be respon- 
sible for this also. Somehow man, the masterpiece of the Creation, 
has got himself wedded to the belief that all things here have re- 
lations to issues which lie in a world that is behind the shadow of 
death. This belief has been at the root of his highest endeavour and 
of his keenest pain; it is the secret of his chronic unrest. Now 
Nature through all her orders appears to have made all creatures con- 
tented with the conditions of their life. The brute seems fully satis- 
fied with the resources of his world. He shows no sign of being 
tormented by dreams; his life withers under no blight of regret. 
All things rest, and are glad and beautiful in their spheres. Violate 
the order of their nature, rob them of their fit surroundings, and they 
grow restless, sad, and poor. A plant shut out from light and 
moisture will twist itself into the most fantastic shapes, and strain 
itself to ghastly tenuity; nay, it will work its delicate tissues 
through stone walls or hard rock, to find what its nature has made 
needful to its life. Having found it, it rests and is glad in its beauty 
once more. Living things, perverted by human intelligent effort, 
revert swiftly the moment that the pressure is removed. This 
marked tendency to reversion seems to be set in Natuge as a sign that 
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all things are at rest in their natural conditions, content ‘with their 
life and its sphere. Only in ways of which they are wholly un- 
conscious, and which rob them of no contentment with their present, 
do they prepare the way for the higher developments of life. 

What then means this restless longing in man for that which lies 
beyond the range of his visible world? Has Nature wantonly and 
cruelly made man, her masterpiece, alone of all the creatures restless 
and sad? Of all beings in the Creation must he alone be made 
wretched by an unattainable longing, by futile dreams of a visionary 
This were an utter breach of the method of Nature in all 
her operations. It is impossible to believe that the harmony that 
runs through all her spheres fails and falls into discord in man. The 
very order of Nature presses us to the conviction that this insatiable 
longing which somehow she generates and sustains in man, and which 
is unquestionably the largest feature of his life, is not visionary and 
futile, but profoundly significant; pointing with firm finger to the 
reality of that sphere of being to which she has taught him to lift his 
thoughts and aspirations, and in which he will find, unless the pro- 
phetic order of the Creation has lied to him, the harmonious com- 
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pleteness of his life. 
And there seems to be no fair escape from the conclusion by 


giving up the order, and writing Babel on the world and its life. 
Whatever it is, it is not confusion. Out of its disorder, order pal- 
pably grows; out of its confusion arises a grand and stately progress. 
Progress is a sacred word with Mr. Harrison. In the progress of 
humanity he finds his longed-for immortality. But, if I may repeat 
in other terms a remark which I offered in the first number of this 
Review, while progress is the human law, the world, the sphere of the 
progress, is tending slowly but inevitably to dissolution. Is there 
discord again in this highest region? Mr. Harrison writes of an 
immortal humanity. How immortal, if the glorious progress is striving 
to accomplish itself in a world of wreck ? Or is the progress that of 
a race born with sore but joyful travail from the highest level of the 
material creation into a higher region of being, whence it can watch 
with calmness the dissolution of all the perishable worlds ? 

The belief in immortality is so dear to man because he grasps 
through it the complement of his else unshaped and imperfect life. 
It seems to be equally the complement of this otherwise hopelessly 
jangled and disordered world. It is asked triumphantly: Why of all 
the hosts of creatures does man alone lay claim to this great inheri- 
tance? Because in man alone we see the experiences, the strain, the 
anguish, that demand it, as the sole key to what he does and endures. 
There is to me something horrible in the thought of such a life as 
ours, in which for all of us, in some form or other, the Cross must be 
the most sacred symbol, lived out in that bare, heartless, hopeless 
world of the material, to which Professor Clifford so lightly limits it. 
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And I cannot but think that there are strong signs in many quarters 
of an almost fierce revulsion from the ghastly drearihood of such a 
vision of life. 

There seems to me to run through Mr. Harrison’s utterances on 
these great subjects—I say it with honest diffidence of one whose 
large range of power I so fully recognise, but one must speak frankly 
if this Symposium is to be worth anything—an instinctive yearning 
towards Christian ideas, while that faith is denied which alone can 
vivify them and make them a living power in our world. There is 
everywhere a shadowy image of a Christian substance ; but it reminds 
one of that formless form, wherein ‘ what seemed a head, the likeness 
of a kingly crown had on.’ And it is characteristic of much of the 
finest thinking and writing of our times. The saviour Deronda, the 
prophet Mordecai, lack just that living heart of faith which would 
put blood into their pallid lineaments, and make them breathe and 
move among men. Again I say that we have largely ourselves to 
thank for this saddening feature of the higher life of our times—we 
who have narrowed God’s great kingdom to the dimensions of our 
little theological sphere. I am no theologian, though intensely 
interested in the themes with which the theologians occupy them- 
selves. Urania, with darkened brow, may perhaps rebuke my prating. 
But I seem to see quite clearly that the sad strain and anguish of 
our life, social, intellectual, and spiritual, is but the pain by which 
great stages of growth accomplish themselves. We have quite out- 
grown our venerable, and in its time large and noble, theological 
shell. We must wait, not fearful, far less hopeless, while by the help 
of those who are working with such admirable energy, courage, and 
fidelity, outside the visible Christian sphere, that spirit in man which 
searches and cannot but search ‘the deep things of God, creates 
for itself a new instrument of thought which will give to it the mastery 
of a wider, richer, and nobler world. 


DR. W. G. WARD. 


Mr. Harrison considers that the Christian’s conception of a future 
life is ‘so gross, so sensual, so indolent, so selfish,’ as to be unworthy 
of respectful consideration. He must necessarily, be intending to 
speak of this conception in the shape in which we Christians entertain 
it; because otherwise his words of reprehension are unmeaning. But 
our belief as to the future life is intimately and indissolubly bound up 
with our belief as to the present ; with our belief as to what is the 
true measure and standard of human action in this world, And I 
would urge that no part of our doctrine can be rightly apprehended, 
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unless it be viewed in its connection with all the rest. This is a fact 
which (I think) infidels often drop out of sight, and for that reason 
fail of meeting Christianity on its really relevant and critical issues. 

Of course [ consider Catholicity to be exclusively the one authori- 
tative exhibition of revealed Christianity. I will set forth therefore 
the doctrine to which I would call attention, in that particular form 
in which Catholic teachers enounce it; though I am very far indeed 
from intending to deny, that there are multitudes of non-Catholic 
Christians who hold it also. What then, according to Catholics, is 
the true measure and standard of human action? This is in effect 
the very first question propounded in our English elementary Catechism. 
‘Why did God make you?’ The prescribed answer is, ‘To know Him, 
serve Him, and love Him in this world, and to be happy with Him 
for ever in the next.’ And St. Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises—a 
work of the very highest authority among us—having laid down the 
very same ‘foundation,’ presently adds, that ‘we should not wish on 
our part for health rather than for sickness, wealth rather than poverty, 
honour rather than ignominy; desiring and choosing those things 
alone, which are more expedient to us for the end for which we were 
created.’ Now what will be the course of a Christian’s life in propor- 
tion as he is profoundly imbued with such a principle as this, and 
vigorously aims at putting it into practice ? The number of believers, 
who apply themselves to this task with reasonable consistency, is no 
doubt comparatively small. But in proportion as any given person 
does so, he will in the first place be deeply penetrated with a sense of 
his moral weakness ; and (were it for that reason alone) his life will 
more and more be a life of prayer. Then he will necessarily give his 
mind with great earnestness and frequency to the consideration, what 
it is which at this or that period God desires at his hands. On the 
whole (not to dwell with unnecessary detail on this part of my subject) 
he will be ever opening his heart to Almighty God; turning to Him 
for light and strength under emergencies, for comfort under affliction ; 
pondering on His adorable attributes ; animated towards Him by intense 
love and tenderness. Nor need I add how singularly—how beyond 
words—this personal love of God is promoted and facilitated by the 
fact, that a Divine Person has assumed human nature, and that 
God’s human acts and words are so largely offered to the loving con- 
templation of redeemed souls. 

In proportion then as a Christian is faithful to his creed, the 
thought of God becomes the chief joy of his life. ‘The thought of 
God,’ says F. Newman, ‘and nothing short of it, is the happiness of 
man; for though there is much besides to serve as subject of know- 
ledge, or motive for action, or instrument of excitement, yet the 
affections require a something more vast and more enduring than 
anything created. He alone is sufficient for the heart who made it. 
The contemplation of Him, and nothing but it, is able fully to open 
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and relieve the mind, to unlock, occupy, and fix our affections. We 
may indeed love things created with great intenseness; but such 
affection, when disjoined from the love of the Creator, is like a stream 
running in a narrow channel, impetuous, vehement, turbid. The 
heart runs out, as it were, only at one door; it is not an expanding of 
the whole man. Created natures cannot open to us, or elicit, the ten 
thousand mental senses which belong to us, and through which we 
really love. None but the presence of our Maker can enter us; for 
to none besides can the whole heart in all its thoughts and feelings 
be unlocked and subjected. It is this feeling of simple and absolute 
confidence and communion, which soothes and satisfies those to whom 
it is vouchsafed. We know that even our nearest friends enter into 
us but partially, and hold intercourse with us only at times; whereas 
the consciousness of a perfect and enduring presence, and it alone, 
keeps the heart open. Withdraw the object on which it rests, and it 
will relapse again into its state of confinement and constraint; and 
in proportion as it is limited, either to certain seasons or to certain 
affections, the heart is straitened and distressed.’ 

Now Christians hold, that God’s faithful servants will enjoy here- 
after unspeakable bliss, through the most intimate imaginable con- 
tact with Him whom they have here so tenderly loved. They will 


see face to face Him, whose beauty is dimly and faintly adumbrated 


by the most exquisitely transporting beauty which can be found on 
earth ; Him whose adorable perfections they have in this life im- 
perfectly contemplated, and for the fuller apprehension of which they 


have so earnestly longed here below. I by no means intend to imply, 
that the hope of this blessedness is the sole or even the chief induce- 
ment which leads saintly men to be diligent in serving God. Their 
immediate reason for doing so is their keen sense of His claim on 
their allegiance ; and, again, the misery which they would experience, 
through their love of Him, at being guilty of any failure in that alle- 
giance. Still the prospect of that future bliss, which I have so imper- 
fectly sketched, is doubtless found by them at times of invaluable 
service, in stimulating them to greater effort, and in cheering them 
under trial and desolation. 

Such is the view taken by Christians of life in heaven; and surely 
any candid infidel will at once admit, that it is profoundly harmonious 
and consistent with their view of what should be man’s life on earth. 
To say that their anticipation of the future, as it exists in them, is 
gross, sensual, indolent, and selfish, is so manifestly beyond the mark, 
that I am sure Mr. Harrison will, on reflection, retract his affirmation. 
Apart, however, from this particular comment, my criticism of Mr. 
Harrison would be this. He was bound, I maintain, to consider the 
Christian theory of life as a whole; and not to dissociate that part of 
it which concerns eternity, from that part of it which concerns time. 

And now as to the merits of this Christian theory. For my own 
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part Iam, of course, profoundly convinced that, as on the one hand 
it is guaranteed by Revelation, so on the other hand it is that which 
alone harmonises with the dicta of reason and the facts of experience, 
so far as it comes into contact with these. Yet I admit that various 
very plausible objections may be adduced against its truth. Objectors 
may allege very plausibly, that by the mass of men it cannot be carried 
into practice ; that it disparages most unduly the importance of things 
secular; that it is fatal to what they account genuine patriotism ; 
that it has always been, and will always be, injurious to the progress 
of science; above all, that it puts men (as one may express it) on an 
entirely wrong scent, and leads them to neglect many pursuits which, 
as being sources of true enjoyment, would largely enhance the plea- 
surableness of life. All this, and much more, may be urged, I think, 
by antitheists with very great superficial plausibility ; and the Chris- 
tian controversialist is bound on occasion steadily to confront it. But 
there is one accusation which has been brought against this Christian 
theory of life—and that the one mainly (as would seem) felt by 
Mr. Harrison—which to me seems so obviously destitute of founda- 
tion, that I find difficulty in understanding how any infidel can have 
persuaded himself of its truth: I mean the accusation that this theory 
is a selfish one. There is no need of here attempting a philosophical 
discussion on the respective claims of what are now called ‘ egoism’ 
and ‘altruism:’ a discussion in itself (no doubt) one of much interest 
and much importance, and one moreover in which I should be quite pre- 
pared (were it necessary) to engage. Here, however, I will appeal, not to 
philosophy but to history. In the records of the past we find a certain 
series of men, who stand out from the mass of their brethren, as having 
pre-eminently concentrated their energy on the love and service of 
God, and pre-eminently looked away from earthly hopes to the pro- 
spect of their future reward. I refer to the Saints of the Church. 
And it is a plain matter of fact, which no one will attempt to deny, 
that these very men stand out no less conspicuously from the rest, in 
their self-sacrificing and (as we ordinary men regard it) astounding 
labours, in behalf of what they believe to be the highest interests of 
mankind. 

Before I conclude I must not omit a brief comment on one other 
point, because it is the only one on which I cannot concur with Lord 
Blachford’s masterly paper. I cannot agree with him, that the doc- 
trine of human immortality fails of being supported by ‘conclusive 
reasoning.’ I do not, of course, mean that the dogma of the Beatific 
Vision is discoverable apart from Revelation ; but I do account it a 
truth cognisable with certitude by reason, that the human soul is 
naturally immortal, and that retribution of one kind or another will 
be awarded us hereafter, according to what our conduct has been in 
this our state of probation. Here, however, I must explain myself. 
When theists make this statement, sometimes they are thought to 
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allege that human immortality is sufficiently proved by phenomena ; 
and sometimes they are thought to allege that it is almost intuitively 
evident. For myself, however, I make neither of these allegations. I 
hold that the truth in question is conclusively established by help of cer- 
tain premisses; and that these premisses themselves can previously be 
known with absolute certitude, on grounds of reason or experience. 
They are such as these: (1) There exists that Personal Being, 
infinite in all perfections, whom we call God. (2) He has implanted 
in His rational creatures the sense of right and wrong; the knowledge 
that a deliberate perpetration of certain acts intrinsically merits penal 
retribution. (3) Correlatively, He has conferred freedom on the 
human will; or, in other words, has made acts of the human will 
exceptions to that law of uniform sequence, which otherwise prevails 
throughout the phenomenal world.’ (4) By the habit of prayer to 
God we can obtain augmented strength for moral action, in a degree 
which would have been quite incredible antecedently to experience. 
(5) Various portions of our divinely given nature clearly point to an 
eternal destiny. (6) The conscious self or ego is entirely hetero- 
geneous to the material world: entirely heterogeneous, therefore, to 
that palpable body of ours, which is dissolved at the period of death. 
I do not think any one will account it extravagant to hold, that 
the doctrine of human immortality is legitimately deducible from a 
combination of these and similar truths. The antitheist will of 
course deny that they ave truths. Mr. Greg, who has himself ¢ arrived 
at no conviction’ on the subject of immortality, yet says that con- 
siderations of the same kind as those which I have enumerated * must 
be decisive’ in favour of immortality ‘to all to whose spirits com- 
munion with their Father is the most absolute of verities.’® Nor 
have I any reason to think that even Mr. Huxley and Mr. Harrison, 
if they could concede my premisses, would demur to my conclusion. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


[I have now, not so much to close a symposium, or general dis- 
cussion, as to reply to the convergent fire of nine separate papers, 
extending over more than fifty pages. Neither time, nor space, nor 
the indulgence of the reader, would enable me to do justice to the 
weight of this array of criticism, which reaches me in fragments 
whilst I am otherwise occupied abroad. I will ask those critics, 
whom I have not been able to notice, to believe that I have duly 


5 I shall not, of course, be understood to deny the existence and frequency of 


miracles. 
® See his letter in the Spectator of August 25, 
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considered the powerful appeals they have addressed tome. And ‘I 
will ask those who are interested in this question, to refer to the 
original papers in which my views were stated. And I will only add, 
by way of reply, the following remarks which were, for the most part, 
written and printed, whilst I had nothing before me but the first 
three papers in this discussion. They contain what I have to say on 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the materialist aspect of this 
question. For the rest, I could only repeat what I have already said 
in the two original essays. | 

Whether the preceding discussion has given much new strength 
to the doctrine of man’s immaterial Soul and Future existence I will 
not pretend to decide. But I cannot feel that it has shaken the 
reality of man’s posthumous influence, my chief and immediate 
theme. It seemed to me that the time had come, when, seeing how 
vague and hesitating were the prevalent beliefs on this subject, it 
was most important to remember that, from a purely earthly point 
of view, man had a spiritual nature, and could look forward after 
death to something that marked him off from the beasts that perish. 
I cannot see that what I urged has been in substance displaced ; 
though much criticism (and some of it of a verbal kind) has been 
directed at the language which I used of others. My object was to 
try if this life could not be made richer; not to destroy the dreams 
of another. But has the old doctrine of a future life been in any 
way strengthened? Mr. Hutton, it is true, has a ‘personal wish’ 
for a perpetuity of volition. Lord Blachford ‘ believes because he 
is told.’ And Professor Huxley knows of no evidence that ‘such a 
soul and a future life exist ;? and he seems not to believe in them at 
all. 

Philosophical discussion must languish a little, if, when we ask 
for the philosophical grounds for a certain belief, we find one 
philosopher believing because he has a ‘ personal wish’ for it, and 
another ‘believing because he is told.’ Mr. Hutton says that, as 
far as he knows, ‘the thoughts, affections, and volitions are not 
likely to perish with his body.’ Professor Huxley seems to think 
it just as likely that they should. Arguments are called for to 
enable us to decide between these two authorities. And the only 
argument we have hitherto got is Mr. Hutton’s ‘ personal wish,’ and 
Lord Blachford’s ita scriptum est. I confess myself unable to 
continue an argument which runs into believing ‘ because I am told.’ 
It is for this reason that the lazzarone at Naples believes in the 
blood of St. Januarius. 

My original propositions may be stated thus. 

1. Philosophy as a whole (I do not say specially biological science) 
has established a functional relation to exist between every fact of 
thinking, willing, or feeling, on the one side, and some molecular 
change in the body on the other side. 

2. This relation is simply one of correspondence between moral 
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and physical facts, not one of assimilation. The moral fact does not 
become a physical fact, is not adequately explained by it, and must 
be mainly studied as a moral fact, by methods applicable to morals— 
not as a physical fact, by methods applicable to physics. 

3. The moral facts of human life, the laws of man’s mental, moral, 
and affective nature, must consequently be studied, as they have 
always been studied, by direct observation of these facts; yet the 
correspondences, specially discovered by biological science between 
man’s mind and his body, must always be kept in view. They are an 
indispensable, inseparable, but subordinate part of moral philosophy. 

4. We do not diminish the supreme place of the spiritual facts in 
life and in philosophy by admitting these spiritual facts to have a re- 
lation with molecular and organic facts in the human organism— 
provided that we never forget how small and dependent is the part 
which the study of the molecular and organic phenomena must play 
in moral and social science. 

5. Those whose minds have been trained in the modern philosophy 
of law cannot understand what is meant by sensation, thought, and 
energy, existing without any basis of molecular change; and to talk 
to them of sensation, thought, and energy, continuing in the absence 
of any molecules whatever, is precisely such a contradiction in terms 
as to suppose that civilisation will continue in the absence of any 
men whatever. 

6. Yet man is so constituted as a social being, that the energies 
which he puts out in life mould the minds, characters, and habits of 
his fellow-men; so that each man’s life is, in effect, indefinitely 
prolonged in human society. This is a phenomenon quite peculiar 
to man and to human society, and of course depends on there being 
men in active association with each other. Physics and biology can 
teach us nothing about it; and physicists and biologists may very 
easily forget its importance. It can be learnt only by long and 
refined observations in moral and mental philosophy as a whole, and 
in the history of civilisation as a whole. 

7. Lastly, as a corollary, it may be useful to retain the words 
Soul and Future Life for their associations; provided we make it 
clear that we mean by Soul the combined faculties of the living 
organism, and by future life the subjective effect of each man’s 
objective life on the actual lives of his fellow-men. 

I. Now I find in Mr. Hutton’s paper hardly any attempt to 
disprove the first six of these propositions. He is employed for the 
most part in asserting that his hypothesis of a future state is a more 
agreeable one than mine, and in earnest complaints that I should 
call his view of a future state a selfish or personal hope. As to the 
first, I will only remark that it is scarcely a question whether his 
notion of immortality is beautiful or not, but whether it is true. If 
there is no rational ground for expecting such immortality to be a 
solid fact, it is to little purpose to show us what a sublime idea it 
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would be if there were anything in it. As to the second, I will only 
say that Ido not call his notion of a future existence a selfish or 
personal hope. In the last paragraph of my second paper I speak 
with respect of the opinion of those who look forward to a future of 
moral development instead of to an idle eternity of psalm-singing. 
My language as to the selfishness of the vulgar ideas of salvation was 
directed to those who insist that unless they are to feel a continuance 
of pleasure they do not care for any continuance of their influence 
at all. The vulgar are apt to say that what they desire is the sense 
of personal satisfaction, and if they cannot have this they care for 
nothing else. This, I maintain, is a selfish and debasing idea. It is 
the common notion of the popular religion, and its tendency to 
concentrate the mind on a merely personal salvation does exert an 
evil effect on practical conduct. I once heard a Scotch preacher, 
dilating on the narrowness of the gate, &c., exclaim, ‘O dear 
brethren, who would care to be saved in a crowd ?’ 

I do not say this of the life of grander activity in which Mr. 
Hutton believes, and which Lord Blachford so eloquently describes. 
This is no doubt a fine ideal, and I will not say other than an 
elevating hope. But on what does it rest? Why this ideal rather 
than any other? Each of us may imagine, as I said at the outset, 
his own Elysian fields, or his own mystic rose. But is this philosophy ? 
Is it even religion? Besides, there is this other objection to it. It 
is not Christianity, but Neo-Christianity. It is a fantasia with varia- 
tions on the orthodox creed. There is not a word of the kind in the 
Bible. Lord Blachford says he believes in it, ‘ because he is told.’ 
But it so happens that he is not told this, at any rate in the creeds 
and formularies of orthodox faith. If this view of future life is to 
rest entirely on revelation, it is a very singular thing that the Bible 
is silent on the matter. Whatever kind of future ecstasy may be 
suggested in some texts, certain it is that such a glorified energy as 
Lord Blachford paints in glowing colours is nowhere described in the 
Bible. There is a constant practice nowadays, when the popular 
religion is criticised, that earnest defenders of it come forward ex- 
claiming: ‘Oh! that is only the vulgar notion of our religion. My 
idea of the doctrine is so and so, something which the speaker has 
invented without countenance from official authority. For my part 
I hold Christianity to be what is taught in average churches and 
chapels to the millions of professing Christians. And I say it isa 
very serious fact when philosophical defenders of religion begin by 
repudiating that which is taught in average pulpits. 

Perhaps a little more attention to my actual words might have 
rendered unnecessary the complaints in all these papers as to my 
language about the hopes which men cherish for the future. In the 
first place I freely admit that the hopes of a grander energy in 
heaven are not open to the charge of vulgar selfishness. I said that 
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they are unintelligible, not that they are unworthy. They are unin- 
telligible to those who are continually alive to the fact I have placed 
as my first proposition—that every moral phenomenon is in func- 
tional relation with some physical phenomenon. To those who 
deny or ignore this truth, there is doubtless no incoherence in all 
the ideals so eloquently described in the papers of Mr. Hutton and 
Lord Blachford. But once get this conception as the substratum of 
your entire mental and moral philosophy, and it is as incoherent to 
talk to us of your immaterial development as it would be to talk of 
obtaining redness without any red thing. 

I will try to explain more fully why this idea of a glorified activity 
implies a contradiction in terms to those who are imbued with the sense 
of correspondence between physical and moral facts. When we conceive 
any process of thinking, we call up before us a complex train of con- 
ditions ; objective facts outside of us or the revived impression of 
such facts; the molecular effect of these facts upon certain parts of 
our organism, the association of these with similar facts recalled by 
memory, an elaborate mechanism to correlate these impressions, an 
unknown to be made known, and a difficulty to be overcome. All 
systematic thought implies relations with the external world present 
or recalled, and it also implies some shortcoming in our powers of 
perfecting those relations. When we meditate, itis on a basis of 
facts which we are observing, or have observed and are now recalling, 
and with a view to get at some result which baffles our direct obser- 
vation and hinders some practical purpose. 

The same holds good of our moral energy. Ecstasy and mere 
adoration exclude energy of action. Moral development implies 
difficulties to be overcome, qualities balanced against one another 
under opposing conditions, this or that appetite tempted, this or that 
instinct tested by proof. Moral development does not grow like 
a fungus; it is a continual struggle in surrounding conditions of a 
specific kind, and an active putting forth of a variety of practical 
faculties in the midst of real obstacles. 

So, too, of the affections, they equally imply conditions. Sym- 
pathy does not spurt up like a fountain in the air; it implies beings 
in need of help, evils to be alleviated, a fellowship of giving and 
taking, the sense of protecting and being protected, a pity for suffer- 
ing, an admiration of power, goodness, and truth. All of these 
imply an external world to act in, human beings as objects, and 
human life under human conditions. 

Now all these conditions are eliminated from the orthodox ideal 
of a future state. There are to be no physical impressions, no mate- 
rial difficulties, no evil, no toil, no struggle, no human beings and 
no human objects. The only condition is a complete absence of all 
conditions, or all conditions of which we have any experience. And 
we say, we cannot imagine what you mean by your intensified sym- 
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pathy, your broader thought, your infinitely varied activity, when 
you begin by postulating the absence of all that makes sympathy, 
thought, and activity possible, all that makes life really noble. 

A mystical and inane ecstasy is an appropriate ideal for this 
paradise of negations, and this is the orthodox view; but it is not a 
high view. A glorified existence of greater activity and development 
may be a high view, but it is a contradiction in terms; exactly, I say, 
as if you were to talk of a higher civilisation without any human 
beings. But this is simply a metaphysical afterthought to escape 
from a moral dilemma. Mr. Hutton is surely mistaken in saying 
that Positivists have forgotten that Christians ever had any meaning 
in their hopes of a ‘ beatific vision.’ He must know that Dante and 
Thomas 4 Kempis form the religious books of Positivists, and they 
are, with some other manuals of Catholic theology, amongst the small 
number of volumes which Comte recommended for constant use. We 
can see in the celestial ‘visions’ of a mystical and unscientific age 
much that was beautiful in its time, though not the highest product 
even of theology. But in our day these visions of paradise have lost 
what moral value they had, whilst the progress of philosophy has 
made them incompatible with our modern canons of thought. 

Mr. Hutton supposes me to object to any continuance of sensation 
as an evil in itself. My objection was not that consciousness should 
be prolonged in immortality, but that nothing else but consciousness 
should be prolonged. All real human life, energy, thought, and 
active affection, are to be made impossible in your celestial paradise, 
but you insist on retaining consciousness. To retain the power of 
feeling, whilst all means and object are taken away from thinking, 
all power of acting, all opportunity of cultivating the faculties of 
sympathy are stifled: this seems to me something else than a good. 
It would seem to me, that simply to be conscious, and yet to lie 
thoughtless, inactive, irresponsive, with every faculty of a man 
paralysed within you, as if by that villanous drug which produces 
torpor whilst it intensifies sensation: such a consciousness as this 
must be a very place of torment. 

I think some contradictions which Mr. Hutton supposes he 
detects in my paper are not very hard to reconcile. I admitted that 
Death is an evil, it seems; but I spoke of our posthumous activity 
as a higher kind of influence. We might imagine, of course, a 
Utopia, with neither suffering, waste, nor loss; and compared with 
such a world, the world, as we know it, is full of evils, of which 
Death is obviously one. But relatively, in such a world as alone we 
know, Death becomes simply a law of organised nature, from which 
we draw some of our guiding motives of conduct. Jn precisely the 
same way the necessity of toil is an evil in itself; but, with man and 
his life as we know them, we draw from it some of our highest moral 
energies. The grandest qualities of human nature, such as we know 
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it at least, would become for ever impossible, if Labour and Death 
were not the law of life. 

Mr. Hutton again takes but a pessimist view of life when he 
insists how much of our activity is evil, and how questionable is the 
future of the race. I am no pessimist, and I believe in a providential 
control over all human actions by the great Power of Humanity, 
which indeed brings good out of evil, and assures, at least for some 
thousands of centuries, a certain progress towards the higher state. 
Pessimism as to the essential dignity of man and the steady develop- 
ment of his race, is one of the surest marks of the enervating in- 
fluence of this dream of a celestial glory. If I called it as wild a 
desire as to go roving through space in a comet, it is because I can 
attach no meaning to a hwman life to be prolonged without a human 
frame and a human world ; and it seems to me as rational to talk of 
becoming an angel as to talk of becoming an ellipse. 

By ‘duties’ of the world beyond the grave, I meant the duties 
which are imposed on us in life, by the certainty that our action 
must continue to have an indefinite effect. The phrase may be in- 
elegant, but I do not think the meaning is obscure. 

II. I cannot agree with Lord Blachford that I have fallen into 
any confusion between a substance and an attribute. I am quite 
aware that the word Soul has been hitherto used for some centuries 
as an entity. And I proposed to retain the term for an attribute. 
It is a very common process in the history of thought. Electricity, 
Life, Heat, were once supposed to be substances. We now very 
usefully retain these words for a set of observed conditions or 
qualities. 

I agree with Mr. Spencer that the unity of the social organism 
is quite as complete as that of the individual organism. I do not 
confuse the two kinds of unity ; but I say that man is in no impor- 
tant sense a unit that society is not also a unit. 

With regard to the ‘ percipient ’ and the ‘ perceptible’ I cannot 
follow Lord Blachford. He speaks a tongue that I do not under- 
stand. I have no means of dividing the universe into ‘ percipients’ 
and ‘ perceptibles.’ I know no reason why a ‘ percipient’ should not 
be a ‘ perceptible,’ none why I should not be ‘ perceptible,’ and none 
why beings about me should not be ‘perceptible.’ I think we are 
all perfectly ‘ perceptible ’"—indeed some of us are more ‘ perceptible’ 
than ‘ percipient ’—though I cannot say that Lord Blachford is always 
‘perceptible’ to me. And how does my being ‘perceptible,’ or not 
being ‘ perceptible,’ prove that I have an immortal soul? Is a dog 
‘ perceptible,’ is he ‘ percipient’? Has he not some of the qualities 
of a ‘percipient,’ and if so, has he an immortal soul? Is an ant, a 
tree, a bacterium, percipient, and has any of these an immortal soul ; 
for I find Lord Blachford declaring there is an ‘ineradicable dif- 
ference between the motions of a material and the sensations of a 
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living being, as if the animal world were percipient, and the in- 
organic perceptible? But surely in the sensations of a living being 
the animal world must be included. Where does the vegetable 
world come in? 

I used the word ‘organism’ advisedly, when I said that will, 
thought, and affection, are functions of a living organism. I decline 
exactly to localise the organ of any function of mind or will. When 
I am asked, What are we? I reply we are men. When I am asked, 
Are we our bodies? I say no, nor are we our minds. Have we no 
sense of personality, of unity? I am asked. I say certainly; it is an 
acquired result of our nervous organisation, liable to be interrupted 
by derangements of that nervous organisation. What is it that 
makes us think and feel? The facts of our human nature ; I cannot 
get behind this, and I need no further explanation. We are men, 
and can do what men can do. I say the tangible collection of organs 
known as a ‘man’ (not the consensus or the condition, but the man) 
thinks, wills, and feels, just as much as that visible organism lives 
and grows. We do not say that this or that ganglion in particular 
lives and grows; we say the man grows. It is as easy to me to 
imagine that we shall grow fifteen feet high, when we have no body, 
as that we shall grow in knowledge, goodness, activity, &c., &e., &e., 
when we have no organs. And the absence of all molecular attributes 
would be, E should think, particularly awkward in that life of come- 
tary motion in the interstellar spaces with which Lord Blachford 
threatens us. But as the poet says :— 


Trasumanar significar per verba 
Non si porria— 


‘Tf, says he, ‘practical duties are necessary for the perfection of 
life,’ we can take a little interstellar exercise. Why, practical 
duties are the sum and substance of life; and life which does not 
centre in practical duties is not Life, but a trance. 

Lord Blachford, who is somewhat punctilious in terms, asks me 
what I consider myself to understand ‘ by the incorporation of a con- 
sensus of faculties with a glorious future.’ Well! it so happens that 
I did not use that phrase. I have never spoken of an immortal Soul 
anywhere, nor do I use the word Soul of any but the living man. I 
said a man might look forward to incorporation with the future of 
his race, explaining that to mean his ‘ posthumous activity.’ And I 
think at any rate the phrase is quite as reasonable as to say that I 
look forward, as Mr. Hutton does, to a ‘union with God.’ What 
does Mr. Hutton, or Lord Blachford, understand himself to mean by 
that ? 

Surely Lord Blachford’s epigram about the fiddle and the tune is 
hardly fortunate. Indeed, that exactly expresses what I find faulty 
in the view of himself and the theologians. He thinks the tune will 
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go on playing when the fiddle is broken up and burned. I say 
nothing of the kind. I do not say the man will continue to exist 
after death. I simply say that his influence will; that other men 
will do and think what he taught them to do or to think. Just so, a 
general would be said to win a battle which he planned and directed, 
even if he had been killed in an early part of it. What is there of 
fiddle and tune about this? I certainly think that when Mozart and 
Beethoven have left us great pieces of music, it signifies little to art 
if the actual fiddle or even the actual composer continue to exist or 
not. I never said the tune would exist. I said that men would 
remember it and repeat it. I must thank Lord Blachford for a 
happy illustration of my own meaning. But it is he who expects 
the tune to exist without the fiddle. J say, you can’t have a tune 
without a fiddle, nor a fiddle without wood. 

III. I have reserved the criticism of Professor Huxley, because it 
lies apart from the principal discussion, and turns mainly on some 
incidental remarks of mine on ‘ biological reasoning about spiritual 
things.’ 

I note three points at the outset. Professor Huxley does not 
himself pretend to any evidence for a theological soul and future life. 
Again, he does not dispute the account I give of the functional rela- 
tion of physical and moral facts. He seems surprised that I should 
understand it, not being a biologist; but he is kind enough to say 
that my statement may pass. Lastly, he does not deny the reality of 
man’s posthumous activity. Now these three are the main purposes 
of my argument ; and in these I have Professor Huxley with me. He 
is no more of a theologian than I am. Indeed, he is only scandalised 
that I should see any good in priests at all. He might have said more 
plainly that, when the man is dead, there is an end of the matter. 
But this clearly is his opinion, and he intimates as mucl in his 
paper. Only he would say no more about it, bury the carcase, and 
end the tale, leaving all thoughts about the future to those whose 
faith is more robust and whose hopes are richer; by which I under- 
stand him to mean persons weak enough to listen to the priests. 

Now this does not satisfy me. I call it materialism, for it 
exaggerates the importance of the physical facts, and ignores that of 
the spiritual facts. And the object of my paper was simply this: 
that as the physical facts are daily growing quite irresistible, it is of 
urgent importance to place the spiritual facts on a sound scientific 
basis at once. Professor Huxley implies that his business is with the 
physical facts, and the spiritual facts must take care of themselves. 
I cannot agree with him. That is precisely the difference between 
us. The spiritual facts of man’s nature are the business of all who 
undertake to denounce priestcraft, and especially of tone who preach 
Lay Sermons. 

Professor Huxley complains that I should inj in the view-halloo 
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against biological science. Now I never have supposed that biolo- 
gical science was in the position of the hunted fox. I thought it was 
the hunter, booted and spurred and riding over us all, with Professor 
Huxley leaping the most terrific gates and cracking his whip with 
intense gusto. As to biological science, it is the last thing that I 
should try to run down ; and I must protest, with all sincerity, that 
I wrote without a thought of Professor Huxley at all. He insists on 
knowing, in the most peremptory way, of whom I was thinking, as if 
I were thinking of him. Of whom else could I be thinking, forsooth, 
when I spoke of Biology? Well! I did not bite my thumb at him, 
but I bit my thumb. 

Seriously, I was not writing at Professor Huxley, or I should have 
named him. I have a very great admiration for his work in biology ; 
I have learned much from him ; I have followed his courses of lectures 
years and years ago, and have carefully studied his books, If, in 
questions which belong to sociology, morals, and to general philo- 
sophy, he seems to me hardly an authority, why need we dispute? 
Dog should not bite dog; and he and I have many a wolf that we 
both would keep from the fold. 

But if I did not mean Professor Huxley, whom did I mean? 
Now my paper, I think clearly enough, alluded to two very different 
kinds of Materialism. There is systematic Materialism, and there is 
the vague Materialism. The eminent example of the first is the 
unlucky remark of Cabanis that the brain secretes thought, as the 
liver secretes bile; and there is much of the same sort in many 
foreign theories—in the tone of Moleschott, Buchner, and the like. 
The most distinct examples of it in this country are found amongst 
phrenologists, spiritualists, some mental pathologists, and a few com- 
munist visionaries. The far wider, vaguer, and more dangerous 
school of Materialism is found in a multitude of quarters—in all 
those who insist exclusively on the physical side of moral pheno- 
mena—all, in short, who, to use Professor Huxley’s phrase, are 
employed in ‘ building up a physical theory of moral phenomena.’ 
Those who confuse moral and physical phenomena are indeed few. 
Those who exaggerate the physical side of moral phenomena are 
many. 

Now, though I did not allude to Professor Huxley in what I 
wrote, his criticism convinces me that he is sometimes at least found 
among these last. His paper is an excellent illustration of the very 
error which I condemned. The issue between us is this:—We both 
agree that every mental and moral fact is in functional relation with 
some molecular fact. So far we are entirely on the same side, as 
against all forms of theological and metaphysical doctrine which 
conceive the possibility of human feeling without a human body. 
But then, says Professor Huxley, if I can trace the molecular 
facts which are the antecedents of the mental and moral facts, I have 
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explained these mental and moral facts. That I deny; just as much 
as I should deny that a chemical analysis of the body could ever lead 
to an explanation of the physical organism. Then, says the Pro- 
fessor, when I have traced out the molecular facts, I have built up a 
physical theory of moral phenomena. That again I deny. I say 
there is no such thing, or no rational thing, that can be called a 
physical theory of moral phenomena; any more than there is a moral 
theory of physical phenomena. What sort of a thing would bea 
physical theory of history—history explained by the influence of 
climate or the like? The issue between us centres in this. I say 
that the physical side of moral phenomena bears about the same part 
in the moral sciences that the facts about climate bear in the sum 
of human civilisation. And, that to look to the physical facts as an 
explanation of the moral, or even as an independent branch of the 
study of moral facts, is perfectly idle ; just as it would be if a mere 
physical geographer pretended to give us, out of his geography, a 
climatic philosophy of history. Yet Professor Huxley has not been 
deterred from the astounding paradox of proposing to us a physio- 
logical theory of religion. He tells us how ‘the religious feelings 
may be brought within the range of physiological inquiry.’ And he 
proposes as a problem—‘ What diseased viscus may have been re- 
sponsible for the “ Priest in Absolution” ?’ I will drop all epithets ; 
but I must say that I call that materialism, and materialism not 
very nice of its kind. One might as reasonably propose as a problem— 
What barometrical readings are responsible for the British Con- 
stitution ? and suggest a congress of meteorologists to do the work 
of Hallam, Stubbs, and Freeman. No doubt there is some connection 
between the House of Commons and the English climate, and so 
there is no doubt some connection between religious theories and 
physical organs. But to talk of * bringing religion within the range 
of physiological inquiry’ is simply to stare through the wrong end 
of the telescope, and to turn philosophy and science upside down. 
Ah! Professor Huxley, this is a bad day’s work for scientific progress— 
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Pope Pius and his people will be glad when they read that fatal 
sentence of yours. When I complained of ‘the attempt to dispose 
of the deepest moral truths of human nature on a bare physical or 
physiological basis,’ I could not have expected to read such an illus- 
tration of my meaning by Professor Huxley. 

Perhaps he will permit me to inform him (since that is the style 
which he affects) that there once was—and indeed we may say still 
is—an institution called the Catholic Church; that it has had a long 
and strange history, and subtle influences of all kinds; and I venture 
to think that Professor Huxley may learn more about the Priest in 
Absolution by a few weeks’ study of the Catholic system than by 
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inspecting the diseased viscera of the whole human race. When 
Professor Huxley’s historical and religious studies ‘ have advanced so 
far as to enable him to explain’ the history of Catholicism, I think he 
will admit that ‘ Priestcraft’ cannot well be made a chapter in a 
physiological manual. It may be cheap pulpit thunder, but this 
idea of his of inspecting a ‘ diseased viscus’ is precisely what I meant 
by ‘biological reasoning about spiritual things.’ And I stand by 
it, that it is just as false in science as it is deleterious in morals. 
It is an attempt (I will not say arrogant, I am inclined to use 
another epithet) to explain, by physical observations, what can 
only be explained by the most subtle moral, sociological, and his- 
torical observations. It is to think you can find the golden eggs by 
cutting up the goose, instead of watching the goose to see where she 
lays the eggs. 

I am quite aware that Professor Huxley has elsewhere formulated 
his belief that Biology is the science which ‘includes man and all his 
ways and works.’ If history, law, politics, morals, and political eco- 
nomy, are merely branches of biology, we shall want new dictionaries 
indeed ; and biology will embrace about four-fifths of human know- 
ledge. But this is not a question of language; for we here have 
Professor Huxley actually bringing religion within the range of 
physiological inquiry, and settling its problems by references to 
‘diseased viscus.’ But the differences between us are a long story; 
and since Professor Huxley has sought me out, and in somewhat 
monitorial tone has proposed to set me right, I will take an early 
occasion to try and set forth what I find paradoxical in his notions 
of the relations of Biology and Philosophy. 

I note a few special points between us, and I have done. Pro- 
fessor Huxley is so well satisfied with his idea of a ‘ physical theory 
of moral phenomena,’ that he constantly attributes that sense to my 
words, though I carefully guarded my language from such a con- 
struction. Thus he quotes from me a passage beginning, ‘ Man is 
one, however compound,’ but he breaks off the quotation just as I 
go on to speak of the direct analysis of mental and moral faculties 
by mental and moral science, not by physiological science. I say: 
* philosophy and science’ have accomplished explanations ; I do not 
say biology; and the biological part of the explanation is a small 
and subordinate part of the whole. I do not say that the corre- 
spondence between physical and moral phenomena is an explanation 
of the human organism. Professor Huxley says that, and I call it 
materialism. Nor do I say that ‘spiritual sensibility is a bodily 
function.’ I say, it is a moral function; and I complain that Pro- 
fessor Huxley ignores the distinction between moral and physical 
functions of the human organism. 

As to the distinction between anatomy and physiology, if he will 
look at my words again, he will see that I use these terms with 
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perfect accuracy. Six lines below the passage he quotes, I speak of 
the human mechanism being only explained by a ‘complete anatomy 
and biology, showing that anatomy is merely one of the instruments 
of biology. 

He might be surprised to hear that he does not himself give an 
accurate definition of physiology. But so it is. He says: ‘ Physiology 
is the science which treats of the functions of the living organism.’ 
Not so, for the finest spiritual sensibility is, as Professor Huxley admits, 
a function of a living organism; and physiology is not the science 
which treats of the spiritual sensibilities. They belong to moral 
science. There are mental, moral, affective functions of the living 
organism; and they are not within the province of physiology. 
Physiology is the science which treats of the bodily functions of the 
living organism; as Professor Huxley says in his admirable Elemen- 
tary Lessons, it deals with the facts ‘ concerning the action of the 
body.’ I complain of the pseudo-science which drops that distinction 
fora minute. He says : ‘ The explanation of a physiological function 
is the demonstration of the connection of that function with the 
molecular state of the organ which exerts the function.’ That I dis- 
pute. It is only a small part of the explanation. The explanation 
substantially is the demonstration of the laws and all the conditions 
of the function. The explanation of the circulation of the blood is 
the demonstration of all its laws, modes, and conditions; and the 
molecular antecedents of it are but a small part of the explanation. 
The principal part relates to the molar (and not the molecular) action 
of the heart and other organs. ‘The function of motion is explained,’ 
he says, ‘ when the movements of the living body are found to have 
certain molecular changes for their invariable antecedents.’ Nothing 
of the kind. The function of bodily motion is explained when the 
laws, modes, and conditions of that motion are demonstrated ; and 
molecular antecedents are but a part of these conditions. The main 
part of the explanation, again, deals with molar, not molecular, states 
of certain organs. ‘The function of sensation is explained,’ says 
Professor Huxley, ‘when the molecular changes, which are the in- 
variable antecedents of sensations, are discovered.’ Not a bit of it. 
The function of sensation is only explained when the laws and con- 
ditions of sensation are demonstrated. And the main part of this 
demonstration will come from direct observation of the sensitive 
organism organically, and by no molecular discovery whatever. All 
this is precisely the materialism which I condemn ; the fancying that 
one science can do the work of another, and that any molecular dis- 
covery can dispense with direct study of organisms in their organic, 
social, mental, and moral aspects. Will Professor Huxley say that 
the function of this Symposium is explained, when we have chemically 
analysed the solids and liquids which are now effecting molecular 
change in our respective digestive apparatus? If so, let us ask the 
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butler if he cannot produce us a less heady and more mellow vintage. 
What irritated viscus is responsible for the Materialist in Philosophy? 
We shall all philosophise aright, if our friend Tyndall can hit for us 
the exact chemical formula for our drinks. 

It does not surprise me, so much as it might, to find Professor 
Huxley slipping into really inaccurate definitions in physiology, when 
I remember that hallucination of his about questions of science all 
becoming questions of molecular physics. The molecular facts are 
valuable enough; but we are getting molecular-mad, if we forget 
that molecular facts have only a special part in physiology, and 
hardly any part at all in sociology, history, morals, and politics ; 
though I quite agree that there is no single fact in social, moral, 
or mental philosophy, that has not its correspondence in some 
molecular fact, if we only could know it. All human things un- 
doubtedly depend on, and are certainly connected with, the general 
laws of the solar system. And to say that questions of human organ- 
isms, much less of human society, tend to become questions of mole- 
cular physics, is exactly the kind of confusion it would be, if I said 
that questions of history tend to become questions of astronomy, and 
that the more refined calculations of planetary movements in the 
future will explain to us the causes of the English Rebellion and the 
French Revolution. 

There is an odd instance of this confusion of thought at the close 
of Professor Huxley’s paper, which still more oddly Lord Blachford, 
who is so strict in his logic, cites with approval. ‘ Has a stone a 
future life,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘because the wavelets it may 
cause in the sea persist through space and time?’ Well! hasa stone 
a life at all? because if it has no present life, I cannot see why it 
should have a future life. How is any reasoning about the inorganic 
world to help us here in reasoning about the organic world? Pro- 
fessor Huxley and Lord Blachford might as well ask if a stone is 
capable of civilisation because I said that man was. I think that 
man is wholly different from a stone; and from a fiddle; and even 
from a dog; and that to say that a man cannot exert any influence 
on other men after his death, because a dog cannot, or because a 
fiddle, or because a stone cannot, may be to reproduce with rather 
needless affectation the verbal quibbles and pitfalls which Socrates 
and the sophists prepared for each other in some wordy symposium 
of old. 

Lastly, Professor Huxley seems to think that he has disposed of 
me altogether, so soon as he can point to a sympathy between theo- 
logians and myself. I trust there is great affinity and great sym- 
pathy between us; and pray let him not think that I am in the least 
ashamed of that common ground. Positivism has quite as much 
sympathy with the genuine theologian as it has with the scientific 
specialist. The former may be working on a wrong intellectual 
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basis, and often it may be by most perverted methods; but in the 
best: types, he has a high social aim and a great moral cause to main- 
tain amongst men. The latter is usually right in his intellectual 
basis as far as it goes; but it does not go very far, and in the great 
moral cause of the spiritual destinies of men he is often content with 
utter indifference and simple nihilism. Mere raving at priestcraft, 
and beadles, and outward investments, is indeed a poor solution of 
the mighty problems of the human soul and of social organisation. 
And the instinct of the mass of mankind will long reject a biology 
which has nothing for these but a sneer. It will not do for Professor 
Huxley to say that he is only a poor biologist and careth for none 
of these things. His biology, however, ‘includes man and all his 
ways and works.’ Besides, he is a leader in Israel; he has preached 
an entire volume of Lay Sermons; and he has waged many a war 
with theologians and philosophers on religious and philosophic pro- 
blems. What, if I may ask him, is his own religion and his own 
philosophy ? He says that he knows no scientific men who ‘ neglect 
all philosophical and religious synthesis.’ In that he is fortunate in 
his circle of acquaintance. But since he is so earnest in asking me 
questions, let me ask him to tell the world what is his own synthesis 
of philosophy, what is his own idea of religion? He can laugh at 
the worship of Priests and Positivists: whom, or what, does he 
worship? If he dislikes the word Soul, does he think man has any- 
thing that can be called a spiritual nature? If he derides my idea 
of a Future life, does he think that there is anything which can be 
said of a man, when his carcase is laid beneath the sod, beyond a 
simple final Vale? 


P.S.—And now space fails me to reply to the appeals of so many 
critics. I cannot enter with Mr. Roden Noel on that great question 
of the materialisation of the spirits of the dead ; I know not whether 
we shall be ‘made one with the great Elohim, or angels of Nature, or 
if we shall grovel in dead material bodily life.’ I know nothing of 
this high matter : I do not comprehend this language. Nor can I add 
anything to what I have said on that sense of personality which Lord 
Selborne and Canon Barry so eloquently press on me. To me that 
sense of personality is a thing of somewhat slow growth, resulting 
from our entire nervous organisation and our composite mental con- 
stitution. It seems to me that we can often trace it building up 
and trace it again decaying away. We feel ourselves to be men, 
because we have human bodies and human minds. Is that not 
enough? Has the baby of an hour this sense of personality? Are 
you sure that a dog or an elephant has not got it? Then has the 
baby no soul; has the dog a soul? Do you know more of your 
neighbour, apart from inference, than you know of the dog? Again, 
I cannot enter upon Mr. Greg’s beautiful reflections, save to point 
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out how largely he supports me. He shows, I think with masterly 
logic, how difficult it is to fit this new notion of a glorified activity 
on to the old orthodoxy of beatific ecstasy. Canon Barry reminds us 
how this orthodoxy involved the resurrection of the body, and the 
same difficulty has driven Mr. Roden Noel to suggest that the 
material world itself may be the débris of the just made perfect. But 
Dr. Ward, as might be expected, falls back on the beatific ecstasy as 
conceived by the mystics of the thirteenth century. No word here 
about moral activity and the social converse, as in the Elysian fields, 
imagined by philosophers of less orthodox severity. 

One word more. If my language has given any believer pain, I 
regret it sincerely. It may have been somewhat obscure, since it has 
been so widely arraigned, and I think misconceived. My position is 
this. The idea of a glorified energy in an ampler life is an idea 
utterly incompatible with exact thought, one which evaporates in 
contradictions, in phrases which when pressed have no meaning. The 
idea of beatific ecstasy is the old and orthodox idea; it does not 
involve so many contradictions as the former idea, but then it does 
not satisfy our moral judgment. I say plainly that the hope of such 
an infinite ecstasy is an inane and unworthy crown of a human life. 
And when Dr. Ward assures me that it is merely the prolongation of 
the saintly life, then I say the saintly life is an inane and unworthy 
life. The words I used about the ‘ selfish’ view of futurity, I applied 
only to those who say they care for nothing but personal enjoyment, 
and to those whose only aim is ‘ to save their own souls.’ Mr. Baldwin 
Brown has nobly condemned this creed in words far stronger than mine. 
And here let us close with the reflection that the language of con- 
troversy must always be held to apply not to the character of our 
opponents, but to the logical consequences of their doctrines, if un- 
corrected and if forced to their extreme. 
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